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ANCIENT AND MODERN BATTLE 
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These battle studies were written half a century 
ago by an obscure French colonel, who gave in 
them a luminous statement of those fundamental 
principles of warfare the neglect of which led to 
Gravelotte and Sedan. He belonged to a defeated 
| army and fell on the eve of a battle which not only 
gave France over to the enemy but disclosed a 
| leadership so inept as to awaken the suspicion of 
treason. Why present this to the American public ? 
Because nowhere can be found a better statement 
of the fundamentals of battle, a better analysis of 
| the human element in war, than in the paragraphs 
| of Ardant du Picq. Reading him, ‘one understands 
| something of the soul as well as of the science of 
combat.” 
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Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 
topographical problems such as are met with in the 
U. S. Army service schools, correspondence courses, 
training camps and active field service operations. 

Comprises three instruments in one: Protractor, 
Coérdinating Ruler and Straight Edge. Carries two 
angular scales, mils and degrees; two codrdinate rulers 
for a grid interval of 1,000 yards and for scales of 
1:20,000 and 1 ;21,120; six linear scales, three of miles 
and three of yards for scales of 1:62,500; 1:20,000 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting. 
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Actual Size About 7%” x 3%” x .06” 








With Durable Carrying Case 
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The Soldier’s 
Handbook 


Prepared by Infantry Officer: 


oO) 
An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a le 
conversational and interesting way what he needs to - 


Written in language he can understand. 
The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, wel! 


indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illustrations give the 
individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties 
more efficiently and prepare himself for promotion. The 
text is based on instructional matter contained in various 
War Department documents that are not, in general, avail- 
able for distribution to the individual. 


CONVENIENT : Pocket-Size : ILLUSTRATED : 6” x 4” x 4" 








Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he 
needs at a price he can pay 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 


Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
























Infantry in Battle 


Prepared by Members of the 
Military History Section 
of the Infantry School 
. 


Ts is the only book published since 1874 which 

combines the actual combat experiences of more 
than 100 leaders of small units. [¢ is the only sub- 
stitute for first-hand battle experience. It is not an 
“experience” story nor a history of infantry in the 
World War. It is not a textbook, although it lends 
itself easily to that use. It illustrates the tactics of 
small units ander battle conditions; not as they are 
assumed in theory, where every situation has a 
stereotyped solution. The examples illustrate tactical 
methods applicable to small units in combat. 

Contains over 125 battlefield situations and 
actions, described and discussed. Approximately 
one-half of the examples deal with the operations of 
combat organizations of the A.E.F. The remaining 
illustrations are from Allied and former enemy 
sources. 


386 Pages 98 Maps 
HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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SOLDIER | 


On. stars swing down the western steep 
And soon the east will burn with day 
And we shall struggle up trom sleep 
And s ing our packs and ment away 


In this brief hour before the dawn 

Has struck our bivouac will flame 

I think of men whose brows | have borne 

The iron wreath of dead| ly tame f\, y/} 


| see the fatal phal. anx creep — i MM 
Like death, a across th e wor ld and back Ws, ~ 
With eyes that only strive to heep 

— us immortal track 
| see the legi on w heel thro ough Gaul, 
The swor A and 1 flam ne a hearth 1 and nome, 

And all the men who | had to fa 


That Cesar might be first in Rome 


| see the horde of Genghis Khan 
Spread outward like the dawn of day 
To trample 4 dolden Khorassan 

And t under over fair Cathay 


I see the grizzled grenadier 

The dark ‘dragoon the ay hussar, 
Whose shoulders bore for many a year 
Their little emperor s blazing star. 


I see these things, still am | slave 
W hen banners flaunt and bugles blow, 
Content to fill a soldier's grave 

For reasons | shall never Law 


C. 7 LANAAM. Captain, Srfantry 


Reprinted by courtesy of Harper's. 








4 | OT a sector, but a place to make one.” This was 


mys the verdict of the French, one of whom added, “‘l 
“P never step out of my dugout, here, without feel- 
by ing that | ought to award my rself the Croix de Guerre 
) for bravery. 

iy The village lay just within the enemy’s front line. 

4, lt was at ‘the tarthest bulge of a great salient, that his- 
is oric salient which marked the high tide of the German 


<\\) BBBdnves of March and April, 1918. There had been fight- 

g Sack and forth to see who would hold the plateau. 

e French now hung on only to the fringe that gave 

them a meager deftlade for Death Valley. The Germans 

q id the high ground, but the Doms was at their backs, 
as Ludesdeell later wrote, they would have evacu- 

ted the Doms-Avre bridgehead except that this would 

we indicated that they had given up hope of taking 


Up there at Amiens, a few miles to the north, there 
still hes 3m local fighting. But the great b: ttle, 
igh the Allies could not yet be sure of it, was really 
in a series of intense but final spasms. Amiens 
actually safe enough—but only the Germans 


rench had entertained the idea of putting the 
ns in at Amiens. But this was to be the Yanks’ 
of severe combat and Amiens represented too 
1 gamble. 
ligh Command could afford to take no chances. 
re desperately anxious for an initial American 
lt was necessary to Allied morale. If the untried 
s went in at Amiens and were overrun. 





No; it wouldn't do. The Americans must hold their 
own. More than that, they must attack the enemy. Be 
it for ever so little, they must push him back. And so 
the attack could not be allowed to fail. 

All this called for a nice calculation of politico military 
values. And the Frawgs are very good at that. They 
know how to fix things up to put in the ne wspapers 

C antigny was simply ideal for this purpose. The p place 
was not in the path ot any probab le German offensive. A 
case could be made out to justify, tactically, the seizure 
of the entire plateau. Besides, the terrain afforded every 
thing needed tot the assembly ot overwhelming means 
to insure success, and, from three sides, you might say 
the Allied cannon could pout their stuff into that haples: 
village. 

Yes, it was a grand place to + on a show for the 
benefit of Allied morale. And such a performance was 
needed. For when the fighting front swayed back and 
forth, physi ally, the home front did the same swing 
psychologic ally; and something had to be done about 1t 


It seems a little Stl ing now that the thing is Oo r, Dut 





at that time there was some honest doubt about us. Peo 
ple in | urope were really worried over whether our trooy 
could stand up to the punishment ot fighting in the 
hirst degree. 


The Allies themselves had not stood up too well. The 





Our late associates had a bad 
attack of the jitters. 
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year betore, the French had mutinied. Then Russia fell 
out. Italy took a terrible be: ating. And now the Germans 
had inflicted heavy losses on France and Britain. 

The British had cracked badly in the Lys valley. They 
were, themselves, openly bemoaning the fact that the 
bulldog breed had about play ed out. 

In fact our late associates had, at that time, a bad at 
tack of the jitters. And not without some justification. 
Of course they prefer to forget all that, now. Bur the 
pooh-pooh business was not in order, then. 

Now, then, fancy yourself in the place of the French 
army commander who, under these circumstances, had to 
make the momentous decision 
as to where to employ th« 
American troops sent hurried 
ly to this new and critical 
front. You can imagine the 
worries that beset him. He 
checked on this, he bothered 
about that. He prescribed a 
training program, and con- 
ducted training tests. And 
then, the Americans 
thought that they had reas- 
sured him as to all his doubts, 
what do you 


when 


su ppose he 
produced as another difficulty? 
the horses. 


It was the horses. Yes, 
And they were a ‘difficulty. They were mere- 
ly the sweepings of French barny ards in the first place. 
They hadn’t been eating too well for months. And they 
had the mange—had it badly. 

By this time the Ameéricains were beginning to get a 
trifle impatient. A fella doesn’t care to be always teeter- 
ing on the verge. It appeared to be a moment for the 
employment of special measures—if radical 
measures. So the Division Commander and his artillery 
General decided to utilize their practical knowledge of 
French psychology, so as to bring things to an issue. 

To this end they called upon the Army Commander, 
and when the latter bemoaned the condition of the 
horses, the Division Commander, like Major General A 
himself, initiated his plan of action, already prepared. 

“Why!” he exclaimed. “Mon Général! That doesn't 
signify a thing! The Americans habitually keep their 
horses just that way.” 

“Indeed?” cried the Army Commander. 

Business of solemn nodding of heads, accompanied by 
expressions of puzzlement that anyone should think other- 
Wise. 

Business of the Army Commander shaking his head, 
with an expression between doubt and relief. 

“Tt ts, perhaps, a national trait?”’ he ventured. 

“A national trait? Ah, mon Général; you understand 
everything perfectly.” 

And a the General still hesitated, he was invited 
to consider several facts. For instance, think of the Far 
West, country of the horse. Look at the cowboys. Re- 
gard the Indians of the Great Plains. Did they bother 


necessary, 
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There were to be more than enou gh of those daring 


rushes ACcTOSS the open 
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about such trifling matters? Did they even ¢g 
Why, in that vast 


there must be uncounted thousands of the ge 





horses? area of the [rans 





that had never tasted oat nor felt a brush or ¢ 
What was a little mange? 
“Well,” decided the Army Commander, 


it’s yust an idiosyncrasy of our gallant Allies 







not attach to 1t too much ot the importance, 
So the Division departed for the Line. 









There was a War on. 
Since many of you brave young men wer 





at that time 
be worth the effo: 
something about it. You 
pick up the oddest notions 
from reading some of th 
books—and also from son: 
of the people who are infor 
mative on the subject 

= Some would have you think 

that the soldier spends hi 

time 1n 


pants 










shuddering horror 
while the War rages 





around 
And others would have 
you believe that ; 





him. 






re; il mat 





goes joyfully to combat— and thoroughly enjoys himselt 
Oh well- for that matte: 
to take a balanced view of any thing is about the most 
difficult thing for a mere human being. 
You have seen pictures of General Pershing addressing 
the officers of the Division before they departed for the 
great Battle. 





wide he is in it. —~or, oh hell, 







You may have noted a certain lack of Na 





poleonic enthusiasm on the part of that gathering Pec 


Well, 





ple seem to be rather serious. 
business. 

On the other hand, you seach in vain for an atmospher 
of gloom. No doubt some gloom was there; but it was 
pretty well concealed. There was even a certain air of 
anticipatory interest. And why not? The Great Battle 
was bound to be interesting. 

No. They didn’t rush joyfully. Nor did they shudder 

They were pretty average, well-disciplined, regular 
soldiers. 





it was a serious 





Most of them were brave——-as most men are. And 
most of them were also cowardly—as most men ar 
Most of them, like most men anywhere, were to prov 
themselves lions of valor at one moment and poor fear 
ful wretches at the next. And this might depend ot 
what they had in their bellies, 
were, or on the weather, or on what some one said—or 
on a lot of other things as to which we, ignorant 
ourselves as we are, really know very little. 

Most of them went to the Battle because they wert 
soldiers; because it was ordered; because it was fitting 
because it was expected. They were themselves 1: , doubt 
as to what they would do to the Battle, and 
would do to them. They did not know, themselves 


or on how tired they 


what Ir 
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193¢ THE DAY BEFORE CANTIGNY 
whether ey were brave or cowardly—and never did 

cod out. When almost all are heroes, and nearly every 

ine is frizatened, how 1s a fella to know? 


One thing they were to discover: that few men are not 
ficted | ‘fear or disgust. Further, that these few de- 
verve lite credit. They are made that way. Most hu- 
wan beings have their bad moments, but still can carry 
op. These are the brave men. And that is why most 
men are brave. 

Almost to a man, then, our people feared the War. 
Yer they enjoyed it, too. Almost to a man, and in a deep 
ind voiceless way, they loved their life together; their 
comrades, their Battalion, their Division. 

The question really was, for most of them, whether 
it the moment they loved these things more than they 
feared the War. 

Their preparation was far from perfect. We ought to 
de much better, now. 

Thev were drilled a bit too well in straight lines and 
formalism, and a thought too little in the crafty calcu- 
lation which, combined with swift and sudden action, is 
the ching in war. 

They had yet to learn that a heavy casualty rate may 
constitute a reflection, and not an accolade of honor. 
For many were destined to be too thoughtless, throwing 
themselves away. While others believed still that war ts 
a brave game of grown-up children, like the playground 
sports of peace. There was to be need for that Division 
order which pointed out that bravery is not bravado, and 
that a brave man does not disdain cover. Yet these things 
take time in the learning. So we were to leave behind 
us, wastefully, too many of those OD huddles dotting 
the wheat fields. There were to be more than enough 
of those daring rushes across the open. There was to be 
too much of that steady upright marching through the 
wheat. There was to be too much raw courage, and too 
little seasoned craft, until, by sad experience, they be- 
came adept at the purposeful stealth which brings results 
In a War. 

So that, young fella, if you have to do what they did, 
pethaps vou will make use of your better opportunities 
to learn, in peace, the things they came to know in war 
by trial and error. In any case, there should be no worry 
about youth and inexperience. Nearly every one in the 
Division was inexperienced. And if, perhaps, you think 
of them as old-timers, a whisper in your ear:—most of 
them were younger, then, than most of you are now. 
And, anyhow, youth is no handicap in war. Youth is the 
time of lightning speed in thought and action. When we 
were young, we thought—and acted. When we are 
older and begin to become unglued, we think—and 
write about it. 

Oh, well! The only thing to do is to wait and see. If 
history means anything, you will do as well as they did. 
And very possibly some day a Monument will be erected 
‘© commemorate your doings. Then you—if you are 
fot a name upon the monument—can go and muse upon 
it. and meditate on the brave deeds inscribed upon its 
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sides, and on the brave men whose names are there pre- 
served. And when your old comrades quarrel mildly 
with you, you can amuse yourself by caustic comment 
on the ill humor of old age, and by dark hints that the 
world might have been a better place if certain different 
names had been inscribed upon that Monument of stone. 


. * * 


The Major was dead. 

Four words will state the fact, but forty thousand 
would not express the numbing blow it dealt to his 
Battalion. 

It has been said, “No man ts indispensable.” Well, 
some, no doubt, are not. But some, if at all replaceable, 
can be dispensed with only at great cost. What that 
cost would be, aside from individual grief and pain, was 
now much the question. 

How to replace in one man all The Major's qualities? 
His knack at moulding minds, at shaping bodies. His 
buoyant humor that took due account of fact, and yet 
made danger into an adventure. That calm efficiency, 
unhurried, swift, unruffled, which had formed a thou- 
sand men into a single mechanism. That open eye for 
the new, the untried, the unconventional. That detailed, 
skilled, and practiced knowledge based on eighteen years 
of roaming, fighting, and campaigning, topped off at last 
by two years of the War in Europe. 

Well, he was laid away in the old soil of this new 
battlefield, and things must still go on. 

Over this virgin battle ground the opposed artilleries 
growled and spat and thundered. Across the lines they 
flung their shell at anything that moved. The hostile 
cannon even sniped at individuals in the wheat and on 
the by-ways. They concentrated on the smallest groups 
moving within their range in daylight, and pursued 
single ambulances down the roads with malevolence and 
fury. 

It was an active sector. 

As to communication trenches, there were none at all 
until the veriest essential were hurriedly constructed. 
Over great areas, movement had still to be on the surface. 
The villages and woods were shelled and gassed until 
our harassed infantry, even two or three miles behind 
the line, took to new trenches and to shell-holes in the 
open. The organization of the forward area was primi- 
tive, no less. And so it must remain, with shallow 
trenches, practically no dugouts, almost no wire, while 
farther back work was pushed on the new battle posi- 
tion where the main ph scx would center. 

Work, work, work, and shelling all the time. The 
ground was usually a-tremble. Men were little burrow- 
ing creatures that scampered through the herbage, 
scuttled along walls and hedges. Even at night they 
must be always on the dodge, or be daitgielk uncere- 
moniously like limp brown rats beside their pathways. 
By day, men went to earth. 

The untutored onlooker would have cried, “Listen to 
! They dominate the situation!” But, in cold 


the guns! 
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fact, in spite of all this racket and this danger, they did 
not. For the guns could exist at all only because their 
infantry, scattered in their tiny shelters, were there to 
hale the enemy infantry, to deny them access to the bat- 
tery positions. 

Matériel seemed everything. 
ing, without men. 

And this Battalion had lost a Man. 

It was a time of strain and trouble. New ideas, 
methods. The old and tried procedure, so well mastered, 
was not now in favor. There cunning to and 
fro where there had been calm unhurried action. There 
was waste motion where there had been econotny and 
speed. There was a grinding in that smooth machinery. 
There was a growing doubt instead of the old confidence. 
There was a bewildered and unhappy staff. And then 
the hurt of the young Captains, yesterday the t: rusted 
seconds of the source of power, today regarded as youth- 
ful and as wayward, lacking maturity and judgment, 
even irresponsible. 

“You wouldn’t think it could make such a difference. 
As an outfit, we must be a one-man dog.” 

“Well, according to the old custom, we'll do the 
getting along.” 

“ell work out. Some day we'll be a family again.’ 

“No. . The old days were the good old days. And 
they won't he back.” 

But things had to be done. 

“I can’t put it over,” protested the Adjutant. “Yes, 
sit, I know. There’s that and that and that, and a few 
other things. I go in and urge all of these things, but 
I get nowhere.” 

“Try again.” 

“No use. The last 
time well, I was told to learn to do things the 
right way, and not be always arguing for the methods 
ps ee choked—‘‘of some ‘defunct major’! 

“Wha-at?” 

“Tust that!” 


But it was really noth- 


new 


was a 


My heart's not in it any more. 


Bact t let it go any farther! Never say it again—to 
any one! You understand? 


happen.” 


“e , ” 
But we've got to get on somehow 


God only knows what might 


miserably. 

Ve'll do it ourselves. If you can’t 
on things that have to be settled, get 
we'll fix it up.” 


get orders issued 
us together, and 
learned to 
good training. 


So when coordination failed them, they 


make coéperation do the work. It was 


* * 7 


The sun of that bright May-time shone upon a world 
of rippling wheat: young wheat, its green becoming 
speckled with the chalk thrown up from shell-holes. 


The little villages, above their deep wine-cellars, rocked 
with great concussions, stank with gas, and slowly 
sagged 1 into the rubbish-heaps they seemed doomed to be. 
The white moon sailed above a world dimmed but not 
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darkened, peopled with furtive shadows—\ 
ing-parties, and reliefs. 

‘And the Battalion moved from reserve, for 
the front. 

Straddling Death Valley, it stared upv 
tigny. It Cenowed away from shell-fire. 
about the area by might. It ate one “‘hot'’ 
while the hostile airplanes bombed the r: ohote 
graphed the new positions, and adjusted fo: 
lery. 

“I love to see the men getting so quiet at 
had said The Major. 

They were fast hardening into seasoned soldiers, noy 
They kept their daily casualty rate quite low, “hid ol 
from enemy airplanes, worked at night, and 
added to their scanty shelters. 

The guns were now not so much banging r 
as they were chanting—singing a sustained 
rose and fell, but never died away. 
of the Verdun battle,” 

Yes, 


Dy day 


CONStantly 
song that 
“Like the last phas 
said the Frenchmen. . 


it was an active sector. 


* * . 


New trenches were to be constructed fronting on 
Cantugny. 

All the platoons that could be spared went up to dig 
One night Death Valley crashed with shell-bursts, 2 
while some platoons went through, a few of them came 
back. 

That was an unhappy ume. The guilty went to stand 
before the Colonel in his lair. The terrible Old Man 
They trembled as he glared at them. Eyes that sho 
sparks, and a voice that was a portent. 

He knew his business. First he thundered at them— 
rumbled and cracked and flashed with lightnings 
they wondered how they could have been so concerned 
about shell-fire, when the alternative was to face thi 
Then he soothed them with questions; then terrified 
them anew with devastating comment. And then litted 
their spirits with an appeal to them as men and soldier 
They vowed devoted conduct for remission of their sin 
“We'll forget it,” said the Colonel. 

“Captain,” s said one of the culprits, shaking with 1 
as he came from the Presence, “‘all excuses aside, then 
an explanation. A man ran up to me in the excitement 
He gave me an order to go to the rear. He gav 
from the battalion adjutant by name. 





“What the devil would the battalion adjutant b 
there? Your orders come from me.” 


| 


“IT know. Yes, sir. Things were mixed up in the 
fusion. 


” 


“And you never obey that sort of order unless 
sure beyond a doubt.” 


“Yes. I know. 
“You weren't with us long before The May 


thing like this —and known outside the family 
couldn’t happen in bis day.” 


I realize now.” 











|| make up for it, Captain. You can be sure 


; ; the man?” 
— | didi -now. I’ve tried to think. Not one of mine. 
tC a not one of the old men in the company. If he's 
deel vith us, he is a new replacement.” 
rp a We'll look them over.” 
hor They checked them over, and warned all concerned. 
cal se they did not find the man—at least, not then. 
The ns ons went forward nightly to the plateau. The 
© hard "CAPES. ut them on the tasks outlined by the engi- 
BE .-:s. and moved about among them. Parts of the new 
— venches were on the flat top of the hill, and here they 
hid our” aust be started in the open, under fire of small arms and 



















nachine guns. 
The company detailed to dig the forward parallel filed 
ip the ap proach trench, made a column-left into the old 
pee line, right-faced toward the front, clambered out, 
nd then edema across the open, stumbling over the 
otting remnants of Moroccans who had fought here 
eeks and weeks ago. Then, having reached the tape- 
ine, the workers unslung their intrenching tools, and 
he dirt began to fly. 
But X Platoon and part of Y were missing. Then shell 
‘gan exploding in the area. The Captain hurried back 
down the approach-trench, picking his way among the 
ngineers now crowding it to escape the shelling. He 
ame out into the open above Death Valley. Still no 
pign of the missing. He hurried down the slope—and 
et them coming from the Valley. 


by day 
onstantly 


ong that 
ast phase ir 


nting on 
ip to dig. 
rsts, and, 


em came 


- to stand 


ld Man! “Captain,” Lieutenant xX reported, almost in tears, 
hat shoefll (te thing has happened again.” 
“Not so bad; you're in good shape, though a bit de- 
ilies aved. What happened?” 
rag “We were in the trench, going forward. The bom- 
teal bardment started. The engineers crowded into the 
ramagr rench, and slowed us. Then an order came in your 
- terifed amea™s: passed down man by man. It was an order to 
hen lifted mor’ the rear.” 
ere “Did you check it?” 
at tal “Twice. It came back each time, clearly; the last time 
t was emphatic. I could hardly believe it. Still, the 
ich relict. helling might have changed plans. And if this was so, 
~ there sane would want quick action. I started the platoon back 
citement MEO™™ the trench. When we got to the open, I was 
pave it ameeePPing, to check up when some one shouted ‘Double 
) Jime!’ The men took up the double. They — it 
“be doine ll’ from me. Then some one yelled ‘GAS!’ . . . Well.” 
| oH “It took a little time after that to get a line on things.” 
“A half-hour or so. I found all of my men and about 
r the con-Hhalf of Y’s. Here we are. Whoever did i it, he’s devilish 
lever, And he’s in » Platoon.” 
ess yout “We'll find him!” 


But they did not find him—that is, not just yet. 

The work went on. 

Officers stood on the top until the men should be dug 

mily —qgeown under cover. Buglers and runners declined cover 
hile the officers were exposed. A bugler was struck bv 


r died 
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a fragment at his belt buckle; twisted half around, he 
was knocked down. He rose with a big bruise at his 
middle, and a cold rage in his breast. “T’ ll pay them for 
that some day.” 

A man grunted suddenly in the dark, and a sergeant 
said, “Sir, there’s a man hurt here.” 

“Send him back if he can be moved. No one to go 
with him if he can walk.” 

“He says, Sir, it is through the shoulder. 

would have called it a blighty. 

The work went on. 


The Major 


He can still help out.” 


Daylight came each day to find a deserted landscape. 
At night, the work went on again. 


One afternoon the Battalion Commander summoned 
the Captains, showed them a map, and said, “It may be 
ordered that this regiment take Cantigny. If so, then 
this is the plan. . ee 

Then, from the Colonel, dusty in old clothes, in which 
he had been roaming over the forward area: “In two, 
three days we go out ier training. In the meantime, each 
company sienpnandest reconnoiter approaches to his as- 
sault position. Pick out routes for use by night or day, 
off the main ways of travel. Mark them. Check your 
assault position. ‘Go up to it several times, by night and 
day. Stand in the center of your departure ‘tench. and 
look over your field of battle. Note your objective. Take 
a compass bearing on it. Pick out some prominent ob- 
jects to guide on—something shell-fire won't destroy. 
Study the ground and map together. Mark the flanks of 
your assault position with stakes that can be identified 
at might. . . . Here, Gentlemen, get under these trees 
in a hurry. Geil -damned scoundeclt” cried the Colonel, 
shaking his fist feclingly, as an enemy airplane whirred 
over their heads, “Coming over to take pictures!’ 

The conference broke up, and in a few minutes the 
enemy artillery shelled the spot where they had been. 
Hit it, too. 


* * * 


That was a lively time of training. 


They studied maps, pored over aerial photos, and 
meditated over a mud relief- -map of the town and its 
environs. They matked down enemy trenches, noted 
dugouts to be bombed, and told off parties for the bomb- 
ing. They met their codperating tank units and practiced 
with them. And then, with tanks and flame-throwers and 
all the paraphernalia of attack, they rehearsed the opera- 
tion on ground like that over which they were to attack 
in earnest. 

They attended conferences, and listened to explana- 
tions. A distinguished French officer painted for them a 
vivid oral picture of the support by the artillery. The 
Corps Commander, a little old Frenchman in Colonial 
uniform, gave them some brief advice. 

And they wrestled mightily with a host of details— 
extra canteens, extra picks and shovels, so many sand- 
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bags, so many rolls ot wire, extra 


ammunition, and so on. 


grenades, pickets 

Then came the order for the Battalion to go up twenty 
tour hours early, take over the front of attack, 
the assembly of the regiment. 
battalions exactly set in their assault positions, and then 


and cover 


T hey were to see the other 


take up their own in the new parallels of departure, 
evacuating the crooked old front line at ““H minus 2 7 
(Mark that ume well, mark it well!) 

Hurry, hurry, hurry! the pressure 


re; ider: 
growing with each hour. Then a last 
confe rence. 
Battalion 


They pressed about che 
Commander, anxiety in 
their voices, asking this and that. 
“No,” he replied, “I can’t find out 
about this, or this, or that. No, Gen- 
tlemen, but 


everything is in a last minute rush, 


I have done my best, 


and no one seems to know. I know 
things are in a mess.” Then he 
smiled, resignedly, “The truth is, 
this old Army of ours, it seems to 
me, is in a hell of a mix-up.” 

They stared at him a moment, in 
nothing less than astonishment. It 
was the first time he had ever as 
much as said, 
depend on you. 


‘ can do no more. | 

” Then they chorused 
with enthusiasm, “Oh, we'll be all 
right, Sir. Don’t bother about these 
little things. We'll look after every- 
thing!” And they hurried off to get 
things set before the camions came 
to town. 

The French tank officers dropped 
in for a last visit. Those gallant 
fighters! To them, an attack was an 
old story. No bother. No fuss and 
flurry. Obviously, they wanted to 
open a few bottles with their com- 
rades, And how the A méricains would 
there was no time for anything but 


Our 


les Américains. 
have loved it! But 
hurry. 

The trucks arrived, but not enough of them. Every- 
thing else arrived, too, but not enough of anything. Ex- 
cept the guides—and there were simply none of them at 
all! There was a fearful tension. But at least the men 
were under no great strain; the officers saw to that. And 
the Battalion, entrucked, moved off upon the minute. 

Then the long and quiet ride, in the cool dusk and 

early evening. And the long hike forward to position. 
Still no guides, but who cared? This relief business was 
an old story. They knew it to a T—The Major had so 
carefully taught it; they had so often done it. The 
artillery barked and screamed and crashed as usual, and 
from midnight on the enemy's gas-shell—an omen, that 
_warbled overhead and thudded into our battery posi- 
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own artillery is firing on our trenches. 


Se pte )) 


tions; but the relict went off without a hit: 


man was In his place by dawn. 


“Captain, ’ said the Second-in-Command 
tled down in the command post on the 
“You've put X and Y Platoons in ¢ 


I didn’t want to both: 




























Valley, ° 
from night to left. 
things were in such a rush, but they are t 
had this recent trouble.” 

“That's why I put them there. They’ re 
trouble. We got raided o 
in the Toul Sector. It ; 
again.” 

“That's what I meat 
The wires 
They pounded us hard. [c was 
to impossible to move at 
platoons were cut off from each ot! 
Everything depended on every o; 
holding where he was tll things gor 
straightened out.” 

“X and Y will hold.” 

“You remember, Caprain 
didn’t howl for help. We did 
job, and so did the other front-line 
company, without 
whole Division front. 


on our own. 


alarming the 
The Majo 
was pleased, and said so in writing 
If it happens again, we want t 
it that way again. That's why | 
feel better. “ 
“They'll be all right. 3 
tain yawned. —"They’re 
about the 
made, and they’ re steadier for it 


The ( if 
good 
they ve 


sore mists akes 


member The Mayor once said 
Well, 


go -to 


. 


never mind. Suppos 
slee-eep.”” 
The bombardment seemed to dr 
to just a mutter, and then was or 
background for their dreams. 

gas sentry, just outside, "duifead. coughed, and sighed 
The gas shell And a 


youngsters snoozed away, under the good old moon 
France. Maybe there wasn’t a War on h 


whistled overhead. bunch 


for awn 
tt ae 


“Captain,” said the Second-in-Command, shaking 
with determined diffidence, “Captain! Listen to hit 
racket.” 

“It’s a plenty,” 
more or less all around. How is it, Sentry?’ 


agreed the Captain, sleepily 


“Tear gas everywhere, Sir,” replied the gas sentry 
voice muffled in his mask. “And some HE.” 
The Second-in-Command motioned to the Liais 
Officer, who, as guide and mentor, had been left in 0 
Line by the relieved unit, to remain with the new gat 
son for twenty-four hours. “Lieutenant Hangov 
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d every ond-in-Command, “says that this is heavier 


cud the 
rhan usu. 
“Yes, 


wouldn if 


is,” averred Lieutenant Hangover. “But | 
ay that means so much. The eld place has 
heen look ng up of late.” . 

“| didn’t want to wake you up, Captain,” explained 

she Second-in-Command, “just for a bombardment. But 
well, it may be something more. Just as happened 
to us before.” 
“Puts one in the same old dilemma,” said Hangover. 
“If you go out and it’s just a bombardment, you get your 
head bashed in or lose a leg—and feel all mad about it. 
And if you don’t go out. . . . 

“If you don’t and it’s an attack,” supplied the Second- 
Command, “then you feel worse. Funny! This is a 
real war, and yet that’s not in any of the books.” 

“[ told my captain,” said Hangover, “we were too 
far back here. All mghe for that Moroccan company 
commander who dug in here in the first place. But. . . .” 

“But not all right now,” affirmed the Second-in-Com- 
mand, “not with all that’s coming off these days. They 
could over-run all four of our platoons, and we not know 
it—till they came in on us. And if we as much as lose 
one prisoner! Captain—every man in these two front- 
line companies knows all about the attack we're going to 
make. Suppose we lose even one man?” 

“They know just what to say and what not to talk 
about,” replied the Captain. “The Major taught ‘em 
that. But you’re right. Any one might talk.” 

“They've p no business putting an outfit in the front 


they Set. 
of Death 
ront ling 
uu whil 
Nes who 


king for 
‘rst night 


Y happen 


We were 
Vent our 
Was next 
all. The 
ach other 
“very one 
hings got 


ain. We 
© did our 
front-line 
ung the 
1¢ Major 
| writing 
ant to do 
why I'd 


The Cap- @ line ahead of time, that knows a thing about plans for 
zood and MP an attack,” declared Hangover. “It’s poor tactics, ] say.” 

they've “It’s our problem,” remarked the Captain. “Heavy 
or it. [re J shelling on the right, too.” 


aid. 


se we 


“That's OK,” said the Second-in-Command. “‘If they 
raid the regiment there, it doesn’t matter. They don’t 
know anything about the attack. But—we should be 
‘d to drop IMR farther forward.” 
was only 
ms. The 
4 sighed 
punch ot 
moon, in 
while 


“You can’t change the location of a post of com- 
mand,” said Hangover firmly, “not without permission. 
That's one of the things I’m here to tell you.” 

“But we can establish an OP on the plateau, with a 
chain of runner-posts to connect us,” said the Captain, 
“and I can stay up there until after stand-to hour. Turn 
out company headquarters.” 

There was a fine place for an OP just up the slope, a 
piece of trench with a good view to the front. 

The commander of the French tank battalion came 
uphill, hands in overcoat pockets, looking about him in 
the cool and murky dawn. A plump and placid person, 
he gazed toward the front, st oie in the dim middle 
distance, shell were dropping thickly along a trench. 
“The Boches are going to attack?” he asked. 

“Oh. no, mon Capitaine,” replied one of his officers, 
a tall lieutenant who was busy with a line of guide- 
stakes. “That is our artillery. I have just come from our 
front trench, and all is quiet there.” 


king lum 
1 to that 


entry, {is 


“ Liarson 
fr in the 
ew gattr 
er, here,” 
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“And stand-to time is over,” commented our Captain. 
“You buglers keep your eyes open.” 

He moved downhill to the dugout. “Now!” he said, 
“daylight’s here, and a fella can get some sleep. Call 
me if anything happens, but only then. . ng 


A runner came from the front, sprinting and drop- 
ping, rising and running on. Where the approach-trench 
ended, he made a dash across the open, dropped to earth 
as a shell fell crashing near him, and rose to run again. 
He tripped over the gas sentry, now flattened out on the 
ground, and fell into the dugout. “Jesus!’’ he breathed. 

“Watch yourself!” rebuked the Second-in-Command, 
sharply. “You'll wake. . . .” 

“Humph!” interrupted the Captain, ironically. “Of 
course I’m sound asleep. All this commotion,” he added 
irritably. “Don't you know how to enter the Orderly 
Room?” 

The runner grinned sheepishly. “From X Platoon, 
Sir,” he reported, saluting. “The Lieutenant says, ‘Our 
own artillery is firing on our trenches.’ ” 

“Our own artillery!” exclaimed Lieutenant Hangover. 
“But that doesn’t happen. Not with owr artillery.” 

“Thing to do,” offered the Second-in-Command, *‘is 
to move them out of there.” 

“Can't evacuate a trench,’ Hangover told them de- 
cidedly. ‘‘Not without orders from higher authority.” 

“We can if I say so,” declared the Captain, with some 
asperity. “I talked this kind of thing over with The 
Major, long ago. He as much as told me that an order 
like that, never to change position, is silly. He showed 
me what to do.” 

“Seems to me,” mused the Second-in-Command, ‘“‘that 
he said to pull them back to some other trench, or put 
them into holes between them.” 

“Or even out in No Man's Land,” added the Captain. 
“Anywhere where they can still accomplish their mis- 
sion. . . . Here, runner; how are things up there?” 

“Pretty bad, Sir,” replied the runner. 

“Take this,” the Captain directed the Second-in-Com- 
mand, as he scribbled a message. “Send it to Battalion 
by two runners, separately. I’m going up to look at 
things.” 

But the whole outdoors now seemed to erupt ex- 
plosions. They was a shouting, just outside. The gas 
sentry, rising to his knees, was pushing aside the door- 
blanket. “Lieutenant Bomb, Sir,” he announced, as a 
Battalion staff officer burst into the dugout. 

Lieutenant Bomb had once commanded Y Platoon, 
and his heart was still with it. Among his youthful col- 
leagues, he appeared, to the casual eye, more youthful 
yet. But a youth of this sort becomes a veteran over- 
night. He had the soldier spirit, and to be a capable 
unit commander in the midst of things was his great am- 
bition. Sudden appearances, when things were happen- 
ing, constituted one of his specialties, but the courteous 
calm of our distant Southwest was his usual demeanor. 
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Picked themselves up from the trench-bottom 


He reserved animation for tumes of great emergencies. 
And this was one of them, for rarely had he been seen 1n 
a state of so great excitement. 

“Captain,” he cried, his eyes flashing, “wounded are 
coming back into the aid station. They say the Boches 
are attacking. One man told the Surgeon he saw ‘their 
bayonets gleaming.’ The 
to know about it.” 

“Runner from Y Platoon, Sir,” said the gas sentry. 

The runner gave a sharp salute. ““Lieutenant says 
Boches are attacking,” he reported, simply. 

“Notify ordered the Captain, 
the dugout. 

“We're needed up front,” 

Then they ran uphill. 

The runner-posts had heard nothing from the OP. 

The OP was a mess, and the two buglers, splashed 
with chalk, picked themselves up from the trench-bottom, 
apologizing. 

“A big shell bashed our trench in,” cried one. 

“You!” Lieutenant Bomb spoke with feeling. 
one should bash your head in.” 

“The Frenchmen all ran,” explained the other bugler, 
“and a lot of other people, too.” 

“Why not?” replied the Y Platoon runner. “But you 
—you were here to see things and report ’em!” 

“We'll do better next time,” promised one bugler 
(and they did). 

The Captain had gone on to the front. They ran to 
overtake him. Shell still fell upon the plateau, and the 
approach- -trench was a kind of has-been. Here it was a 
series of great holes, and there it was a row of small hills. 

They passed the two support platoons. Near by, an 
impassive soldier, extricating himself from a wrecked 
shelter, was gingerly avoiding a large minenwerfer dud, 
which he regarded with cicanasl respect. 

“All OK here,” reported one platoon commander. 
“But X Platoon, in front, caught hell. Our own artil- 
lery was firing on them, too. It’s stopped, thank heaven. 
I’m all ready to counterattack, but I don’t think I'll 
have to, now.” 


Battalion Commander wants 


Battalion,” he left 


exclaimed Lieutenant Bomb. 


“Some 
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From the front came the popping of : 
broken chatter of a machine gun. 

On the left, in the front line, the trench 
seemed undisturbed. 

“Everything all mght, Sir,” reported thx 
geant. “We lost no one, and have a woun 
But X Platoon is not so good.” 

They turned tnto the x Platoon trench. 

Well. 

Well, bail of the post-war era, you have : 
books, and you have heard of scenes of this 

That was it. 

Not to dwell on gory detail, it was not a tr 
but a ruin. There was Private Dumjohn, a gloom 
He seemed to stand embedded to his ; 
paler and gloomier than ever. And then you saw re 
he was not embedded. Not a bit. And * € was Ser. 
geant Whoosis. A fine and handsome soldier, 4 goog 
man, and, like his spiritual double, the domesti lox 
cat, much given to lone prowlings, expecially wher 
Billets. Well, he’d never prowl again—not 
pieces. 





of soldier. 


But why go into all that? It was just what happens 
when a Doughboy platoon mixes it up in a war. Find 
out for yourselves, in due course. 

The men of X Platoon were scattered all alon 
line. They were shaken. They were twittering. Buy 
they were on the job. 

“Those two replacements there, Sir,” said a corporal 
proudly. ““They’re sure good shots. 

“Losses about half, Sir,” 
geant. 


said the sole remaining 
“Tl check up again. I can’t find the Lieutenant 
Scattered figures were moving over No Man’s La 
Here and there they were dropping. A machine gun wx 
near by, hidden in its clump of bushes. A lieutenant 
pertaining to it now emerged, snarling, and called on 
the riflemen to cease fire. According to him, it was now 
time to stop fighting. But, as it happened, he belonged 
to a unit not yet relieved, and so apparently was not 
aware of the attack scheduled for next day. But the 
riflemen were all aware of it; the thought was much in 
their minds. They looked to their own officers for orders 
And these knew well that there were Frenchmen, eng:- 
neers, advance parties from the other battalions, and 
strays from here and there, all of whom had been scx- 
tered around the sector, and many of whom knew about 


n 
\ 
i 
. 


“Let ’em come on.” 
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be plans ior next day. Suppose even one of them was 

er? And talked? In the dim obscurity of 

,st and shell smoke, those figures to the front a 

be plainly seen. Best to take no chances. So 

ing of rifles still went on. 

vist as well. The German records tell us that J)/#4 

ng party had taken two — but that the a h bie oy > 

Americans, firing on everything that moved away after SX. aS 7 eal = 
the attack was over, killed these two before they could be Pac XH << o> —- XA 

d thew pulled into the German front-line trench. To what unit aie a ee 

d the a these prisoners belonged has always been a question. At He parried and lunged in one motion. 

any rate, they never talked. 

That was the important thing. preparation fires to lift; then, too late, the raiders issued 


and the 





Platoon 









1COON sep. 
Prisoner, 


me) 






nch, now. 


ces Well, life is real, life is earnest. It had been a bad day from their trench—some two hundred yards from ours 
7 ‘tel for the Jagdkommando, the Raiding Unit of the enemy —and moved to the attack, even inviting attention to 
ame re _th Infantry. On the body of the leader of the ruined their approach by throwing grenades before them. 
oe . agdkommando, our people later found the orders forthe =“ y God!” exclaimed a man from Y Platoon, squint- 
2 ie raid. These, as models of their kind, were published by ing along his rifle. “Those fellas are scareder ’ n what J 
sie A the French High Command and by GHQ, AEF. am.” 


The plan was detailed; yes, and thorough. “Let ‘em come on,” ordered his platoon sergeant. 
To the south, the Chemin des Dames offensive was to “None of them will go back.” 

sart that day. So, near Amiens and elsewhere there Few did. 

were to be demonstrations; incidentally, raiders would One raider reached the trench of Y Platoon. There he 
seck prisoners and “booty.” From midnight on, here at clashed with one of the defenders, who parried, lunged, 
Cantigny, there would be counterbattery with gas and and fired in one motion—and took a wounded prisoner. 
HE. After 5:30 the enemy would shell the whole pla- The parry deflected the attacker's thrust, also his bul- 
teau. After 6:30 they would concentrate on the front let. The latter merely stripped the handguard from the 
line with artillery and minenwerfer. At 7:00 a.M. they defender’s rifle. 

would lift the preparation fire, and put a “box” around “And some people say,” mused Lieutenant Y, as his 
the area. And at this hour, the Siostidaeiaiaiine de- soldier proudly told his story, “‘that bayonet training is 


bouching from its trench, would move to the attack, the — and that the parry is the most poo-bah of the 
ah , 


when in 
C In two 


: happens 
var. Find 


ong ther 
ing. But 


corporal, 


ining Sef- 


uitenane” ae center advancing on the junction of the front-line trench s and poos.” 
ns Lend with the approach-trench which—as you know, reader— “Some ~— talk a lot of nonsense,” agreed the Cap- 
separated X Platoon from Y. tain. Well, he would have to put that in italics, now, 


, gun was 


AE But there were a few things the matter. after some eighteen years of peace. Peace is a great 


called For one, the preparation fire left Y Platoon almost un- _ breeder of nonsense. 

a onl touched. For another, the Jagdkommando provided a Another enemy soldier took cover near the Y Platoon 
belonged fam certain discord in the symphony of the attack. The trench, later to surrender. So two prisoners were hustled 
was nor ME proper thing would have been to issue early from the to the rear. 

But the ae each, crawl forward under cover of the fire, and then, The little strip of straggling wire across the front had 
when that fire lifted, throw grenades and rush. Instead been no special obstacle to the Jagdkommando, but it had 


h 
td din, le for the Jagdkommando, they waited for the caused a trifling pause as each wave came upon it. The 


or orders 


en, eng? _ 
ions, and 
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dn OD figure ran out from Y Platoon and joined the raiders. 
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first effort of the defending machine gun was not too 
successful, but the second took the rear wave in enfilade 
“That gun 


” de 


at the wire, and cut down more than wheat. 
must have brought down more than twenty men, 
clared a soldier. Well, there were only some fifty in the 
Jagdkommando; so the machine gun accounted for a 
good part of them. 

A group of five men reached a point near the head of 
the approach-trench. This was the crisis of the raid. For 
at this moment an OD figure ran out from Y Platoon 
and joined the raiders. 


“He ran up to them,” related Lieutenant Y, “and he 
yelled something. Whatever it was, it meant lot to 
them. I guess it was about the attack tomorrow. They 
were certainly excited. One of them blew a whistle, and 
signaled ‘to the rear. 

“What happened then?” 

“Most of our men seem to have seen this thing. And 
every one who saw it seems to have fired at them. All 
SIX of them went down. Must be there yet. We were 


careful not to let them craw! away. Couldn't let that 


bunch go—any of them.” 
“What happe ‘ned to that man of ours, who ran out to 
them?” 
“He's out there with the rest. 
It was the Intel- 


ligence Officer of one of the sister battalions. 


“He's here, all right,” called a voice. 
He ap- 
peared, now, suddenly, in No Man’s Land, sitting in the 
wheat, He 
noted for roaming about the area, searching out this and 
that 
that. 


in just this manner, sketching the enemy dispositions 


industriously working at something. was 
a lesson for you, young fella, if you get a job like 
And he was to be killed the next Pall sitting up 
another lesson for you, too. 

“Who are they?” called the Captain. 

“Lieutenant So-and-So of the enemy —th Infantry,” 
replied the Intelligence Officer. “Also one NCO and 
three privates of the same regiment. And a Private Such- 
and-Such, funny foreign name, belonging to your outfit, 
« aptain. And all simply riddled with bullets.’ 

“So that’s the fellow!” exclaimed Lieutenant Y. ‘‘He’s 
the one, then, who must have caused us all that other 
trouble, too. New replacement; just a month or so. 


Well, he’ ll be no more trouble, 


now. 


Then they turned to, to restore some sort of order. 

They never would have found Lieutenant X, except 
that some one saw a trickle of earth slipping down a tiny 
hole in the trench bottom. So they dug straight down, 
and there they found him, buried, pressed i into a huddle 
by the earth ‘about him, half-dead with shock and suf- 
focation, one hand twisted out of shape by pressure, but 
otherwise unwounded. 

“Did we beat them off?”’ 

“We did.” 

“Lost no prisoners?” 

“And captured two.” 
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we did our best.” 
Now, 


“Captain, 
“You did damned well. back to h 
good time for you.” 
Queer how, when such affairs are over, ti 
denly teems with adventurers from elsewh 
free with advice, and eager to be helpful. S 
tenants of the —th Infantry now appeared fr 
urging every one to do this and that. 
“Better redistribute ammunition.’ 
“You need a burying detail, now. 
“Now, Captain, we ll call for volunteers 
wounded back.” 
“The hell you say! You forget you're wit! 
lar Army. V olunteering be damned! Good ' 
to tie up your jaw and be on your way. 
They grinned at him, and took it they 
Unfortunate for them. 
said Lieutenant Y 
Captain hurried back to send in his reports. 
That job was hardly done when here came Run: 
again, “Our artillery opened fire once n 
Wounded Lieutenant Y. 
Killed one of those alle from t 
-bad. M re 
He sat down suddenly, this stead 
brave, young soldier, and tears rolled down his face 


“TH carry on up here,” 


to say, 
right in our line. 9 
the aid station. 
-th Infantry, and wounded the other 


our men hurt, too.” 


It was one of those moments. 
A middle-aged French officer came toiling up the bh 
to report some flame-throwers for the next day’s att 
“You've been attacked, mon Capitaine?” 
“And killed ‘em all, But our 
lery is firing on our own trench.” 
The Frenchman shrugged, that old, expressive shrug 
“Courage, All artillery is like that 
War!” 


Yes, there was a War on. 


or most of them. 


mon brave. lt IS the 


Then comes Lieutenant Bomb, already gone back 
Battalion, and now come up again. . 
“Captain, the Battalion Commander says he will sto; 
our artillery or break some one’s head. ~. He says th 
Battalion has done well.” 

“He does?” 

“The reserve companies formed like veterans. The 
paid no attention to the shelling. Every variety of dam 
fool loose in the sector went past them to the rear, yell 
ing at them to run, the Boches were coming. Our peopl 
paid no attention—except to shoot at some of them. A 
dump blew up in the middle of one company. [he mei 
scattered out of the way, and then re-formed in a ‘tes rea 
Our Old Man was much impressed.” 

“So he thinks we're all right.” 

“The other front-line regiment of our Division lost 
prisoners. But that’s all right. They knew nothing 
the attack tomorrow.” 

“People from top-side bother Battalion much’ 

“On the phone all the ume. Looks as if evervbod 

was keeping tabs on us—all the way up to Army.” 

“We need some help to get our wounded back 



















































er-bearers on the way now. The Battalion Com- 
ints to share your dugout tonight till time for 


“Secret 
mandet 
the attac 

“I'm 


al and ; 


oving up into the trench anyway. The ~ Bat- 
ahion scnc me word I was to vacate; that their head- 
yarters would move in here.” 

“The Old Man says you're to stay here. He outranks 
Battalion, and will establish our PC here till the 
ame to go over. If you can improve the dugout a bit 
today, well and good, but the main thing is for all of 
vou to get some rest. 


“ell be fixed up for him in good shape; count on 


1aCe sud. 
CUNY, 
Cwo lieu. 
1owhere 

the - 


take the 


that.” 
“Captain,” went on Lieutenant Bomb, the tears sud- 


denly almost starting. “It was great! There'll be no 
more bother about a lot of things. You'll see. We'll be 


a family again. The Mayor, wherever he is, will be dam’ 


he Re gu- 


3 for y 


rhe stay 


and the pleased.” 

“Yes,” said Lieutenant Hangover, coming back from 
the front. “It has been hell; but it’s been great.’ 
“What do you expect?” cried Bomb, aggressively. 
“Do vou know what outfit this is?” 


unner Y 
ore. Hi 
; gone to 
from: the - = * 

More of You old fool, 
S steady 
face. 


Fine young Bomb! 

You and he were of an age. 
Well, anyway, he was a top-notcher. Always where 
he was needed. Did about everything there was to do at 
Battalion Headquarters. And a superior company of- 
hicer, too. 

You remember the day when a shell went over the 
And Bomb’s whole platoon sat right down on 
their haunches in a bunch? He was so angry; the thing 
exploded a quarter-mile away. He raged at them, and 
waved his trench cane right and left. “Get up, God- 
dammit! Or I'll knock you down!”——Funny, maybe; 
ot your Pacifist would shudder, “Prussian!” But his Pla- 
toon thought otherwise. For there were some tough 
cookies among them, and they knew a man when they 
saw one. They thought he was great stuff. So he was 
-and he was crazy about them. 

And you remember those long serious talks? And 
those chats here and there over a Cottle? And that joy- 
ous trip to Beauvais? (A little town, but a good one.) 
A man like that takes generations in the building. And 
then, of course, The Major, who never missed a bet, saw 
what was in him, took him on his staff, and put his 
special mark upon him. 


Well, his name is on the Monument. 


young? 


the hil! 
S attack 


ur artil road? 
€ shrug 
It is the 


back 


will stop 
says the 


They 
of dam’ 
-ar, vell- 
ir people 
hem. A 
Che men 


a hurry 
ae 


That night the Battalion Commander, arrived for the 
attack, remarked, “Things go well with us, after all, 
don’t they?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 
“I found out why they were shooting you up. The 
order said you would evacuate the old front-line trench 
by ‘H7 minus 2.’ The artillery got it as ‘J minus 2.’ Dif- 
ference between two hours and two days.” 


lost two 
thing of 


ervbod\ 
\ bg 


x 
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“They thought they were free to fire on it!” 

“We ought to say J minus so many days,’ ‘H minus so 
many hours.’ W hen this is over, that’s a thing I'll rec- 
ommend. And a lot of people will call it ‘academic.’ ’ 

“Yes, Sir,” agreed the Capzain, little realizing, again, 
how often he was to hear just such condemnation as the 
Old Man predicted, of just such practical lessons, — 
the long, brave days of peace. 

“You have to go out?’ 

“To see part of the -~ Battalion in position, and chen 
shift my people to their jump-off place. Then I'll sleep 
ull we go over.” 

“Come back here to get your sleep,” 
Man. 

The Captain saw the last things done, returned, and 
settled down in a corner. 

“It was a queer thing about that man So-and-So,”’ 
served the Old Man, reflectively. “What do you sup- 

se: a desperate cold calculator, or a misguided young 
fool? He must have been responsible for those other 
things that used to happen. False alarms, twisted orders, 
and all that. He did us all the harm he could. A fine 
chance he had, though. to do any real damage 
outfit like ours!” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Now, better get \ your sleep. 
Everything ts going like clockwork.” 

The Captain woke with the crash of the artillery 
preparation. He slung and buckled his equipment, and 
gave the Old Man a salute. 

The Old Man looked 
something, a thought, a spark, passed between them. 

“TIL see you at the objective,” said the Old Man, 
casually. (It was there his clock was to strike.) 

The Captain, in the bright early sunlight, climbed the 
hill again. 

Troops crowded the trenches. The artillery shouted 
no, it raved. Canugny crashed and thudded like the end 
of the world. Tanks crawled up the reverse slope. Here 
and there the whetted edge of bayonets glittered; no fool 
ing, they really did—they glittered. 

But the Captain took it in with only half his mind. His 
thoughts were lingering in the dugout. “By God!” he 
mused. ““The Old Man’s face. Just for a moment. I 
could have sworn it was—yes, it was, The Major back 
with us again.” 

In the front-line trench Lieutenant Z was waiting. 
“Everything fine,” he said, whirling his whistle about 
his finger. “Captain, it’s a queer thing.” 

“Well, it’s a stunning thing.” The Captain pointed 
to the village, which heaved and retched across the way, 
and belched smoke and dust and flame into the heavens. 

“I don’t mean that. Something else. You know, 
the men have always been dependable. But the last few 
weeks they’ ve not been easy in their minds. Now 

“Well?” 

“Well, they know it’s no picnic, but they're confident 


—and happy.” 


said the Old 


ob- 


with an 


I'll be up all might. 


at him——just a moment, but 
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“Te’s a fact. We're a family, again.” 


The whistles sounded. 
a ae 


It was years before they reared the Monument to the 
Division. 

It was more years before the Captain ever saw it. 
Then he doffed his hat, and mused upon it. A thrill 
ran through him—that queer nameless thing that seems 
to link you with a umeless past, and with as long a 
future. Somewhere, scattered over this wide world, there 
were still some fifty thousand men to whom that Stone 
meant something. 

Yes, there they were, 


his people, too, among them. 


the names of the Heroic Dead; 


then stiffened, flushed 
with surprise, and stung with anger. Why, how could 
that be? The name of that damned deserter. 
he had rendered a special report—no, two, of them. 


He ran his eye along the list; 


On whom 
Yet, 
there it was, inscribed in bronze, and set in stone, among 
the true men of his outfit. 


And yet, He realized, after all. 


bad. His feelings were not really outraged. 


It was not so 


The man had done his worst, and failed. He had 
helped to make us what we were. 

Perhaps the thing was fitting. 

Who could the fellow be? Just a flushed, reckless 


youngster, loyal to those he thought of as his country- 


men—those men, no less brave, no less devoted, on the 
other side? Or could he have been some one of military 
background, of professional insight, cool as well as 
daring, who knew what the thing meant? 

What was it one of the Old Boys had said? And not 
so long ago. “It was a real crisis. The locality itself did 
not so much matter. But an American success did. And 
was to mean more than ever. Think of it! The Germans 
broke through on the Chemin des Dames on the day 
before Cantigny. From our standpoint, they could not 
have timed it better. Our success was to be the only bright 
spot in the whole picture of disaster. The Americans 


could deliver the goods! Looking back, it doesn’t seem 
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to mean so much. But, at the ume, it was ythin 
Paris and London were waiting, with bated th. id 
news of us. Suppose the enemy had learned our » 
tack, beforehand, and had smashed up your cimenr 
That would have spelled something for our ivision 
For the other regiments must have been throw: The 
village had to be taken, not for what it was, bu: or wha 
it meant, though every man in the Division diec on thy 
slateau.”” 

Probably this fellow realized some of that. 

How clever he had been. How quick to act upon the 
moment. Even those first two little incidents. And x 
the last. He must have asked himself, was thy 
thing worth it? what were his chances? if he put it over 
or if. he didn’t, what would he have to pay for it? there 

was a near certainty that he would die. But there was 


even so, someone, warned by him 
those few breathless moments, could get back with thy 
word he died to bring them. 

How easily it might have happened. And what a di 
ference it might have made, at least to our Division 

Yet it did not happen; Because of days 
weeks and months of careful training, of discipline 
morale-building, of practical instruction, even of clear. 
sighted prophecy. One could almost hear The Major 
' ‘When we ; into the Line, 
this. And then again, ‘Remember that ' 

By God! they did remember. They bore him alway 
in their hearts, and his lessons in their heads. L ong ag 
it seemed, he had told them everything they would | have 
to do. When the time came, they simply did it. 

Yes, the man had failed, failed before he ever started 
because The Major, though buried in the chalk of Pic 
ardy for weeks, had thwarted him before he ever made 
the effort. 


gor rd C hance thar, 


why? 


saying, remember 


> 


ge C 


He failed, although he was a thinker, a keen courag 
ous calculator—and a man of valor. 


His failure was a Monument to us. 
Now. he was Dead. And 


Let his name stay where it is. 


yes he was Herox 


THE FRONTIERS OF STATES are either large rivers, or chains of mountains, or deserts. 
Of all these obstacles to the march of an army, the most difficult to overcome is the 
desert. Mountains come next, and broad rivers occupy the third place —Napo.Fon. 
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Gas On a Hostile Shore 


By Major ALpen H. Wantr 


Chemical Warfare Service 


The wind thereupon proving fair the fleet made sail and 
brought the forces to the coast of Troy. The Trojans op- 
posed the landing valiantly. At the first onset many were 

sin and one of the noblest of the Greeks, Protesilaus, fell 
by she hand of Hector. 


EVERAL thousand years later another Heet stood off 

Gallipoli within cannon shot of Troy. The Turks op- 

posed the landing valiantly. At the first and later on- 

sets many were slain and thousands of the E nglish fell by 
the hand of the Moslem. 

The passage of years has not lessened the problem 
which confronted Greek and Englishman. The landing of 

troops on a hostile shore 1s still one of the most difficult 
erations of war. If a future defender adds chemical 
weapons to his ‘ihiastte defensive advantage the task of 
the attacking force will become still more difficult. 

The infantryman, who bears the burden of securing a 
beach-head, has given little, if any, thought to the chemi- 
cal reception he may meet as he hits the beach. It is meet 
chat he thinks about it now. It will be too late to think 

when the first unexpected pungency assails his nostrils. 

It is necessary to foresee the obstacles, and to outline the 
ways in which a defender may use chemical agents. We 

can then find the means to overcome his chemical defense. 

The practicable landing places. will generally be few 
owing to the conformation of the shore line, the depth of 
the water, the presence of surf, or the prevailing winds. 
The defender will often be able to make a fairly accurate 
estimate of where a landing 1 is likely to be made and to 
plan his defense ahead of time. Certain factors that cause 
selection of a landing beach make the place favorable for 
chemical defense. For example, the necessity for relatively 
quiet water makes a landing on the lee shore likely. On 
lee shores the wind, in general, is favorable for the release 
ot cylinders of gas from headlands or even from beaches. 

While the troops are aboard the transports and until 


The infantryman has given 
little thought to the chemi- 
cal reception he may meet. 


they are close to land, they run no great risk from chemi 
cals. There can be little chemical fire against the ships 
Cert ainly the use of non- persistent ¢ yases against ships need 
not be considered, and aside from the presence ol tear gas 
in combination with shell or shrapnel, there will be no 
probability of gas from mobile artillery. 


- 
shell from shore batteries may carry a proportion of irri 


Armor pierc Ing 


tant agents mixed with high explosive. Bombing ry aviation 
may use phosphorus or omen gas bombs, ‘len it 1s 
doubtful if a commander would sabatinens either for high 
explosive. He seeks destruction and there is no substitute 
for H.E. as a destructive agent. Nevertheless, some bombs 
of mustard gas may be mixed with H.E. to increase con 
fusion and to force the wearing of masks. 

The first important chemical attack will occur while the 
troops are being loaded into landing boats and the tows are 
being formed. During this period the attacker is most vul 
nerable. A few planes carrying vesicant spray can cover a 
wide area and cause much damage and confusion. Condi 
tions will favor the use of the chemical spray; so important 
is this that the defense may hold a number of attack planes 
loaded with mustard or Lewisite in concealment. 


The wind permitting, heavy clouds of non-persistent 
gasses such as phosgene may be released from headlands in 
such a way that the gas will cover the area that the incom 
ing small boats must cross. 


When the use of gas is practicable during the time the 
troops are going over the side to the small boats and dur 
ing the run-in, the hazards of the landing are greatly in 
creased. The mask will be mandatory and landing with a 
mask 1s a handicap. 

As soon as the first boats are within range ot enemy 
machine guns, the run-in will be covered by a smoke 
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screen laid by airplanes. This presupposes that the ele- 
ment of surprise hi is been lost and that it has become 
necessary to attempt the landing against resistance. So 
long as smoke persists the enemy will be denied the ad- 
vantage of aimed fire which of course increases the 
chance of a successful landing. 

As the attack reaches the beach and is striving tor a 
foothol« i the de fe nse again has an excellent opportunity to 
employ a chemical spray. Since aviation can swiftly lay a 
band. of chemical a mile long and several hundred yards 
wide and since there is a large area to be covered, sprays 
might be of more value at such a time than machine guns 
or tr: agme ntation bombs. 

It is after a beach-head has been gained, however, that 
the chemical difhiculties of the attac king force really begin. 
U |p to this point the use of chemic als has been largely a 
question of op portunity, but now they offer a sure and 


definite advantage to the defender. 


The first mission of the landing troops is to secure the 


beach-head and then push ahead to their final objective. 
Delay is dangerous. They must organize and go forward 
at once, The torw ard impulse must not be lost. It iS ac 
cepte ‘d Ct actical doctrine th atin pe assing an obst acle, whether 
bridge, dehle, or beach, the re must be a fanning out 1n 
order to gain shoulder room. If hemmed in by natural ot 
created obstacles on the Hanks, 
front is held by 


and the ground to the 


determined men the results will be 
meager indeed. 
Pe *rsistent chemic als will be highly effective in mcreas 


ing the difficulties of natural whee acles. Where these ob 
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not be accomplished without wearing the n 
certain to result in a large number of casualtic 

ence of the chemical snd the wearing of the : 
Also th 


loss of efficiency caused by wearing the mask ; 


definite effect on the soldier’s morale. 


im porte ant f actor. 

By making full use of the chemical obstacles 
can hold ground with a smaller number of 
would othe rwise be possible. The contamin: ates 
generally be swept by fire from machine gu 
tillery, thus slowing up the attack and keeping 
the ground surface where the contamination is 

Now, as to overcoming or neutralizing the c| 
tense. 

A landing on a hostile shore really starts o1 
soil, weeks or months before embarkation. Perfect 
training and the best possible anti-gas equipme 
se aitaly: for a landing force. 

The chemical defense organization should be n 
plete than that ordinarily required for land operat 
Each company will require its regular quota of twe 
Each battalion, in 
its gas officer and noncommissioned officer, should hav. 


noncommissioned ofhicers. additior 
squi wf carefully trained in chemical reconnaissance met! 
ods and equipped to conduct degassing Operations ot 
Each regiment should have a similar squ 
This per 


selection by hit- Of-Mi1ss met 


small scale. 
under the direction of the regimental gas officer. 
sonnel must be intelligent 
ods will not do. 

Before embarkation the commander should make ce: 


sti lies do not exist, a liber al sprinkling of mustard will 
often prove Should the attacker 
have ample room to deploy, wide bands of mustard, per 
pendicular to the shore line, will delay the lateral move- 
ment. 


tain that all anti- gas equipment is av atlable, serviceab 


i first-class substitute. 


and ready to go over with each landing wave. Every ma 


must know Roe to use his protective equipment il 
understand how to behave when exposed to chemi 
The chemical may be fired in wide bands by means 


First aid training for gas casualties should be includ 
of land mines, 


or by artillery, airplanes, or chemical There must be repeated exercises aboard ship to accusto! 


mortars. the men to wearing the mask for protracted perio 
Working while masked develops the ability to fight w! 


mk isked. 


During the landing protection 1S largely an 1n diy 


The point to be emphasized is the effectiveness of per 
sistent vesicants for hemmiung in the landing party to pre 
vent the lateral movement so necessary to the attack. The 


passage is not physically barred by any chemical agent 


prob slem. The re 1s little ch: ince for measures for grou ip pr 


but maneuver over contaminated ground is hazardous, can 


tection. When the first subwave hits the beach it 1 
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vard and secure the landing for the succeeding 
1¢ invader must organize rapidly and drive for- 
he principal objective without delay: speed 1s the 
«ence of the operation. Hence the attacker must be 
ch his chemical defensive measures to prevent the 
tack being slowed up by gas. 

Reg canal gas officers, with their assistants, should ac- 
mpany the } aang -party commander, or at any rate, land 
with an Their first duty will be an im- 
vediate reconnaissance to determine whether or not the 


wave> 


ward 


e arly subwave. 


defenders are using gas, and particularly whether or not 
che defense has laid down barners of mustard. The bat- 
tahon chemical-defense squads should accompany their 
inits as an integral part of the fighting team. T hese trained 
men should be able to detect and distinguish the various 
gases and know what to do about tt. 

The gas squads should be equipped with protective 
dothing a heavy cutting tools (small shovels and bolos) 
co clear lanes through heavily contaminated brush and 
undergrowth. 

It is an open question whether or not it will be possible 
to burden the men of chemical defense squads with a 
small amount of degassing material—say about 25 pounds 
of chloride of lime strapped to their backs in knapsacks. 
Obviously, degassing will be impossible except on a small 
scale, but it is essential that some be done. For instance, 
the degassing of the small space to be occupied by portable 
radio apparatus is most important. Communication be- 
tween the landing party and the commander of the opera- 
tion must be maintained. 

Degassing material will also be extremely useful at the 
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entrance and exits of contaminated trails. Foot burns may 
be reduced by requiring the men to scuff their feet in the 
chloride of lime at these places. 

Having found the gassed areas, the anti-gas squads must 
determine their extent, find a way around them, or make a 
way through them. Some of these men should be used as 
guides for the adv: ancing troops. 

When the beach-head 1s secured, the anti gas personnel 
will have to take measures for degassing those areas 
through which troops and supplies must pass. Extra pre 
cautions will have to be taken to protect tood and water. 
Dangerous areas must be marked, and in some cases sen 
tries posted to prevent passage through them. All pre- 
cautions against non-persistent gas clouds must be taken, 
Constant 1n- 
spection of the protective equipment is necessary. 

Medical personnel will have special duties if gas is en- 
countered. Under most conditions it will be possible to set 
up field stations near the beach where mustard casualties 
may be bathed. Salt water and issue soap will reduce cas- 
ualties materially, and there will be plenty of salt water at 
hand. 


as wind and weather m: uy favor the enemy. 


Active counter measures will, ot course, be taken age uUNst 
enemy gas as soon as possible. The artillery will direct 
counter-battery fire against enemy guns which may be 
laying down persistent agents. Here again, degassing may 
be necessary at the battery positions. 

No one has ever landed on a beach defended with chem- 
icals—no one knows exactly how to meet the chemical 
situations that may arise. We can foresee a great many 
possibilities; and if we can foresee, we can act. 


IT HAS YET TO BE PROVED that attack upon civil populations will achieve the object of 
a war, while the armed forces of the nation remain capable of retaliation. It is as- 
sumed by the advocates of ‘direct action” that, if the populace is made to suffer 
enough, it will put pressure upon its Government to terminate the war... . . The 
sufferings of the civil population would not necessarily force the rulers to make peace, 
so long as a possibility of victory remained.—LifuTENANT Cotonet E. L. M. Burns 


in ‘The Army Quarterly.” 














Tanks, Trucks, Troops 


By LieuTeENANT CoLonet VERNON G. OLSMITH Motorized Infantry anc the 
new fast tanks were con. 


Infantry 


INCE last October a new infantry regiment has 


been undergoing test at I he Intantry School. From 
data published in the Infantry School Mailing List 


and from the article on “The 4th Battalion” 


pub- 


lished in the May-June INFANTRY JOURNAL interested of 
ficers have become familiar with some of the aspects of 


bined in a swift, hard-hi: ting 
combat team. 


manding the 29th Infantry, received the folloy 


mation and orders: 


“Red main forces have initiated an attack a 
Blue left flant 
vicinity 
Another - tors 
timated to 

fantry bale 
talion of artill: 


the proposed regiment. This article describes briefly the 
operations of the new 
regiment in the Fourth 
Corps Area maneuvers 
held at Fort Benning. 

The corps area ma- 
neuvers were divided 





oT 


The 29th Infantry 


(Less 3rd Battalion at Fort Sill) 


i Dat 

Machine-gun companies have been taken from rifle 
battalions and consolidated in the 4th Battalion, which 
contains all heavy weapons of the regiment. 

All riflemen are armed with the semiautomatic rifle. 

The Improved Browning automatic rifle replaces the 
present model. 

The rifle section consists of two rifle squads and one 
light machine-gun (Browning automatic) squad. 

The regiment is motorized. 


ORGANIZATION 


into two phases: some reconnalssar 
1. A field exercise 
in which all troops 


were organized into a 


crossed the 
Chattahoochee — River 
last night and 1s now 
reported to be in. bi- 
ouac north of Lum; 
kin (Map No. 1 
“This division wil 


vehicles, 


provisional division 
operating against a 
represented enemy. 

2. A free two-sided 


maneuver involving 
operations of a mech- 
anized and motorized 
force against normal 
ground forces. 

The general situa- 
tion was the same for 
both phases: Georgia, 
Blue, at war with Ala- 
bama, Red, had re- 
cently invaded Red 
territory in the vicin- 
ity of Columbus. By 
June 16 the Blue in- 
vading force had been 
stopped along the gen- 
eral line: Opelika- 
Seale (Map No. 1). 
By the morning of 
June 18 the Blues had 


completed the assem- 


Regtl. Hq. & Hq. Co. (less 3d 
Bn. communications section) 


Service Co. (less 3d Bn., platoon 
& transportation of Co. M) 


| 


) \ Each 
24 Bn. (Hq. & Hq. | Contains | 
Det. & Com- 
panies E, F, S| 
G) 


4th Bn. [Special ) 
Weapons] (Com- 
panies D & H) 


Regtl MG Co.— 
|.50 cal. heavy] 


Ist Bn. (Hq. & Hq. 
Det. & Com- 
panies A, B, & 
Cc 


_ Each | 
Contains 


Mortar Co. 


*Includes 10 motorcycles 
**Field trains not included 





Officers 


f 


advance without delay 


Men Weapons Vehicles 


in two columns Vall 
with the 
Lumpkin Red brigade 
attack and 
across the Chattaho 
chee, and 
left of the main 
forces. 

“The 6th 
will advance 
and delay the advance 


13 156 53 Pistols contact 


116 Rifles 


29* 


10 153 28 Pistols drive 


135 Rifles 


82 


cover 
96 Pistols 
395 Rifles 
36 Lt. MG’s 


24** BI 


e 


Cavalry 


at onc 


8 MG’s 
68 Pistols 
42 Rifles 


12 MG’s 
98 Pistols 
34 Rifles 


6 Mortars 
65 Pistols 
49 Rifles 


of the enemy to the 
north and_ northwest 

“The left column, 
consisting of the 201! 
Infantry, will advance: 
by the route: rst Di 
vision Road to Har 
mony Cemetery—Co- 


lumbus-Cusseta Road 








bly of a reinforced pro- 
visional division at Fort Be nning. The troops composing 
this division were: 22d Infantry; 8th Infantry; 2gth In- 
fantry; 6th Cavalry; 1st Battalion, 83d Field Artillery; 
and Company A, 4th Engineers. The reinforcing units 
were: 2d Battalion, 66th Infantry (Light Tanks) ; Com- 
pany F, 67th Infantry (Medium Tanks) ; Company C, 
2d Chemical Regiment; and Flights B and C, 16th Ob- 
servation Squadron. 

At 1:30 p.M., June 18, Colonel Asa L. Singleton, com- 


to BM 455, and await 
further orders at BM 455 (Map No. 2). 

“The right column (all other troops of the divisi 
led by the 22d Infantry) will advance by the route 
Lumpkin Road—-Goodhope Cemetery r—crosstoads 32 
and await orders at crossroads 320. 

“Field Trains will remain in present bivouacs. 

The distances to be marched by the right and left o 
umns were ten and eleven miles, respectively. At the 
marching rate of foot troops the head of the right colum' 
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ure four hours to reach its destination and that 
four hours and twenty minutes. It would be 
tfall before they could assemble at the march 
However, if the 2gth Infantry utilized its or- 
sportation it could complete its move to the 
sal point in a short time, and cover the advance of 
hc column during the afternoon. Having decided 

n this manner, the colonel issued his orders. 
To cover the left fank of the regiment, the Reconnais- 
Intelligence Platoon was directed to send three 
trols east of Ochillee Creek to reconnoiter to the 
cheast. east, and southeast and report promptly any 

chreat of the Reds. 

The ist Battalion, with one .30-caliber machine-gun 

mpany and one platoon of antitank guns from the 4th 
Battalion, attached, was the advance guard. To trans- 
port them it was necessary to dump the loads of twenty 
14-ton trucks of the field train. 

The main body, transported IN Organic transportatior 
and in the vehicles of the 4th Battalion, was directed to 
follow at a time interval of twelve minutes. 

Orders for the movement were completed at 2:30 P.M., 
ind the motor patrols moved out. By 3:17 P.M. the tail 
f the advance guard had cleared the initial point. Twelve 
minutes later the head of the main body was under way. 

In twenty-eight minutes the advance guard moved 
eleven miles and secured the line BM 455-CR 320 with 
its leading elements. At 4:00 p.M. the head of the main 
body reached the Logging Camp. Here the troops and 
trucks were halted off the road, prepared for instant 


ovement. 
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Map No.1 


In spite of the time lost in unloading the trucks of ch 

I g 

held train for the 1st Battalion, the regiment had com 
g 

pleted its movement two and a half hours earlier than it 

could have made it on foot. Moreover the troops were 

unfatigued. 

During the afternoon, reports indicated that the Lump 
kin Reds had occupied a defensive position as shown on 
Map 2. Word having come from division to hold the 

f 2 
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Map No. 2 


29th in readiness in the vicinity of the Logging Camp, 
while the night column developed the hostile position, 
the advance guard established an outpost, and the main 
body assembled. The vehicles used by the advance guard 
were returned to Fort Benning to reload. The field trains, 
which had been released to the regiment, were ordered to 
a new bivouac at Harmony Cemetery. 

At 7:30 P.M. the colonel received orders to reconnoiter 
a circuitous route through Sulphur Springs and BM 486 
with a view to possible movement of the 2gth Infantry 
and tanks during the night. A motor patrol found the 
route to be passable. 

Orders for an attack were received at 11:15 P.M. The 
right column, supported by the artillery and chemical 
troops, was to cress a line of departure ¢ ‘generally along 
Oswichee Creek and west of the Colesbeun Cusseta Road 
at 4:00 A.M., develop the hostile main position and attack 
it frontally. 

The 2gth Infantry, with a composite tank battalion’ at- 
tached, was directed to move by motor, via the route al- 


*The composite tank battalion comprised seventeen M2A1 and 
M2A2 light tanks and nine Christies (T3E2 and M4 medium 
tanks). 


ready selected, to the vicinity of Cusseta. From there it 
was to attack at 4:30 A.M. in the direction: BM 475— 
Jamestown Cemetery, and envelop the hostile night. The 
6th Cavalry was to screen this movement, assist the at- 
tack, and cover the division’s left flank. 

Five hours remained in which to relieve the outpost 
again dump the loads of twenty troop-carrying vehicles 
move to the position fifteen miles away, and launch the 
attack. 

The advance guard (again the 1st Battalion) moved 
out at 1:00 A.M., the main body following at 500 yards 
The tanks marched from their hicaner at rr 
at 2:00 A.M., 
Springs and then following the main body to Buen 
Motor patrols to the south and east of Cusseta guarded 
against threats from those directions. To guard again 
separation of elements of the long motor column, guid 


Cemetery moving directly to 


ne 


were dropped at cross roads or road junctions, later ¢ 
picked up by the rear guard. 

At 2:15 A.M. the regiment was in Cusseta; ai 
later the tanks rolled in; at 3:20 a.M. the colonel 1: 


his attack order. On foot the movement would 
taken at least six hours. 
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ck order was based chiefly on a map study of 

et There had been no time for a detailed recon- 

ae However the motor patrols and cavalry had 
located the enemy’s night flank. 

To obtain the maximum use of the swift shock action 
‘the canks, a wide envelopment was decided upon, 
with the object of striking the hostile reserves and artil- 
lery. To have used the tanks against the organized flanks 
{the Reds, or as accompanying tanks with the infantry, 
would have fatled to take advantage of their speed and 
naneuverability, and incurred the nsk of having 
nmebili zed by fire or impassable terrain. 


them 


[he 2d Battalion, reinforced by elements of the 4th 
Battalion, attacked due west at 4:30 A.M. from the vicin- 
ry of BM 475. The tanks, from a position south of the 
rd Battalion, attacked the ridge line west of Hewell 
Creek, and then swung sharply north against the Red 
reserve and artillery area. The 1st Battalion was in re- 
serve. 

When the umpire called off hostilities at 6:30 A.M., 
the 2d Battalion, followed closely by the 4th Battalion 
elements, had gained the ridge west of Hewell Creek. 
The going had been difficult, especially for the machine 
guns me mortars which had to be manhandled over 
broken and eroded ground covered with dense under- 
growth. The tanks had a tough ume of it too, but chir- 
ren had reached the ridge line and were pushing to the 
north. The Reds, flanks turned and rear threatened, were 
dumfounded at this feat of the tankers, and their aston- 
was shared in part by the jubilant tankers 
themselves. 


shment 


Preparations were now made for the second phase of 
the maneuvers. The 29th Infantry (less the 2d Battalion 
ind one .30-caliber machine-gun company which re- 
mained with the Blues) and the 2d Battalion, 66th In- 
fantry (Light Tanks) were withdrawn from the Blue 
torces and became Reds. They moved to a bivouac 
north of Upatoi Creek in the vicinity of Eelbeck. (Map 
No. 1. ) 


In the late afternoon an umpire issued the following 
ntormation and instructions to the commanding officer, 
29th Infantry: 


“Lrepresent a staff officer from Red GHQ. You've just 


gone into bivouac at Buena Vista after a long march 


from west of the Chattahoochee. Our reinforced bri- 
gade, which got to the vicinity of Cusseta yesterday, 
was attacked this morning by superior Blue forces but 
managed to hold north of Jamestown Cemetery (Map 
No. 3). Having failed to carry this position the Blues 
called off their attack, went on the defensive, and sent 
strong detachment of infantry and tanks to Columbus. 

“There is also a strong Blue force reported along the 
U patos north of Eelbeck. The bridge just north of Eel- 


beck has been destroyed. 


¢ CG directs that you assist the Cusseta Reds by 
attacking the Blues in rear, and by capturing the Blue 
‘upplics at Fort Benning.” 








. Cusseta 
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BLUE POSITIONS ““ - —_— 
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Map No. 3 


The colonel went into a huddle with his staff. Speed 
was essential to complete accomplishment of his mission, 
and in the plans considered this factor was paramount. 

A circuitous approach from the north was discarded 
the Blues were too strong north of the Upatot. Oswichee 
Creek was a serious obstacle to an approach from the 
south. North of Cusseta, Ochillee Creek could be crossed 
only at Ochillee and Sulphur Springs, and the probabili- 
ties were that the bridges at these points were held by 
the enemy or had been destroyed. 

The plan adopted was audacious. It was decided to 
advance rapidly down the nineteen miles of direct west 
ern route from Buena Vista to Cusseta, and, if all went 
well, strike the Blue flank in conjunction with an attack 
to be launched by the Cusseta Reds. The hour of attack 
was set for 4:30 A.M., and a messenger was dispatched 
to the Cusseta Reds acquainting them with the plan. 
This messenger managed to get through and deliver his 
message by 3:50 A.M. 

The flank of the Blue position opposite the Cusseta 
Reds had not been definitely located and precise knowl 
edge of the terrain was lacking. Time, however, was the 
all i important factor, and it was decided to risk a 
without reconnaissance. 

During the night the 29th Infantry and tank battalion 
moved to Buena Vista, and formed for the advance with 


n attack 
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Such was its speed and flexibility that with: 
this team traveled over 115 miles, twice engag 
successfully on little known ground, and ne\ 
out of hand. During the night of June 18 
fifteen miles and launched a un attack withir 
four hours. [he following night it moved ni 
and delivered an attack within a period of a1 
quarter. When the attack of the second day 
the fact that the enemy had fled, the troops . 
Infantry were assembled, entrucked, and 
pursuit within an hour. Coordination, co: 
radio, was excellent. The commanding officer 
Infantry always knew the location of the tank 
able to direct their operations satisfactorily. 
the rst Battalion again the advance guard. A company The attack on the morning of June 20 wa 
of machine guns and a section of antitank guns were at- noteworthy for the boldness of the plan, the sp 
tached to it. which it was carried out, and the surprise eff: 
As the column was forming in the darkness on the enemy. 


road west of Buena Vista, a Blue plane dropped Hares, The maneuver was a real test of the c apabil ities 


but could not determine the direction of the advance new light tanks. Although during the school , 
since the entire column was east of the road junction. tanks had been used in ps and held ex 
The advance guard pulled out at 3:30 A.M., moving  cises, their employment was invariably over well-tecor 
slowly and without lights. It reached the eastern edge of noite ‘red, favorable terrain. Here their attacks were made 
Cusseta at about 4 1s ,.M.. when it encountered Blue over unreconnoitered terrain which, had its characterist 
cavalry with armored cars. Only fifteen minutes remained been known in advance, would have been rejected by th 
before the attack was to be launched, and the column experts as not favorable for tank action. Both days 
commander decided to commit his tanks to action at erations proved that structurally and mechanically 
once, while the rst Battalion detrucked. Before the tanks new light tanks can take it. 
has 
withdrawn. At 4:45 they reached their jump-off position indicated any need for materially altering its orgat 
and attacked in the direction of RJ 479. tion, except within the rifle platoon. On this point 


In fifteen minutes the tanks reached the high ground — ticipants and observers were agreed that the presen 


could get into action, howe ver, the hostile cav alry had In general, this test of the new type regiment [ 


in the vicinity of RJ 479 to find the Blues had withdrawn ganization of this unit into two sections, each com 
fearing an attack against thei exposed rear. Ordered of two rifle squads and one light machine-gut squ 

by radio to continue the attack, the tanks pushed on to faulty. 

RJ 460 where they encountered and dispersed the Blue The most effective use of our present light mac 

rear guard. They then swung north, striking the main gun (improved Browning automatic rifle with bipod 

body of the Blues in column on the road in the vicinity possible only in the prone position, which genera 

of R] 300. At 6: 30 A.M. the umpire gave the decision to quires comm: nding ground to give a good field 

the tanks. Where these guns are included in the le: ading section t 

The second part of the mission, the capture of Fort lacing ot é chem on suitable ground 1 is not always pract 

Benning, was still left. The Cusseta Reds started an cable. When contact is gained, the leading sectiot 

active pursuit of the fleecing Blues, and the tanks rolled pl. atoon has little opportunity to choose the groun 

on to Harmony Cemetery with orders to attack the Blues which to fire. The enemy forces it to take up the 

wherever found. En route to Harmony Cemetery they where it is. frequently in tall grass or underbrush \ 

dashed by the Blue command post, hurriedly ev acuated the prone position is not fe sls: As a result th 

a few minutes before. As they passed, a Blue plane 

dropped a message that was promptly delivered to the 

Red tank commander. It was to the Blue commande: 

warning him of the tanks’ approach! 


The 1st and 4th Battalions reached Harmony Church 
at 7:30 A.M., having dispersed a troop of Blue cavalry 
during their advance. Upon arrival they learned that the 
maneuvers were over. 

These Operations mark an epoch. For the first time in 
our service motorized infantry and the new fast tanks 
were combined in a swift, hard-hitting combat team. 


5 
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ght machine gun is lost. If the light machine 
eld in rear of the leading section, better op- 
* eynits will exist for the selection of more advantage- 
\ placoon consisting of three sections, two of which 
cwo squad rifle sections and the third a light ma- 


‘section, is believed to be a more suitable or- 


zat This will simplify the task of the rifle-section 
ieader by reducing the number of squads and eliminating 
che light machine guns. Also it provides a bayonet for 
very man in the leading elements of the platoon. 


Grouping the light machine guns enables them to take 
dvantage of the characteristics of the improved Brown- 

g automatic rifle, and affords the platoon commanders 
the opportunity for better control of a large volume of 
nre. 

Rifle battalions were supported by heavy machine guns 
whenever practicable, When in support of rifle etedlions 
the machine-gun company commanders looked to the 
rifle battalion commanders for fire missions and _posi- 
ions. | believe this will be the normal procedure. 

One of the advantages of this new organization is that 
when the rife battalions outdistance the machine guns 
during an advance, the 4th Battalion commander assumes 
the task of pushing them forward. This permits the rifle 
battalion commander to give his undivided attention to 
his rile units. The 4th Battalion commander does not 
command his machine guns in action after the manner 
f supporting artillery. Rather, his task is one of making 
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the machine guns available when and where needed, and 
keeping them supplied with ammunition. 
By reason of the longer range and greater accuracy of 


the 81-mm. and because its fire can be directed 


mortar, 
by radio, the attachment of mortar platoons to assault 
rifle battalions will be less frequent than was the case 
with the 3-inch trench mortar. This works out to give 
the regimental commander a reserve of fire power to be 
wtilined as he needs it. 

This inclusion within the regiment of a means of de- 
fense against mechanized forces is sound. Because of the 
speed of the modern tank a single-shot weapon for this 
purpose is not enough. While the present .5o-caliber ma- 
chine gun may not be the perfect antitank weapon, it 
is a step in the right direction. 

The suitability of the commercial 1'4-ton truck for 
the machine guns and —— is open to question. While 
it has proven the equal o 


any wheeled cross-country 
vehicle tested here, 


it » Ball a conspicuous target. In 
the maneuvers there was a tendency to approach too close 
to the front line in order to avoid manhandling the heavy 
weapons. This will not be possible under battle condi- 
tions without prohibitive losses. A solution may be a 
low-relief track-laying vehicle. 

In most of the tests the regiment operated as an in- 
terior unit of a larger force under conditions which pre- 


vented taking full advantage of its mobility. tk ig 


the instances in which it was employed as a rapidly- mov- 
ing striking force were significant demonstrations of the 
tactical possibilities of naieen motorized infantry. 
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An Intelligence Case History 


By Major Epwin E. ScHwien 


Lda 


N our Meuse-Argonne research’ we dealt with interior 
battalions concemed principally with frontal security. 
Their schemes of maneuver were integral parts of the 

{vision combination designed to produce a certain result. 
Conseque ntly, we saw little independence and originality 
vn either tactical conception or action. It was a case of 
crooved” execution. Therefore the work of the battalion 
ntelligence sections was far from complicated: it involved 
little more than the routine chore. But even in this their 
{ulure was Conspicuous. 
In this article we shall investigate a more complex oper- 
anon: a battalion detached from its division in warfare of 
movement. Under such circumstances the battalion must 
depend on its own efforts to seek out, interpret, and dis- 
eminate information. Systematic intelligence work there- 
fore becomes even more essential than before. In fact, the 
intelligence officer must function exactly like the G-2 of 
sii sion or higher echelon. And this he will never do un- 
less he has been trained as they have. 
On the evening of August 20, 1914, the French VI 
Corps bivouacked in the general area Spincourt-Ornel- 
Frain-Pintheville- Gendeecentt (Special Map). Being the 
nght (cast) corps of the Third Army, 


Beyond Higny .. the tragedy 
began. 


German capabilities by French GQG, the Third Army, 
and the VI Corps. 

Just what part did the factor ene my play in the concep- 
tion of the scheme of maneuver of the 42d Division? 

Let us first examine the information available to the 
division and its subordinate elements. This 1s found either 
in the first paragraph of the division march order or in 
the division intelligence report of August 20. 
follow: 


Extracts 


(GeneraL Map) 


In the area north of the Meuse, between Namur and Liége, 
our cavalry has driven enemy cavalry to the east. 

South and east of the Meuse there are no large enemy forces 
west of the line Houffalize—Bastogne. 

On August 18 our cavalry hurled back an enemy cavalry di 
vision on Arlon. 


(Specta, Map) 


Of immediate concern to this division, it has been learned that 
2pproximately one division of enemy cavalry is located in the 
general area south of Audun le Roman (southeast of Filliéres) 
This force ; appears to be covered by security detachments along 


the general line Fléville—Norroy le Sec—Bois le Proie (two and 





it had disposed its three divisions (12th, 
goth and 42d) to cover the exterior 
fank of this army against any threat 
coming from the fortified area of Metz- 
Thionville. Consequently, the 12th 
Division was placed in the elliptical 
zone between Spincourt and Etain, 
while the 42d Division billeted the area 
Rouvres- Béechamps-Parfondrupt-Boin - 
ville. The goth Division occupied the 
general area immediately to the south 
of the 42d Division. 

The qd Division provided for its 
local security by outposting the line 
Olley-Mouaville-Gondrecourt-Eton. 

On the morning of the 21st, the [ 
Third Army was to begin its advance 
to the north across the front of the forti- 
hed area of Metz-Thionville (Gen- 
eral Map)—an advance which was des- 
tined to culminate on the 22nd in the 
costly collision with the army of the 
Imperial Crown Prince. 


The tragic history of the Ardennes 
furnishes emphatic evidence of the al- 
most total lack of consideration given to 
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one-half kilometers south of Landres)—Landres—Grand Bois 
(west of Xivry-Circourt)—Bois Reverdel (northeast of Nouil- 
lonpont). 


(GENERAL Map) 


The area Longuyon—Virton—Tinugny—Arlon—Luxem- 
bourg appears to be unoccupied at present. However, numerous 
columns, debouching from the line of the Moselle between 
Thionville and Remich are moving in a northwesterly direction 


(Spectac Map) 


The Germans appear to have organized certain localities along 
the north bank of the Othain. Trenches have been noted in the 
southwest edge of the Bois de Rachoux and in the vicinity of 
Hancourt. It has been reported that the bridge over the Othain 
at Nouillonpont is prepared for destruction. 

To the east, intrenching has been reported at the following 
places: 


Hill 312 (one kilometer south of Fontoy). 
2. Western edge of the Forét des Tillots. 
3. Western edges of the Bois des Chevres, and the Bois de 
Sarre (southeast of Briey). 
Some ground organization has been noted near the following 
—— : 
. Lubey (six kilometers west of Briey). 
2. Lantefontaine (two kilometers west of Briey). 
3. Genaville. 
4. Les Baroches. 
5. Valleroy (a few pieces of heavy artillery here). 
6. Beaumont. 
7. Tichemont. 
8. Labry. 


The XVI Corps and the 36th, 66th, 68th, and 144th Land- 
wehr Regiments have been identified in the Brey region. 

All in all, this information furnished a rather complete 
age of the enemy situation on the evening of August 

. And, strange to say, it was, for the most part, au- 
eae It includes an extraordinary amount of detail and 
precision considering the haphazard manner in which it 
was obtained. 

The mere transposition of this information to a map 
gr aphically exposes a situation eloquent in its implications. 
For instance, it immediately becomes apparent that there 
is a more or less continuous cordon of small enemy detach- 
ments between Conflans and Nouillonpont and that be- 
hind this screen there is at least a cavalry division capable 
of intervening between the 42d Division and any possible 
objective to the north. It is also evident that first contacts 
will likely be made soon after the start of the march. 

Fully aware of the above information and its portent, the 
commanding general, 42d Division, issued a march order, 
the principal paragraphs of which follow: 

s 


2. The 42d Division, advancing in echelon to the nght 
rear of the 12th Division, will march in one column via the 
route Gondrecourt — Affléville — Joudreville — Domprix — 
Xivry-Circourt on Mercy-le-Bas. The leading element of the 
advance guard will clear Gondrecourt at 6:00 a.M. One 
troop of cavalry, which is attached to the division, is hereby 
placed under orders of the advance-guard commander. 

3. The 12th Division, on our left, will advance from Spin- 





"This paragraph contained most of the items of information 
listed on the preceding page. It is therefore omitted. 





























court at 6:00 A.M. Its march objective is Bey 
court 

The ioth and 12th Regiments of Chass: 
will march as a connecting group in the interva 
12th and 42d Divisions." 


5- Distribution of troops. 
a. Advance Guard. 
b. Main Body. 
c. Rear Guard. 
d. Flank Guard. 


Small enemy forces may be encountered by 
anywhere north of the Spincourt—Conflans rail 
any place beyond the present division outpost hit 
morning, small enemy detachments were known 
western edges of the Bois le Proie and the villages 
Norroy-le-Sec and Fléville. Enemy concentrati 
known strength in the vicinity of Briey are capable of 
our right flank tomorrow. A cavalry force that may } 
as a division has been reported in the general ar: 
Audun-le-Roman. 


ew Elements of Enemy Information 
Where and in what force will the enemy be encount 

W ‘ill he act offensively or defensively? 
2. Are there any large enemy forces or armored vel 
advancing west or northwest from the wooded area Br 
Aumetz? 
The 42d Division marches in one column on Mercy-| 
via the route Affléville—Joudreville—Domprix—Xivry 
court. The leading element of the advance guard 
Gondrecourt at 6:00 A.M. 
This battalion, with one platoon of the roth Chass 
(cavalry) attached, will constitute the right-flank guard 
the division. 


Route of March. 
Gondrecourt—Aix (north of Gondrecourt)—Nortoy-\ 


Sec—Landres—Murville—Higny—Chanois Farm 


Objectives. 

1. Eastern edge of woods one and one-half kilometers 
southwest of Norroy-le-Sec. 

2. North edge of Bois le Proie. 

3. Southwestern exits of Murville. 


4. Chanois Farm. 


The advance guard will cover the arrival of the main bod 
of the battalion on each objective. The advance from ea 
objective will not be resumed except on my order. 


Order of March. 

1. Reconnaissance detachment: 
One platoon, roth Chasseurs (reconnaissance missions 
will be assigned later by the battalion intelligence 
ficer). 

2. Advance Guard: 
1st Company. The advance guard will clear Gondrecour 
at 5:30 A.M. 

3- Main body in order of march: 

2d Company 

. Machine-gun section. 

3d Company. 

. 4th Company. 

sth Company. 

Trains. 


ala 


“Oo RO 


The head of the main body of the battalion w 


; ry 


*It is difficult to understand the motive for such an extraordinary 
employment of the cavalry brigade, particularly when we are awar 
of the need for all available cavalry on the right flank of the 
corps. 














































idrecourt at 5:45 A.M. and follow the advance guard 
«imately a thousand yards. 


ht-Alank Guard: 


e 6th Company will constitute the right- -lank guard. 
will march via the route: Trail encircling eastern edge 
: the Bois de Joudreville to Norroy-le-Sec—toad to 
wtheast of this village—trail over Hill 316 to National 
Highway No. 52- -Bonvillers-Mont—Murville—Mercy- 
«Haut. 

lis leading element will leave Norroy-le-Sec at the same 
ime the point of the battalion advance guard leaves 
that town. 

Upon arrival at Bonvillers-Mont, it will resume the 
march only upon order of the battalion commander. 
» hold the (Messenger or one red rocket from Landres). 

f Landres Artaining its final objective, Mercy-le-Haut, it will 
s of un outpost toward Malavillers, Bois Audun and Bois le 
of striking Mercy. 

be as large Messages or reports: 

Messages to tail of advance guard or head of main body. 


Dattahion 
id; that js 
Early this 


south ot 


The intelligence officer 1s now faced with the problem 
of prov iding security for the movement of the battalion 
by insuring the necessary reconnaissance.“ This entails the 
preparation of an intelligence plan. Such a plan cannot be 
aaa before the following three basic factors are 


ountered? 


d vehicles 
a Brey 
known: 

Phases of the march; 

Essential elements of enemy information; 
. Reconnaissance agencies available. 


rcy-le-Bas 
Civry-Cir I. 
rd Clears 2. 


Chasseurs 3 ’ : 
guard of The first factor was given in the battalion order. 


The second factor requires an examination. The first 
essential element of enemy information was designated in 
the battalion march order but it applied strictly to the 
security of the battalion itself. Now in the role of flank 
guard the battalion is charged with the responsibility of 
protecting the division. Therefore it might be said to have 
a double interest in the enemy. It is not only concerned 
with enemy forces which may interfere with its own 
march, but because of the very nature of its mission, it 
must be vitally interested in any enemy force which is able 
to inflict damage on the exterior flank of the remainder 
of the division. 

Therefore the first essential element designated by the 
battalion commander is insufficient to form the basis for 
a complete intelligence plan. In order to carry out its flank- 
guard mission properly, the battalion must also be kept 
informed of any large enemy forces or armored vehicles 
advancing west or northwest from the wooded area Briey 
~Aumetz. 

This would most likely be done automatically by divi- 
sion or corps without a request from the battalion. Conse- 
quently, the determination of any such large-scale enemy 
offensive sorties from the fortified Metz—Thionville area 


Norroy-le- 


‘ilometers 


ain body 
rom each 


missions 
rence of- 


rdrecourt 


‘The discussion which follows is intended to illustrate the logical, 
methodical processes of thought or reasoning which must be em- 
ployed in the preparation of an intelligence plan. The step-by-step 
synthesis is complete as to detail even to the extent of being per- 
haps a bit irksome to an impatient reader. Nevertheless if this 
methox! is applied in all similar cases there will be no /acune, 
tactics’ surprise by the enemy will be entirely averted, and the 
Missions given reconnaissance agencies will always be in accord 
with their capabilities. 


ill move 


ordinary 
re aware 
k of the 
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All 


or, as we have designated it, the Briey——Aumetz line, 1s a 
concern of either corps or army aviation. Certainly, a bat- 
talion of infantry with a security mission, even though 
reinforced by a platoon of ¢ avalry, cannot be expected to 
obtain this information with its organic means. This fact, 
however, does not relieve the 19th Chasseurs of the respon- 
sibility of asking division for it. Hence, the intelligence 
officer immediately asks that information of such a move- 
ment be communicated to the battalion with the least 
practicable delay. 

Let us now enumerate the agencies available to the in- 
telligence officer. 

First, he can call on division or, if necessary, on corps 
(through division ) for aerial reconnaissance. Today, when 
an entire observation squadron is an integral part of each 
infantry: division, requests of subordinate units, engaged 
on missions of such importance as this, would receive 
prompt attention. Of course, in 1914 there were only a few 
airplanes available to the needs of the VI Corps, but never- 
theless it appears reasonable to assume that requests for 
reconnaissance on its exposed flank would be given pri- 
ority. We should therefore consider aviation as an agency. 
Requests for such reconnaissance should, of course, be ad- 
dressed to division—not to corps. 


Next, the intelligence officer has complete disposition of 
the cavalry platoon. Naturally he will employ it entirely 
on reconnaissance. It was given no other mission by the 
battalion commander. 


The battalion advance guard can be considered as his 
third agency. The 1st Company can therefore be assigned 
reconnaissance missions that do not conflict with its rdle 
of advance guard. 


Next, the 6th Company, the designated flank guard, ts 


also available for close-in reconnaissance. 


Finally, there are the scouts and observers within the 
battalion intelligence section. 


S-2 can now begin the preparation of the intelligence 
plan. A march with proper security measures must be exe- 
cuted by bounds on successive objectives. Complete 1 in- 
formation on each bound must be obtained in advance. 
The battalion is covered by division outposts as far north 
as Gondrecourt. Beyond this village lies the unknown. 
Norroy-le-Sec and Bois le Proie were occupied by the 
enemy today: will he still hold them tomorrow? Both of 
these localities command the route of advance of the igth 
Battalion. Even more serious is the possibility that the 
battalion will encounter the enemy immediately after it 
leaves the northern exits of Gondrecourt. 


Therefore it is highly important that we learn whether 
the battalion can reach its first objective without encounter- 
ing any large enemy forces. Moreover, we must have this 
information prior to leaving Gondrecourt. If a serious 
meeting engagement ts likely during the movement to 
the first objective, the battalion should certainly take up 
at least a partially developed formation as it leaves Gon- 
drecourt. 


Now before we allow the battalion advance guard to 
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move from Gondrecourt in march formation we must 
know: 

Whether the Bois de Joudrey ille and the woods con- 
We the first objective are occupied in force. 

. Whether any Important enemy force is able to reach 
our first objective prior to the arrival of our advance 
guard. 

Roughly, it is four kilometers from Gondrecourt to the 
first objective. Therefore our reconnaissance must extend 
at least four kilometers be yond the first objective, since 
any enemy force located within that radius could reach 
the first objective before we could. This means that initial 


reconnaissance must extend at least to the line Lixiéres 


Mainville 

The 
Although aerial observation would ordinarily be confined 
to roads and trails, 
to include areas under cultivation. The principal crop in 


Piennes. 


first aerial missicn can now be formulated. 


it must be extended in ‘this situation 


this general locality is wheat. Being about three feet high 
it furnishes good cover from ground or horizontal observa- 
On the other hand, 
grain are easily observed by low-flying aircraft. 


tion. movements through standing 
The re- 
quest for aerial observation in this area might be worded 
as follows: 

Fléville—Mainville 
Piénnes. Particular attention to be paid cultivated areas and 
the following roads 


Reconnoiter the area Gondrecourt 


Affléville 
Manville. 
Fléville. 
Reports, positive or negative, to be dropped just south of 

stream crossing south of Gondrecourt at 5:30 A.M., August 

at. 


1. Gondrecourt Norroy-le-Sec—Piénnes. 


2. Norroy-le-Sec 
3. Norroy-le-Sec 


Now for the cavalry. This agency will be given missions 


best suited to its characteristics, and which cannot be per- 
formed satisfactorily by the aviation. In general, it is as- 
signed those areas affording overhead cover. The cavalry 
mission prepared by the intelligence ofhcer should, there- 
fore, be somewhat like this: 


Reconnoiter the wooded 

1. Bois de Joudreville to include the nameless woods astride 
the Affléville—Norroy-le-Sec road. 

2. Bois Devant la Ville. 

3. The several small woods between Lixiéres and Main 
ville. 

4. Bois le Proie. 
Are they occupied? In force? 

Determine the presence or absence of the enemy in the 
following villages: 

1. Lixiéres, 

2. Norroy-le-Sec. 

3. Mainville. 

4. Joudreville. 

5. Piénnes. 


areas: 


Reports, positive and negative, to Gondrecourt not later 
than 5:30 a.M., August 21." 


The battalion advance guard will also be required to 
supply information which it ts capable of obtaining. For 


*Owing to the large area to be reconnoitered and the scarcity of 
cavalry, these missions will probably be carried out by a number 
of small patrols executing reconnaissance by fire only. 
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instance, the nameless wood designated as th 
talion objective, has been assigned to the cavalr 
naissance, but it lies so close to the route of m 
constitutes a serious danger unless it is careful 
by inf: INtry amined Veuclese the ist ¢ 
orde red t 
Reconnoiter the woods on both sides of the ! 

one halt kilometers southwest ot Norroy le Sex 


Report to reach head of main body at trail 
286. Negative report can be rendered by two-star 
light; verification by messenger. 

Four scouts from the battalion intelligence plat 


tached to the ist € ompany. 


The 6th Company (flank guard) is charged 
trolling the western part of the Bois Dev ant la | 
all of the Bois de Confu. 
at 6:45 A.M. to the head of the main body at 
Two intelligence scouts are also IssIgN 


It 1s ordered to submit : 


objectiv e. 
6th Company. 
The p! itoor 


ordered to move three observers with the advance party 


observet section of the intelligence 
U pon arriv al at Norroy-le-Sec, a temporary march obser 
tion post will be established i in the church steepl tor t 
purpose of observing the Lixieres-Mainville sector The 
observers will join the trains as the end of the colum 
passes through the village. 
This completes the several reconnaissance MISSIONS that 
must be executed during or prior to the first bound of the 
battalion. 
The intelligence officer must next determine the rec 
Naissance necessary to protect the main body of the bat 
talion in its second bound. 
As in the preceding phase, the battalion must 
move out in march formation until we learn: 
. Whether the Bois le Proie is occupied in force 
2. Whether any comparatively large enemy force 
able to reach the northern edge of this woods prior to th 
arrival of our advance guard. 
The distance between the first and second ajectives 
approximately four and one-half kilometers by road. C 
sequently reconnaissance for this phase must extend fi 
or five kilometers beyond the second objective as any 
enemy within this zone could reach the second object 
before our advance guard. 
For the second bound (or phase), the reconnaissance: 
limit is fixed as the line—Mairy—Bois d’Anderny 
Murville—Preutin. 
Having determined the area to be reconnoitered, mis 
sions can now be assigned the several agencies. 
Aerial reconnaissance. 
Reconnoiter the area Piénnes 
d’ Anderny—Mairy—Mainville. 
Particular attention to cultivated areas and the 
roads: 


Murville 


—Preutin 


1. Norroy-le-Sec—Landres- 
2. Norroy-le-Sec—Murville. 
3. Norroy-le-Sec—Mairy. 

4. Mairy—Bonvillers-Mont. 


Reports, positive and negative, to advance guard at roa 


-Xivry-Circourt. 








/chobey 










































e-half kilometers southwest of Norroy-le-Sec at 6:40 
ist 21. 


rst bat. 
T recon. 
thar i 
ombed 
pany 


iter: 

woods : 
. la Rappe; 
. d'Anderny; 
»s de Bonvillers; 
‘he small woods west of Murville; 
s le Proie (repeat). 
The villages: 
Norroy-le-Sec 
Mainville; 
Piennes. 
Marry: 
Bonvillers-Mont; 
Landres; 
Murville; 
Preutin. 


with )a- 


Ville and 
It reports 


the first 
Reports to road bend one and one-half kilometers southwest 


ed to the 
{ Norroy-le-Sec at 6:40 A.M., August 21. 


Advance Guard. 

The advance guard, with the attached intelligence personnel, 

, given the task of patrolling the Bois le Proie. The result of this 
reconnaissance should be reported to the head of the main body 

prior to its departure from Norroy-le-Sec. As before, a negative 
report can be rendered by a two-star green Very light. 

During this phase, the flank guard is not given a specific re- 

connaissance miussion., 

We shall now consider the third phase of the march. 
As in the two first bounds, we must again extend our 
reconnaissance to a line which is, at least, as far beyond 
our third objective as the distance to be traversed by the 
battalion during the bound. Consequently the movement 
of the battalion from the Bois le Prote to Murville should 
be protected by prior reconnaissance to the line Trieux— 
Audun-le-Roman—Bois d’Audun—Joppécourt. 

Missions might be worded as follows: 


latoon 1s 
ce party 
observ. 
¢ for the 


yr. These 


, column 


ions that 
id of the 


1e recon- 
the bat- 


ust Not 


ce. 
force is Aviation. 
to the Reconnoiter the area Mairy—Trieux—Audun-le-Roman— 


Joppécourt—Piénnes. 

Particular attention to cultivated areas and the roads: 
Tucquegnieux—Bonvillers- Mont. 
Treux—Anderny. 

Tucquegmieux—Trieux. 
Mairy—Anderny—Maalavillers. 
Murville—Audun-le-Roman. 
Norroy-le-Sec—Murville—Mercy-le-Haut—Joppecourt. 
Landres—Murville. 

Landres—Xivry-Circourt. 
Preutin—Higny—Mercy-le-Haut. 
Higny—Boudrezy—Joppécourt. 


CLIVES 15 
id. Con- 
-nd four 

as an\ 
byective 


aissance 
lerny— 


sd, mis- All reports, positive and negative, to advance guard by 
cropped message (on recognition signal). 
Location: Road junction at northeast corner of Bois le Proie. 


le —Baois 


troops are identified.) 
The cavalry should be ordered to: 


Determine the presence or absence of any enemy in the fol- 
lowing localities: 
1. Woods: 
Bois St. Pierre; 
Bois de la Dame; 
Le Grand Bois; 


ollowing 


AN INTELLIGENCE CASE HISTORY 


Time: 7:40 a.M. (If the battalion is delayed, observer to fly 
south to Norroy-le-Sec and drop message when first friendly 
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Bois de Malavillers; 

Bois le Mercy; 

Small woods midway between Malavillers 
Woods one kilometer north of Higny 


and Maurville; 


tw 


. Villages: 

Anderny; 

Bonvillers-Mont; 

Murville; 

Mercy-le Haut; 

Joppéecourt. 

Reports to read junction at northeast corner of Bois le Prove at 
7:40 AM 

The advance guard should be given only one special recon 
naissance mussion during this phase. It should be ordered to 
patrol the wooded ravine between Maurville and Preutin, after 
reaching the third objective, and deliver its report to the head 
of the main body between Landres and the third objective. 

The flank guard might well be required to reconnoiter the 
Bois la Rappe and the Bois de Bonvillers. Reports of this recon 
naissance should be made to the main body of the battahon 
when it reaches Landres. 


The fourth and final phase of the march carries the 
battalion from its third objective to its fourth and fina! 
obyective—the Chanois Farm. 

We select a reconnaissance limit as in the previous 
cases. The following line is suttable: Audun-le-Roman 
Serrouville—Morfontaine. 

Within this final reconnaissance area, 


missions might be assigned. 


the following 


Aviation. 
Reconnoiter the area Trieux—Audun-le-Roman—Serrouville 
Morfontaine—Preutin with special attention to cultivated 


areas and the roads: 
Murville—Audun-le-Roman 
Audun-le-Roman—Serrouville; 
Malavillers—Mercy-le-Haut; 
Murville—Mercy-le-Haut Morfontaine; 
Mercy-le-Haut-—Boudrezy—Higny; 


The road centers of Filliéres and Ville-au-Montois. 


Beuvillers; 





Both positive and negative reports should be made to the ad 
vance guard at the southwestern exit of Murville at g:00 A.M 
If no recognition signal is observed by the aviation at this 
point, the observer should be required to retrace the route to 
Landres and deliver the message to the first friendly troops lo 


cated. 
Cavalry. 


The reconnaissance area which 1s selected incident to the final 
phase of the march includes a number of large wooded areas. It 
is obvious that no platoon of cavalry could ever hope to comb 
these areas thoroughly. Moreover, ‘this particular platoon has 
already had more than its share of fatiguing tasks. 

The most we can expect of the cavalry during this phase, 
then, is to determine whether there are any large enemy forces 
holding the southern edge of the large wooded area between 
Audun-le-Roman and a point in th ravine south of Bazailles. 

This information should be reported to the advance guard um- 
mediately after it reaches the third objective. This hour can be 
fixed at g:00 A.M. provided the advance guard encounters no 
serious resistance. 

In the march from Murville to the Chanois Farm, the advance 
guard should be ordered to patrol Boudrezy and the woods to the 
southwest of that town. The information gained from this re 
connaissance should be reported to the head of the main body 
before it leaves Higny. 
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The preparation of a sound intelligence plan requires a 
logic al synthesis similar to the step- by-step procedure that 
has just been outlined. At first this method m ay appear 
complicated and cumbersome but after a little practice the 
intelligence officer will find himself able to work rapidly 
and skillfully with it. 
mined in this fashion will be specific. Furthermore, agen 
cies will be assigned missions that conform to their capa- 


Rec onnaissance missions deter 


bilities. Any overburdening of an agency will become im- 
mediately apparent. . 

In this particular situation, it should be evident that the 
missions assigned the cav alry are highly dificult for one 
platoon to perform. On the other “iol § those same mis- 
sions could be successfully accomplished by a troop. 

Since an entire brigade of cavalry has been assigned the 
relatively unimportant role of connecting group , ae 
the rath and 42d Divisions, it cannot be argued that the 
corps is lacking in this arm. An immediate and urgent 
request for at least a troop should be made to division. 
Emphasis should be pl: aced on the fact that the security 
of the entire right flank of the corps depends on the ef- 
fectiveness of the 19th Battalion’s reconnaissance. If the re- 
quest for additional cavalry is denied, the cavalry missions 
In this 
particular situation that will be a difficult thing to do, as 
all missions in each phase are almost equally important. 


assigned must be listed in an order of priority. 


It is believed, however, that corps, on division request, 
would grant the additional cavalry, and that the 19th Bat- 
talion would be reinforced by the 1st Troop, roth Cavalry. 


a certain amount of clerical 
work for the intelligence officer. All missions to each 
agency must be grouped under orders to that agency. 
They must be boiled down to a concise form and then 
incorporated 1 in a document similar to an intelligence an- 
nex. A better all-around understanding will result if every 
agency knows what jobs every other agency has to do. 
Since there is a good deal of time available in this situ- 
ation, the annex should be issued in written form.’ The 
19th Battalion’s might be like this: 


There remains, now, only 


19th Battalion of Chasseurs, 
LANHERES. 
August 20, 6:30 P.M. 
1. RESUME OF THE ENEMY SITUATION. 
See attached sketch. (Omitted.) 


No enemy forces have been reported in the area LON 
GUYON—VIRTON—TINTIGNY—ARLON—LUXEM- 
BOURG, but several days ago our cavalry reported that it 
had thrown back an enemy cavalry division on ARLON. 


There are many enemy columns moving toward the above 
area from the line of the MOSELLE RIVER between 
THIONVILLE and REMICH. 


It has been reliably reported that an enemy cavalry division 
is located in the general area south of AUDUN-LE-RO 
MAN. This force has outposts, or a screen, along the general 


*Quite frequently the battalion will be forced to assign missions 
in a fragmentary and oral form owing to shortage of time and 
rapidly changing situations. 


line FLEVILLE 
LANDRES—BOIS REVERDEL. 

In addition, some defensive works have been ot 
general line CONFLANS—FONTOY. A 
villages west and southwest of BRIEY have been s 
The XVI Corps and the 36th, 66t! 
144th Landwehr Regiments are known to be in 


the 


defensiv ely. 


area. 


TION. 
a Where 


b. Are there any large enemy forces advanci: 


area between BRIF 


west from the wooded 


DUN-LE-ROMAN? 


3. MEASURES TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


a. Reconnaissance missions to subordinate unit 


(1) Cavalry: 


Reconnoiter the following woods and villages and repor 
at hours and destination indicated, the presence 


sence of enemy therein. 


Woods: 
(a) BOIS DE JOUDRE- 


VILLE to include the name 


NORROY-LE-SEC 


2. ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF 


and in what force 
countered? Will he act offensively or defensively 


' 


less extension on both sides | 


of the 
NORROY-LE-SEC road. 
(b) BOIS DEVANT LA 
VILLE. 

(c) The several woods be 
tween LIXIERES and 
MAINVILLE. 

(d) BOIS LE PROIE. 


tn 

(a) LIXIERES. 
(b) NORROY-LE-SEC. 
(c) MAINVILLE. 
(d) JOUDREVILLE. 
(e) PIENNES. 


Woods. 
(a) BOIS LA RAPPE. 
(b) BOIS D’ANDERNY. 
(c) BOIS DE BONVIL 
LERS. 

(d) Small woods west of 
MURVILLE. 
(e) BOIS LE 


peat). 


PROIE (re 


Villages: 

(a) NORROY-LE-SEC. 
(b) MAINVILLE. 

(c) PIENNES. 

(d) MAIRY. 

(e) BONVILLERS- 
MONT. 

(f) LANDRES. 

(zg) MURVILLE. 

(h) PREUTIN. 


AFFLEVILLE — 


will the enen 
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ENEMY INFOR\ 


Report to GONDRI 
COURT not later tha: 
5:30 A.M., August 


Report to road bend 
and one-half kilometers 
southwest of NORROY 
LE-SEC at 6:40 AM 
August 21. 













Chober 


ROIE. | 
P IS ST. PIERRE. 
b IS DELA DAME. 
= GRAND BOIS. 
4) BOIS DE MALAVIL- 


d along 
nber of 
gthened 
Sth and L 

e) BOIS LE MERCY. 
f) Small woods midway | 
between MALAVILLERS 
and MURVILLE. 

¢) Woods one kilometer 4 


north of HIGNY. 


genera! 


SFORMA 


Villages: 

a) ANDERNY. 

b) MALAVILLERS. 

c«) BONVILLERS- 
MONT. 

(d) MURVILLE. 

ce) MERCY-LE-HAUT. 
f) JOPPECOURT. 


nd report 
ce or ab 
Are there any large enemy forces 

holding the southern edge of the | 
wooded area between AUDUN- | 
LE-ROMAN and a point in the | 
ravine south of BAZAILLES? 


INDRI (a) North part of BOIS | 
wa _ DE JOUDREVILLE. 


(b) BOIS LE PROIE. r 


(c) Wooded ravine between ) 
MURVILLE and PREUV- , 
TIN after the third objec- | 


tive is reached. 


(d) Village of BOUD- | 
REZY and the woods to the | 
ial cone southwest thereof. 
ometerts 


RROY 


D AM., 
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Report to road juncton at 
northeast corner of BOIS 
LA PROIE at 7:40 a.m. 


Report to advance guard 
on the third objective on 
or before g:00 A.M. (pro- 
vided advance guard has 
not been delayed). 


2) Advance Guard (four intelligence scouts attached). 
Patrol the following areas adjacent to the route of march: 


Report to head of main 
body at trail intersection 


286. 


Report to head of main 
body at NORROY-LE. 
SEC. 


Report to head of main 


body between LANDRES 


and the third objective. 


Report to head of main 
body at HIGNY. 


(Above reports, if negative, 
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(a) Western part of the 
BOIS DEVANTLA VILLE 
and all of the BOIS CON- 
FU. 


Report to head of main 
body on the first objec- 
tive at 6:45 A.M 


Report to head of main 
body at LANDRES when 
latter arrives in this vil 


lage. 


(b) BOISLARAPPE; | 
BOIS DE BONVIL- | 
LERS. | 


(4) Observers. 


An observation post will be established in the church 
steeple of NORROY-LE-SEC by observers attached to the 


advance guard for this purpose, 


Sector of observation: LIXIERES—MAINVILLE. Post 
will be discontinued as soon as rear of battalion clears the 


village. 


b. Requests to higher units 
42d Division: 


Request air reconnaissance of following areas and roads 
with reports to the 1gth Battalion at times and places indi- 
cated. 


(1) First Mission. 

Area: 
GONDRECOURT — 
FLEVILLE — MAIN. 
VILLE — PIENNES. | 


(Special attention to culti- 


vated areas). | Reports by dropped mes 


Roads: e 
ae sage just south of stream 
(a) GONDRECOURT— >} crossing south of GONDRE 
AFFLEVILLE — NOR- | COURT at 5:30 aM. 
ROY-LE-SEC — PIEN- | August 21. 
NES. | 
(b) NORROY-LE-SEC | 
-MAINVILLE. . 
(c) NORROY-LE-SFC | 
—FLEVILLE. 


(2) Second Mission. 


Arez: 

PIENNES — PREUTIN 

MURVILLE — BOIS 

D’ANDERNY — MAIRY 

—MAINVILLE. (Special 

attention to cultivated Report by dropped mes 
fields.) sage to tail of advance 
Roads : guard at road bend one 








may be rendered by a two- 
star green Very light and 


verified by messenger. 


(3) Flank Guard (Two intelligence scouts attached). Pa- 


trol following areas adjacent to itinerary of the flank 
guard: 


(a) NORROY-LE-SEC 
LANDRES—XIVRY-CIR- 
COURT. 

(b) NORROY-LE-SEC . 
MURVILLE. 

(c) NORROY-LE-SEC 
MAIRY. 

(d) MAIRY — BONVIL 
LERS-MONT. 


and one-half kilometers 
southwest of NORROY 
LE-SEC at 6:40 A™M., 
August 21. 
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(3) Third Mission 


Area: 

MAIRY—TRIEUX—AU 
DUN-LE-ROMAN—JOP 
PECOURT PIENNES. 


(Particular attention to cul 

tivated areas.) 

Roads: 

(a) TUCQUEGNIEUX 

BON VILLERS-MONT 

(b) TRIEUX ANDER 

NY. 

(c) TUCQUEGNIEUX 
TRIEUX. 

(d) MAIRY ANDER 

NY—MALAVILLERS 

(e) MURVILLE AU 

DUN-LE-ROMAN. 


INFANTRY 


Reports to tail of advance 
guard, by dropped mes 
sage on recognition sig 
nal, at road junction neat 
northeast corner of BOIS 
LE PROIE not later than 
7:40 aM. (If the battal 


JOURNAL Se ptemb: 
nex, mnitic il reports were required at 5: 30 A.M 


court. At this hour the following messages a: 


D 

by the intelligence ofhcer: 

Cavalry ist Troop, roth ( 

Bois le Haut du M 
5:15 A.M. 

With the exception of several small cavalry deta 

patrols, no enemy was found in the wooded areas 


LIXIERES—MAINVILLE—] 


Observer Mission N 
5:20 A.M., August 

A few mounted men observed nding south from 
VILLI Another SI 
of mounted troops moving northeast out of NOR 
SEC. No movements seen from the BRIEY—AU] 
ROMAN line. 


south of the line 


Aviation 


toward train intersection 286. 


ion 1s delayed the ob 


Upon the receipt of these messages, the int 
server to fly 


(f) NORROY-LE-SEC south to othcer immediately notifies the commander of 


MURVILLE ~ MERCY ward =NORROY-LE- vice guard that contact with small enemy grouy 

LE - HAUT JOPPE SEC in order to contact ; 
; probab le north of Aix, and that every precautior 

COURT. it. ) | k ’ | fy 

(g) LANDRES MUR »¢ taken to avoid surprise fire. 

VILLE. As the point of the advance guard approaches 

(h) LANDRES—XIVRY tersection 286, it receives fire from the woods to th 

CIRCOURT. east. Answered by the deployed point, the enemy 

(1) PREUTIN—HIGNY 


‘ ceases abruptly and the advance is resumed. 
MERCY-LE-HAUT 


(;) HIGNY BOU 
DREZY—JOPPECOURT. 
4) Fourth Mission. 


At 6:15 A.M. a message from the advance guard rea 
the battalion commander at the northern exit of Aix t 
the effect that the first objective ( woods southeast of Nor 
roy-le-Sec) 1s free of the enemy. 


Area: Between 6:15 and 9:45 A.M. the battalion advane 
rRIEUX — AUDUN-LI without material interruption. The le ading elements 
ROMAN SERROUVILLI the adv ance guard have been forced to deploy sever 
PREUTIN. (Special sven times by short bursts of fire from small enemy deta 
som to cultivated areas.) ments, but aside from short delays no inconvenience w 
Roads: Report by dropped mes occasioned. 

(a) MURVILLE AU same to tel Of advance At 9: 50 A.M. the advance party is just turning nort 

DUN - LE - ROMAN guard at southwestern the road junction southwest of Murville. At this in 


MURVILLE at 


In case no rec 


BEUVILLERS. exit of 
(b) AUDUN - LE - RO 
MAN-—SERROUVILLEI 
(c) MALAVILLERS 


MERCY-LE-HAUT. 


it receives several messages which are immediate 


9:20 A.M laved to the battalion commander and the intelliger 


ogmtion ficer 


signal is ob The battalion commander and his staff are mar 


served, observer will fy 


toward LANDRES ing in the interval between the tail of the advance 


and z t F sa 
and the head of the main body. 


(d) MURVILLE MER drop message to first 
wan I MOR fnendly troops Caveire _ Troop, roth Covel. 
lores — HIGNY, 9:35 
(ec) MERCY-LE-HAUT he foe ae ot nl 
IDREZY HIGNY d - as Can De - eTERUINCL the wooded ravine we 
BOL . , GRANDE RIMONT (exclusive) is free of the enem 
(f) Road centers of FIL LA GRANDE RIMONT and the BOIS D'AUDUN 
LIERES and VILLE-Al occupied (strength unknown). What appeared to be tl 
MONTOIS equivalent of an infantry battalion moved out of LA 
Both positive and negativ« reports are requested 1n all cases GRANDE RIMONT at 8:00 a.m. It advanced throug 
OFFICIAL: BOUDREZY and into the woods to the southwest. Sor 
Y X cavalry, and possibly infantry, were observed in MERC) 
Cs ve te LE-HAUT. All other ordered reconnaissances are ne¢ 
> . co 


Aviation Observer, Mission No 
9:40 A.M. 

A column of foot troops, approximately 800 m« 
length, moving southwest from LA GRANDE - s NT 
was halted with head of column at BOUDREZY 
1M. A column of foot troops, about 800 met 
length, was observed at 8:35 a.m. moving west on MER‘ } 


LE-HAUT. 


Let us now see what the result of these measures might 
have been if they had been in effect on August 21, 1914. 
We shall distort history only to the extent of assuming 
such information of the enemy as might normally be ex- Bish 
pected from the execution of our reconnaissance plan. 


According to the prescriptions of the intelligence an- 
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\. other movements or concentrations observed in the 


recon aissanee area. 


Asa ‘sult of these umportant communications, the bat- 
wlion «s halted pending further instructions from the 
battalion commander. At this time the support of the 
xdvance guard is approximately midway between Mur- 
ville and “Higny. 

The intelligence officer quickly lists all possible enemy 
capabilities and gives them orally to the battalion com- 
— They might be somewhat as follows: 

_ If che 19th Battalion attempts to penetrate between 
“4 two enemy forces in the direction of Boudrezy, the 
enemy can attack both flanks of the battalion. 

If the 19th Battalion attacks the enemy in the woods 
an of Higny he can hold there defensively while the 
Mercy-le-Haut force strikes our nght flank or rear. 

3. If the 1gth Battalion attempts to outflank the woods 
by moving to the west, the two known enemy groups, 
acting in concert, and possibly reinforced, may attack west 
and drive our battalion back on the main body. 

4. If the 19th Battalion attempts to encircle the two 
enemy units by a movement around their east flank, the 
battalion not only risks being isolated and cut off from 
support of the main body, but deliberately exposes the 
division flank to two hostile battalions. 

A brief discussion ensues between the major and his 
intelligence officer. They are convinced that the flanks 
of the battalion would be exceedingly vulnerable to both 
enemy forces should an attempt be made to infiltrate be- 
tween them. They agree that the final objective cannot be 
reached without engaging and defeating one or both of 
these enemy forces. It is obvious that an attempt to en- 
arcle the enemy north of Higny by an enveloping move- 
ment toward the west, could end disastrously as the bat- 
talion might be driven back on the main body, thereby 
leaving it without flank protection. 

However, the mission of the battalion has not changed. 
It must reach the Chanois Farm and, in so doing, must pre- 
vent any enemy force from surprising or harassing the re- 
mainder of the division. An extremely delicate and difficult 
situation even with the enemy situation beautifully clari- 
fed! What an impossible one it would be with no knowl- 
edge of the size of the enemy's forces! The flank-guard 
commander is hardly justified in attacking either of the 
two enemy groups as he might be contained and prevented 
from continuing his protective mission for the division. He 
cannot encircle to the west because of lack of maneuver 
room. An envelopment to the east would leave the two 
enemy battalions between the 1gth Chasseurs and the 42d 
Division. Furthermore, such a maneuver would seriously 
jeopardize the battalion itself by exposing its other fank to 
an unknown enemy from the east. Certainly, it must do 
something. It cannot remain halted indefinitely in march 
formation. What to do? 

The head of the main body of the division is approach- 
ing Xivry-Circourt from the south. 


Faced with an extremely dangerous enemy reaction to 
any possible independent scheme of maneuver of his own, 


the battalion commander decides to inform division of the 
rT and to suggest the following coordinated action: 

. That two battalions be diverted from the head of the 
main body of the division at Xivry-Circourt and ordered 
to attack in the direction of Boudre -zy so as to outflank the 
woods north of Higny. 

2. That the southern and western edges of the woods be 
neutralized by the fire of at least one battalion of artillery 
during the approach of the Xivry-Circourt battalions. 

. That, when friendly forces are seen to debouch from 
Xivry-Circourt, the rgth: Battalion advance to Hill 349, in 
a formation in echelon to the right rear, so disposed as to be 
able to contain the enemy to the north by fire and, at the 
same time, be prepared to meet any threat from the direc- 
tion of Mercy-le-Haut. 

Such a maneuver would almost certainly have dislodged 
the enemy north of Higny and, at the same ume, would 
have had an excellent chance of arresting any westward 
movement from the direction of Mercy-le-Haut. What ts 
still more important, it would have been successful with a 
minimum of casualties. 

Thanks to the receipt of tmely and accurate informa- 
tion the battalion commander is enabled not only to avoid 
a blind recontre frontal engagement with a superior force 
but to substitute for that an intelligent and economical 
scheme of maneuver. This tumely and accurate informa- 
tion was available only because it was specifically asked 
for in a carefully prepared intelligence plan. 

Actually—and unfortunately for the 1gth Battalion- 
little or no reconnaissance was prescribed for August 21, 

1914. Higny was reached without difficulty but simply 
because the enemy did not choose to interfere. 

Beyond Higny—the tragedy began. 

The advance guard stopped, the remainder of the bat- 
talion, in close formation, blundered to within several 
hundred yards of the woods. A terrific fire decimated the 
two leading companies. To make matters worse, the other 
enemy force from Mercy-le-Haut struck the battalion 
right flank. En aged on two fronts, the 1gth Chasseurs 
lost more than es hundred men in several hours. It suc- 
ceeded, however, in taking the woods north of Higny and 
in practically destroying one enemy battalion. 


Morac: There can be no security without a systematic 
scheme of reconnaissance! 


Anyone who researches the field of intelligence is cer- 
tain to be impressed with the absolute need for trained in- 
telligence personnel in all echelons. But how are we going 
to secure this skilled personnel in the lower units at the be- 
ginning of a war? 

The author can suggest only one solution: we must train 
them in quantity in time of peace by a centralized method. 
An intelligence service school should be established, where 
specially selected junior officers can be given a three- or 
fourth-month course in this vital work. And in order that 
these trained officers may be available in time of war to 
units as small as the battalion, the grade of the battalion in 

telligence officer should be prescribed as that of major. 








The Invasion and Capture of the 
Baltic Islands—Part II 


By LieurENANT CoLonet Frep M. Green 
Coast A rtillery Corps 

and Captain C. T. LANHAM 

Infa ntry 


Y midnight of the day of landing, the German 

high comm. ind could dr: iw a bre ath of reliet. 

The dange rous voyage had been safely concluded 
landings had been effected at Pamerrort and Tagga 
the 2d "Cnchiet Battalion was 4 gme hard for the cause- 
way at Orissar while the 1st Cyclist Battalion pushed 
south from Pamerrort in an apr saan to block the twe 
roads from Arensburg to Orissar; the 4th and 5th Cyclist 
Battalions, which had landed at Tagga, had cleared 
Mustel at 5:00 p.m. and were en route to Orissar via 
Laisburg; finally the main body had established a beach 
head of great depth at Tagga Bay. All in all, then, the 
invade rs could congratulate themselves on an operation 
well initiated but still far from a conclusion. The mangy 
and decidedly sick bear was lumbering about some where 


he 


to the south or perhaps he had already turned to t 
northeast and headed for Orissar and the refuge afforded 
by Moon Island. If he bad turned to the northeast he 
would find only one cyclist battalion at the causeway to 
dispute his passage. 

From the German point of view there were two 
chances to capture the entire Ocsel garrison: (1) to drive 
southeast with the Tagga Bay force and cut the Arens- 
burg-Orissar roads before the lethargic Russians could 
pull out; (2) if this missed then the 2d Cyclist Battalion 
at Orissar would have to hold until the rst, 4th and 5th 
Cyclists arrived and these in turn would have to beat off 
both the Ocesel and Moon Island garrisons until the main 
body got up. Chance 2 was a desperate gamble. General 
von Esteroff realized it and his cyclists realized it but 
neither the leader nor the led were men to hesitate when 
the stakes ran high. Furthermore, all hands looked to 
the light naval forces north of Oecsel Island for real as 
sistance at Orissar. Im addition to its task of preventing 
Russian naval raids in and around Tagga Bay, this force 
was charged with reconnoitering routes through Kassar 
Bay into Little Sound, thus permitting the support and 
supply of the cyclists at Orissar. 

One more problem remained—Sworbe Peninsula. 
Until the seacoast fortifications that bristled on this 
peninsula fell, Irbe Strait was hermetically sealed to the 
German naval forces south of Ocsel Island. And there 
was work for this part of the fleet to do. Once Sworbe 
had fallen the navy could (1) assist the army in the 
capture of Arensburg and establish an advanced naval 
base there; (2) support the army in its advance to Orissar; 
(3) destroy the Russian fleet in Moon Sound; and (4) 


having gained control of Moon Sound, cut off all Rus 


Small and easily overlooked 
details may determine the 
ultimate issue. 


sian 1 hope of escape from Moon Island to the 
and at the same ume prevent Russian naval { 
reéntering the Gulf of Riga. With all these ; 
contingent on the fall ot the Sworbe fortifi 
was agreed to att: ick them simultaneously f tron 
land, with what results we shall later find out 


Therefore we see that the operations toll v 
landings turn on two sensitive points Ur 
Sworbe. The reader will find that seven dist 
are involved. He will also find the action 
ments of these forces difficult to follow. That { 
shoulc 1 serve to be ar home the magnitude oi th 
confronted General von Esteroft and his alk ( 
not blessed with a series of schematic maps, comfort 
armchairs, and I.E.S. reading lights). It sh 
explain to a lesser degree the authors’ failure to cor 
simplicity out of a series of labyrinthine actions 
. * * 
Tue Main Bopy 

During the first night after the landing at Tagga | 
reports reaching General von Esteroff aie ated 7 tt 
Russian 426th Infantry, which had getieened the ” 
Bay sector, was in flight, and that the 472d 4 
which had been stationed as division reserve at Arens 
burg, might be withdrawing toward Moon Island 
However, since it appeared more reasonable for 
Russians to rally in the vicinity of Arensburg 
vision had to be made to meet any counter-strok« 
that direction. 

General von Esteroff made his decision with customat 
German promptness. In spite of the fact that his m 
chine-gun carts, artillery, and combat trains had 
been ended, he decided to drive forward at daw: 
cut the Arensburg-Orissar roads. 

This bold project, announced in a field order issued 
midnight of October 12-13, directed a daybreak : 
in two columns (Map 5). The right fda) 
consisting of the 255th Infantry, was to advan 
Ladjall (4 miles northeast of Arensburg) , while « 
column, consisting of the 65th Infantry Brigad 17th 
and 138th Infantry) was to march via Karmel on Hasik 
(12 miles northeast of Arensburg).* The 131st Ini 


*One battalion of the 255th Infantry had been omitt 
the initial invading force, and was to arrive with the 
echelon from Libau. Thus the right column of the 42d 
consisted of only two battalions, while the left column |! 
This disposition suggests that the rdle of the 255th Infant: 
October 13, was that of right-flank guard 
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Map No. 5- 


in division reserve, was to halt at Monnust (13 miles 
northwest of Arensburg) pending the results of a cyclist 
reconnaissance toward Sworbe Peninsula. 

The 255th Infantry, marching at 5:30 A.M. from its 
bivouac at Irro, passed the 131st Infantry at Tawi and 
made contact with the Russian delaying positions along 
wy line Kergel—Mo6nnust. It was here that the enemy’s 
light and medium artillery had halted the 131s¢ Infan- 
ry the night before (Part I). By 11:00 a.m. the 5th 
Company had gained a position on the Russian right 
flank and the line was then rolled up without difficulty. 
One hundred and fifty prisoners and five machine guns 
were captured in the process. 

The rapid Russian withdrawal was undoubtedly due in 
part to the discovery that the 65th Infrantry Brigade had 
passed Saufer, and therefore threatened the defenders’ 
only route of retreat. 

At 3:30 P.M. the 255th Infantry reached Irrase, some- 
what exhausted and considerably short of its assigned 
march objective. To add to its difficulties, just before 
dark a Russian cavalry force, driving up from the south, 
attempted to cut its way through the regiment. The at- 
tempt failed, the entire force being killed or captured. 
With the termination of this affair the 255th sent out its 
attached cyclist company to maintain contact with the 
withdrawing Russians and forthwith settled into a dismal 
bivouac in Oesel Island's particular brand of mud. 


* * * 


about 9:30 A.M. the 17th and 138th Infantry met 
at : ifer, and marched southeast as a brigade. The ad- 
vanc’ guard, consisting of the 138th Infantry (less 2d 





Battalion) and 6th Battery, 8th Field Artillery, reached 
Karmel-West at noon, and halted for a rest. Here it was 
learned that the 1st Cyclist Battalion was having it 
troubles; one company was reported hotly intr. en at 
Uddofer, and two others at Kolljall. At both places 
strong hostile forces were attempting to break through to 
the northern route toward Orissar. It was also reported 
that Medel was strongly held by the enemy. 

The 65th Brigade promptly resumed its march with 
the 3d Battalion of the 138th Infantry at the head of the 
advance guard. As the leading elements entered Karmel- 
East, they received heavy rifle fire from the woods north 
of Uddofer. Bold and aggressive action was instant. The 
6th Battery whirled forward and, at a cost of many 
animals, went into position at a range of only 800 yards. 
The 1st Battalion (advance-guard reserve) divided, two 
companies moving to the north and one to the south, to 
attack both hostile flanks. (Don’t try this at Leaven 
worth! 

Meanwhile the brigade commander, with the view of 
driving this force to the south, had ordered the 17th 
Infantry to envelop the enemy night. But before this 
regiment could enter the action, the advance guard had 
already taken the position, capturing 1,000 prisoners, 8 

ns, and many machine guns. The remainder of the 
Russian 426th Infantry fell back toward the east.” 

Although night had already fallen, the German ad- 


vance continued. Not until Putla and Mustla were 


*This was not the same force that had been dislodged from the 
Monnust-Kergel positions by the 255th Infantry early in the day. 
It appears that the 426th Infantry, after its withdrawal from 
Tagga Bay, divided and deployed in the two positions described. 
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reached did the brigade go into bivouac. The entire 
march had been executed under conditions of extreme 
difficulty. Neither the trains nor the artillery had come 
up. The men had had nothing to eat except what re- 
mained of the reserve rations they had brought ashore 
But 
despite these hardships, despite the fighting, the driving 
rain, the quagmures that passed for sends. and the lack 
of even machine-gun carts in the way of transportation, 


with them on the morning of the previous day. 


they had made good progress, although they had not 
reached Hasik—the prescribed march objective. Never- 
theless their position astride the north road from Arens- 
burg to Orissar, effectually blocked that route of escape 
to clemevee Russian troops might still remain at Arens- 
burg. 

oo -  * 

Until well into the forenoon of the 13th, division head- 
quarters believed that the Russians would probably at- 
at Arensburg for a 
For this reason - division commander 


tempt to concentrate their forces 
counter-attack. 
had ordered the 65th Brigade to push forward to the 
northeast and not allow seoell to be contained by any 
hostile force operating in that vicinity. 

During the day bad weather had hampered air obser- 
vation and re ports had been scarce. But just at dark a 
report was made by Warrant Officer (Offizier-Stellvertz ) 
Meyer that rolled back a great deal of the Oecsel Island 
fog. Meyer had been sent out with a patrol. He had led 
that p: atrol around the left flank of the Russian position 
at Monnust and had entered Arensburg. 
said Meyer, was free of Russian troops. ‘Only an occa- 
sional straggler had been seen. 

Here was an opportunity for an aggressive man and 
apparently Meyer was not lacking 1 in aggressiveness. He 
promptly rounded up one Colonel Popoff, the town com- 
mandant, and demanded the surrender of the city. Colo- 
nel Popoff complied with alacrity and Warrant Officer 
Meyer found himself in possession of the keys to Oesel 
Island’s metropolis. But this patrol leader was in Arens- 
burg for information rather than keys so he did a little 
persuasive questioning of the estimable Colonel Popoff. 
His method would be highly instructive were it known, 
for it certainly produced results. Meyer learned that on 
the day of the German landing, division he adquarters 
and ten to twelve thousand troops had left Arensburg for 
Orissar en route to Moon Island and safety. Five thou- 
sand others had pulled out at the same time for Sworbe 
Peninsula hoping to escape from Oesel on shipboard. 
Here was real news! Meyer sat down to write his report 
and get it off post haste. And then the unexpected hap- 

sned. A wandering Russian detachment suddenly ma- 
terialized out of nothingness and surprised and captured 
the entire German patrol except one man. The 
man who escaped was, of course, the resourceful Mever. 
By dark he had reached Kergel and made his report. 

What did General von Esteroff think at this moment? 
At Orissar stood one German cyclist battalion! Twenty- 
five miles intervened. His troops were apparently close 


Arensburg, 


INFANTRY 


JOURNAL Se pte ml 


to the edge of their endurance. The rain wa 
well, Ocsel Islanders called ¢ 


battalion 


The roads 
But at Orissar stood one German 
Russian troops had been marching toward that 
more than twenty-four hours. 

At 11:00 P.M. 
was a logic: al sequence to Meyer's report. Sai 
force the 2d Cyclist Battalion at Oris: 
pressed; the Russians appear to have captured 
end of the causeway! In those moments that | 
fore he made his decision General von Esteroff n 
wondered what had happened to the naval for 
of Oesel Island that were to cooperate with the « 
Orissar; he must have tried to visualize the progre 
rst, 4th and 5th Cyclists had made toward Oriss 
those three eeelinae been engulfed i in the Russia 
Finally he must have thought of his men. 


the air force brought in a m 


They were thoroughly tired. After a more or | 
sleeple Ss night afloz it, they had landed at d: awn, plu ge 
into anbisinn forests, brushed aside all resistance. ray 


1d 
extended the beach-head to great depths, outposted th 
position for the night, started again at daybre ak, mad 
a forced march all day and fought two actions (one by 
midnight ind the 
But against all this stood 
consideration: the cyclists could not 
abandoned. General Esteroft 
broken, packs left behind, and the forced march 1 
sumed. The 255th Infantry moved out on the souther 
road, while the 65th Brigade continued along th 


each column). Now it was nearly 
rain was falling in sheets. 
great moral 


von ordered bivou 


ern route. 

The march was pushed with great resolution for t 
rest of the night, all the next day (and for the 255th 
fantry rt hg to midnight the next night) through n 
and pouring rain. On the best of the dirt roads, the n 

was four to eight inches deep. On the poorer road 
advance had to be made in columns of twos, th 
clinging to the edges of what had been road. 

This division marched and fought almost conti 
for the next 36 to 43 hours. The 65th Brigade covered 
22 miles in the last g hours of the march. The 25st 
Infantry marched 42 miles, covering the last 32 in 24 


hours. Not even the brigade cmmantin h: ad a mount 


We must leave these troops as they start their magni! 
cent march on Orissar and turn to the joint action against 
the fortified Sworbe Peninsula. 


* _ * 
Tue Sworse PENINSULA 
By noon, October 13, General von Esteroff was satis 


fied that he could safely divide his forces. According! 
he detached the 131st Infantry (which he had held 


division reserve at Monnust during the morning 
ordered it to capture the Sworbe Peninsula. 


That evening the regiment bivouacked at Tehon 
(Map 6) where it was overtaken by its combat 


and by the sth Battery, 8th Field Artillery. Th 
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armed the German belief that the peninsula 
ned by one Russian regiment. 


agers 


was ga 


Realiv ng the demoralization in the Russian ranks, the 
colonel of “the 131st believed that he could induce this 
At any rate he decided it was worth 
stry. Lherefore at 8:00 A.M. the next morning he halted 
ent a few miles north of the Russian position at 
Ansekull and sent forward his proposition under a flag 


force to surrender. 


of truce 

For five hours he waited for a reply that never came. 
At the end of that time he saw five Russian destroyers 
seaming for the eastern side of the peninsula. The 
colonel! waited no longer. These destroyers must be 
oming in for one purpose—to evacuate the Russian gar- 
ason. [he 131st resumed its advance. Two hours later 
the column was brought to an abrupt halt by rifle and 
wtillery fire from the fortified Russian position near 
Ansekull. Russian troops swarmed over the works, im- 
proving and extending the position. 

While German patrols worked forward to reconnoiter 
the enemy, the reserve battalion swung wide to the right 

: search of a position from which it onal envelop the 
hostile left. The remainder of the regiment took cover, 
to escape the punishing fire of the two Russian field bat- 
teries that supported the defense. The single battery that 
accompanied the German regiment had a real job on its 
hands: it was outnumbered two to one; it had only 300 
rounds of ammunition; and it could not locate an O.P. 
from which its fire on the defiladed hostile artillery posi- 
tions could be observed. 

There were other difficulties. The Geman commander 
had managed to get a radio message through to the fleet 
requesting supporting fires. The fleet had agreed to sta- 
tion the Friedrich der Grosse off the heme to fire on 
the position and to use destroyers for counter-battery mis- 
sions. And then the radio failed as it had repeatedly 
failed. Codrdination became impossible. The destroyers 
did some firing but the battleships were not heard from. 

The German colonel did not like the situation. Night 
was coming on. His reserve battalion was not yet in 
position to launch an envelopment. His radio was out. 
Purportedly reliable information received during the af- 
ternoon placed the Russian garrison at much more than 
one regiment. All in all the prospect was not pleasing 
and the hour late—therefore, said the colonel, 
postpone the attack until morning. 


we will 


While the 131st Infantry goes into bivouac and the 
staff wrestles with its plan for the morning attack on 
Ansekull let us see what the naval forces south of Oesel 


Island have been doing. 
o-<e @ 


Entrance to the Gulf of Riga via Irbe Strait was denied 
the German Navy by dense and extensive mine fields 
which were overlapped, except at the extreme southwest 
end (Map 6), by the fire of the seacoast armament on 
Sworbe Peninsula. Moreover, the 12-inch guns at Zerel 
outranged the main batteries of the German battleships. 
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Map No.6 


Little mune- sweeping could be undertaken until the 


= 
Sworbe batteries had been destroyed or c aptured. 
On October 1 


reconnoiter the pris: entrance 


a day of low visibility, an attempt to 
had been greeted by 
long- range fire from the Sworbe guns. On the next day, 
at Pamerrort and 


Tagga, the Friedric bh der Grosse and the Konig Albert 


demonstrated against the peninsula. 


lite the landings were being made 


During this bom- 
bardment (from positions about 18,000 yards to the 
northwest) the major caliber armament of the ships fired 
on the 12-inch battery at Zerel, while the naval torpedo- 
defense guns fired on the enemy's 6-inch batteries. For 


Taking 


advantage of this inactivity and the low visibility, the 


some reason the Russians did not return this fire. 


Germans pushed their mine-sweeping operations vigor 
ously all that day and the next. 

The German Navy had expected the Sworbe batteries 
to be taken from the land side shortly after the army 
completed its landing at Tagga Bay. This estimate was 
reasonable at that for the 13ISt Infantry had reached the 
peninsula on the morning of the 14th but they lost five 
hours by halting for a parley. 

On the 14th the navy again bombarded the seacoast 
works in an effort to ieee the enemy’s attention from 
the approaching land attack. At the same time the 
mine-sweepers kept to their work. 
29,000 yards from Sworbe, these small craft were prac- 
tically invisible. But not the cruisers that guarded them 
from submarine attack, for they were picked up by the 
Sworbe batteries during the morning and driven out of 
range. 


Being more than 


In the afternoon the communication system be- 
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tween the ear gs army and navy broke down com- 
pletely and with it went all hope of coordination. A 
garbled and ental et message from an infantry radio 
set led the navy to believe that an infantry assault was 
impending. The navy was uncertain as to how it could 
help but at a venture ordered three battleships to bom- 
bard the seacoast works at ranges from 22,000 to 13,000 
yards. This time the 12-inch battery came to life with 
a rapid and accurate reply. The bombarding ships, out- 
ranged by this battery, and threatened by submarine at- 
tack as well as by fire of the harbor-defense armament, 
were forced to maneuver at considerable intervals, on it- 
regular courses, and at high speed, 

And so we come to the morning of the 15th, the at- 
tack of the 131st Infantry and a curious amphibian situa- 
tion. During the artillery preparation for this attack, Ger- 
man destroyers from the Baltic side of the isthmus de- 
livered counter-battery fire on the two Russian field bat- 
teries that supported the defense at Ansekull while Rus- 
sian destroyers from the gulf side of the isthmus shelled 
the German battery and harassed the reserve of the I318t 
Infantry. 

All during the morning of the 15th the Sworbe guns 
remained silent. About noon naval observers saw clouds 
of smoke rise over the seacoast batteries and later on 
heard explosions. The Fourth Battle Squadron at once 
closed in and bombarded the batteries for an hour, but 
could elicit no reply. This led to a suspicion, soon to be 
verified, that the Sworbe batteries no longer constituted 
a menace to the passage of Irbe Strait. 

What had happened? This had happened. 

During the night of October 14-15 a virtual mutiny 
had taken place in the Sworbe garrison. Prisoners stated 
that their officers had made great promises of reinforce- 
ments. They had been led to believe that several Rus- 
sian divisions were coming to their assistance from the 
mainland and that naval reinforcements were en route to 
Sworbe from the bases along the Gulf of Finland. The 
failure of this promised help to materialize, the general 
decline of discipline, and the effect on the ‘ ‘sahdien? 
council” of the terms offered by the 131st Infantry under 
the flag of truce, all combined to destroy the Russian will 
to resist. 

Thus, when the 131s Infantry attacked the Ansekull 
position at about 10:00 A.M. they encountered no more 
than a perfunctory defense. Indeed, before the assault 
was well launched, it turned into a pursuit. All day the 
131st Infantry pushed southward after the erstwhile 
Ansekull defenders. Meanwhile the German Navy con- 
tinued to bombard the seacoast works. Sometime around 
noon the Russian gun crews disabled their batteries and 
fled. 

Late that afternoon the commander of the Russian fleet 
learned that the Sworbe fort was being abandoned and 
was certain to be captured. Hoping to ‘disable the arma- 
ment, so as to prevent its subsequent use by the Ger- 
mans, he sent the battleship Grashdanin to bombard the 
evacuated works. The Grashdanin closed in to point- 
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blank range and poured salvo after salvo int 

doned works until it recerved word from the c: 

at Sworbe that these batteries had already be: 
useless. These batteries had been repeated| 
by German planes, had undergone several 
ments by German battle squadrons, and final! 
subjected to this pointblank and unopposed 

ment by a Russian battleship. What was the : 
far as crip ypling the guns was concerned, the 

nil! Although extensive internal demolitions had be 
prepared in the long-range battery, only one had bee; 
actually fired. Manaus, the retiring garrison dan 
the magazines, searchlights, power plant, and antiaircraft 
armament to such an extent that they were nov 

The crews had disabled the guns by carrying off 

parts of the breech blocks. 

The threat of the Sworbe armament was now 2 
end. Save for the mine fields, Irbe Strait lay 
the invading fleet whose subsequent activities we shal 
follow a little later. On October 16 all Russian troops 0 
the peninsula surrendered. The German account states 
that 120 officers, 4,000 enlisted men, and 49 pieces of 
artillery fell to the 131st Infantry. 

Although the Sworbe action appears overwhelming 
successful, the Germans were displeased with it on two 
counts. 

(1) Before the surrender, the Russians had disabled 
their seacoast armament permanently. This | lefe | 
Strait open to naval reprisals and left the Gulf of Rig 
insecure. 

(2) Codperation between the army and navy had 
been almost non-existent throughout the operation. Th 
field radio sets of the infantry had repeatedly 
down. Even when working, they had not proved 
fective in reaching the navy. Visual signalling 
shore to ships had failed to produce senate. Differ 
codes and ciphers by the two services had rendered « 
fusion worse confounded. At least three times duung 
this operation the failure in communications prevented 
mutual understanding and cooperation. In particular did 
it keep the 131st Infantry from receiving the help tha 
the navy could have so easily given. 

All in all, then, the Germans were disappointed 
their conduct of this action despite its fortunate outcome 

While the mine-sweepers are opening Irbe Strait for 
the impatient German fleet we shall leave Sworbe Penin 
sula and move to the critical bottle-neck at Orissar 


Tue Ficut at Orissar 


it will be remembered that four companies of the 2 
Cyclist Battalion had made a 26-mile forced march along 
the shore road from Pamerrort to Orissar and by 9:0 
P.M. on the day of landing had seized the nearer « nd of 
the Oecsel-Moon Causeway (Map 7). The other two 
companies of this battalion had moved as a right-flank 
guard along the roads further south while the at trached 
Assault Company and its machine-gun platoon, finding 
no work for it at the mythical battery reported at [amer- 
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aban. ” seized enough farm vehicles to carry its equip- \\ 
landant ment hurried for Orissar. By noon of the next day OESEL \5S \ » MOON IS, 
ndeted a three companies had reached the causeway and \K | \ 
ombed gont position. \\ AWC 
mbard. ~ The Russians held the Moon Island end of the cause- 
teen wav and the cyclists the Ocsel end. The German posi- 
mbard. non covered the causeway itself and all approaches wal 10 
Nea Hostile oetoadl whether from east or west could only 
ad been be made in column; either along the causeway from the 
lamaged east or along the narrow roadway through the marshes 
tiairctafe from the west. But both to the north and the south lay 
eile open country and from either of these directions the Rus- 
paar sans could bring their full force to bear against the 
. cyclists. True the fortifications which the Russians them- me ee a ee 
ve selves had prepared for the outer defense of the causeway Lv ees am 
eat afforded the little German force some comfort against |S Russian resee 
pen to A 24G,di enveloping Attach, supported by MG and FA fire 
we cul this threat. But on the other hand, they knew that they mi autbat 5 ~0 oP” chines 
roops on were too few to long withstand a determined attack that GR Ressian fant Saggy hg ~ oped, at 10:30 PM. 
= tte could drive in from front, rear and both flanks. a Previouy prepared Russun f wath forming outer brugeheut 
neces of But then, thought the cyclists, our naval forces north en ee entre) ne 
of Oesel Island will show up in Little Sound in a matter Map No. 7. 
Imingly of hours; the 1st Cyclist Battalion that landed with us parties slipped through the thinly-held line and attacked 
on two ind marched south to delay the enemy will be in any the German combat groups on all sides. 
minute, and the 4th and sth Cyclist Battalions can’t be By evening the Russian fugitives in front of the posi- 
disabled far behind them. We'll make out. And with what tion had become numerically overwhelming. Attack 
eft Irbe comfort they could derive from this they snatched a few after attack was launched, and although these were nevet 
of Riga hours’ sleep after their 26-mile grind. pushed home with great resolution, their cumulative 
On the morning of October 13 an unsuspecting Rus- effect began to be felt. Slowly but surely the German 
vy had sian supply train materialized out of the early mist and Jefe was being driven back upon the causeway. Mean- 
The was promptly captured. This train had been sent from while the attacks from Moon Island became increasingly 
broken Arensburg without escort for the Russians were unaware vigorous. At about 10:00 p.m. the Assault Company, 
ved ef. of the fact that a determined German battalion stood which had been defending the inner bridge-head, ex 
ig trom squarely across their line of communications. Later in hausted its ammunition and was forced back in the di- 
Different the morning scattered groups of enemy troops began to rection of the village of Orissar. Russians from Moon 
red con filter up from the southwest. Some of these were sut- [sland then streamed across the causeway and began to 
duuing prised and captured. By 2:00 P.M. the cyclists had taken establish a position in the fortified inner bridge-head on 
evented about 500 prisoners—a considerable problem, incident- the Oesel Island side. 
ular did ally, for a force less than twice that size. A short while During the night of October 13-14 the fighting was 
elp that later several military automobiles and a sanitary com- furious and the situation became increasingly critical. 
pany were gathered into the net, but after that the alarm Qver-extended, split up into small detachments between 
nted in spread, and there were no more easy captures. The re- which Russian troops were infiltrating, with vastly su- 
utcome treating Russian trains halted at a safe distance while perior forces of the enemy attacking them in front and 
rrait for small infantry groups began to work around the southern ear and control of communication across the dam pretty 
 Penin- flank of the German position, seeking some avenue of well Jost, the destruction of the German force appeared 
sar. escape to Moon Island. As the day wore on the enemy _ jnevitable. 
became stronger and his aggressiveness increased. What had happened to the navy? What had hap- 
By this time the strength of the German force, which pened to the 1st, 4th and 5th Cyclist Battalions? How 
the 2d had not yet been joined by its two field guns, could not long could this single battalion stand against such over- 
h along have exceeded Joo or 800 men. It was attempting to whelming odds? On Oésel Island the Russians out- 
DY 9:00 hold a semicircular front of almost seven miles. At the numbered them 15 to 1; on Moon Island 10 to 1. Sand- 
end of same time it had to repulse repeated attacks against its wiched between these two forces, one German battalion 
rer two rear by the Russians on Moon Island. These attacks, fought for its life. And so passed the night of October 
he-Alank well-supported by artillery at close range, were vigorously .13-14. 
cached = forward in an effort to open the causeway. At daybreak the next morning the Russians renewed 
finding On the Oesel side, the situation of the over-extended their attacks. Artillery and machine- -gun fire raked the 
Pamer- German force became increasingly difficult. Small hostile German position. Casualties piled up. Hour after hour 
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Map No. 8. 


the tude of battle surged back and forth. And then, just 
when it seemed the German line must break—the pressure 
suddenly eased. The 5th Cyclist Battalion had wheeled 
into the fight near Orissar! Roads ankle-deep in mud 
had delayed them. 

Although the lack of codrdination in the Russian as- 
saults had so far saved the cyclists, their situation was 
still perilous. The Russian forces on the Oesel side were 
increasing rapidly not only in strength but in despera- 
tion. Moreover, fire was now being poured into the 
cyclists from light batteries just across Little Sound, from 
the Russian feet in Moon Sound, and finally from the 
seacoast batteries at Woi. Even with their recent rein- 
forcement, gaps 200 to 1,000 yards still existed in the 
German line. Elsewhere it was so lightly held that it 
would have to go down before any determined assault. 
This was a stop-gap—a fist in the dy ke. More men were 
needed and needed fast. And at 2:00 o'clock they came. 
Down the Taggater road, splattered with mud, panting 
from their exertion, pedalled the 4th Cyclist Battalion. 
Instantly they were rushed into the great gap on the 
threatened German left (Map 8). And even as thev 
went into position the Russian attack struck them. This 
new attack was launched in four waves and pushed home 
with a degree of resolution hitherto lacking. At the same 
time the Russians at the inner bridge-head drove forward 
against the German rear, their attack supported by sev- 
eral armored cars. Against these vehicles the cyclists had 
no weapons likely to be effective. How they must have 
cursed the lack of the two field guns which they had 
been unable to land at Pamerrort. By desperate expedi- 
ents and frantic improvisation the Germans held. For 
two hours they beat off the continuing assaults and then, 
at 4:30, the inevitable happened—ammunition ran out! 

Where was the Navy? They were charged with sup- 
ply. What had happened to them? To answer that 
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question we must leave the cyclists in their hopele 
situation and turn to the adventures of the mye - 
forces operating north of Oesel Island. 
Nava PENETRATION OF Kassar Bay 
(Map 9) 

The light nava! forces north of Oe6sel Island had 

threefold mission: (1) to prevent Russian naval raid; 


against the German ie in and about Tega B Bay; (2 
to reconnowter routes through Kassar Bay 1 
Sound, thus permitting the support and suppl) 
2d Cyclist Battalion; and (3) later to assist th: 
forcing a passage to Moon Island. 

While the Secondary Landing Force was being put 
ashore on the beaches west of Pamerrort, light naval craft 
were already reconnoitering the entrance into Kassar Bay 
to discover and open a route into Little Sound. While the 
landing was still in progress, these trawlers were attacked 
by two Russian destroyers and forced to withdray 
through Soela Sound and take refuge under the guns of 
the Emden. 

At 2:00 p.M. the German destroyers that had bee; 
bombarding Kielkond and Papensholm steamed int 
Soela Sound and the reconnaissance was resumed. This 
time the trawlers were escorted by six destroyers and six 
small torpedo boats. In Kassar Bay this flotilla met four 
Russian destroyers and a gunboat, and drove them east 
into Moon Sound, where the Russians fell back on th 
cruiser Makaroff and five additional destroyers. The 
superior weight and range of the Russian armament 
promptly turned the tables and the Germans were forced 
to withdraw without entering Little Sound or gaining 
contact with their troops ashore. So ended their efforts o: 
October 12. 

The next morning eight Russian destroyers near the 
channel entrance precluded any chance of reconnatssanc¢ 
The Emden tried to put matters right by working in a 
close as she dared, but despite her best efforts she could 
not take the Russian ships under fire. A fruitless artillen 
duel followed. Patchy tog added to the obscurity of the 
situation. By afternoon this fog had become so Rs 
that it paraly zed all naval activity for the rest of the day 

The situation in Kassar Bay was maddening to the 
German Navy, which found itself balked in all its active 
missions. To the east, in Moon Sound, Russian navi 
superiority was unquestioned while west of Soela Sound 
the Germans enjoyed a similar supremacy. The narrow 
channel through the shoal waters of Kassar Bay would 
admit none but the smallest and most shallow-draug! 
vessels. Thus, this bay formed a naval no-man’s-land 10 
which neither side could definitely establish itself 

The Germans faced a real problem. By day the sv 
perior gun-power of the Russian fleet in “Moon Sound 
prevented the light German flotilla from a7 
Little Sound. Torpedo attacks on the Russian flee 
night were rendered impossible by the shallowness : f che 
water. 

A third matter had to be faced. 
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PROGRESS OF THE INVASION 
AND NAVAL PENETRATION 


Limits of Advance of Foot Troops of the 
42d Division 
AA = Midnight, October 12-13 
8B Midnight, October 13-14 
CC Noon, October 14 
DD Sunset, October 14 


Movement from Tagge Bay to Orrisar of the 
4th and Sth Cyclist Battalions 


E Sunset, October 12 
F Noon, October 13 
G Sunset, October 13, the 4th Battalion 
H Sunset, October 13, the Sth Battalion 
1 Noon, October 14, the 4th Battalion 


Naval Operations 
October 12 


Initial Reconneissance-in-force of Kessar Bay 
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October '4 


Battleship Karser 

Cruiser “Emden 

Attack by Heinrich's 17 destroyers 

Withdrawal of Russien light craft 

Russian Cruiser “Makaroff” 

Anchorage of Russian Baltic Reet 

Rosenburg's dash into Little Sound 

German anchorage in Tagge Bay 

Russian destroyer, with map, captured before 

foundering 

U I3ist Infantry, deployed for assault on Ansetull 
position, October 14 

v Russian Reinforcement of Moon Island continues 
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sans had been unexpectedly dilatory in removing range- 
marks and channel buoys from Kassar Bay and had 
failed to mine or obstruct the channel, it was reasonable 
to suppose that they were now tardily accomplishing 
those very things under cover of fog. As a matter of 
fact, the Russians had deliberately left this channel open 
and well buoyed in order to preserve a sortie route for 
themselves, believing that German craft would find tt 
impossible to navigate these difficult waters anyway. 
However, the determined German effort to penetrate this 
opening caused the Russian naval commander to re- 
gret his former decision, and on the nights of October 
12-13 and 13-14 he made unsuccessful attempts to have 
the channel mined. His failure was occasioned by mutiny 
on his mine planters. The crews, fearing that the waters 
had already been mined by the Germans, flatly refused 
to undertake the missions. (On the third night, October 
14-15, the planters, manned by destroyer crews, finally 
laid a mine barrier, but failed to carry it close enough to 
the Oesel shore to be truly effective. ) 

By the morning of October 14 the German destroyer 
flotilla had been strongly reinforced. About noon, sup- 
ported by overhead fire from the battleship Kaiser and 
the cruised Emden, 17 German destroyers entered Kas- 
sat Bay, attacked two Russian gunboats and 11 destroy- 
ets, and in a three-hour battle drove them back on the 
Russian cruiser Makaroff. During this action three Ger- 
man destroyers were badly damaged and one was sunk 
(one ran aground and three were struck by mines). One 
Russian gunboat went down and one of their newest 


disabled, abandoned and 
quickly captured. On this destroyer the Germans found 
a map showing the location of Russian mine fields off 
Woi. This ship had ben caught squarely by a large sheil 
from the Kaiser and despite the Germans’ efforts to save 
her she finally capsized. The captured chart was a real 
find and was to prove its worth some time later off the 
southern entrance of Moon Sound. 

But the major success of the German Navy on this day 
lay elsewhere. While the enemy's attention was engaged 
by Commodore Heinrich’s aggressive destroyers, Com- 
mander von Rosenberg’s shallow-draught scouting boats 
slipped into Little Sound and by 2:30 p.m. reached Onris- 
sar. But although the navy had arrived, no one knew 

what to do for not a word of the cyclists’ desperate situa- 
tion had filtered through. Therefore Commander von 
Rosenberg did the only thing he could—he immediately 
dispatched a liaison officer to gain contact with the 2d 
Cyclist Battalion. 

And so at 4:30 P.M., the exact hour at which the am- 
munition crisis had brought the cyclists to their last ditch, 
this liaison officer, this deus ex machina, dropped into 
their midst. The light torpedo boats had arrived, he said, 
and would like to know how they could help. He got 
his answer in a hurry—small-arms ammunition as fast 
as the navy could get it in and then interdiction fire on 
the causeway and a warm artillery salutation to the Rus- 
sian masses at each end. 

The ammunition came ashore tn a hurry but a com 
munication delay and darkness prevented the second re- 


and fastest destroyers was 
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Map No. 10 


quest from being carried out until the next morning. 

In war it seems that the breaks, whether good or bad, 
all come at once. The cyclists had met and overcome 
their full measure of ill fortune and the scales now 
turned with a vengeance. On the heels of the liaison of- 
ficer came the 6th Battery, 8th Field Artillery, and a bat- 
talion commander of the 17th Infantry who reported the 
arrival of the 65th Brigade. 

The 6th Battery came forward at a gallop, went into 
position, and sent the Russians’ armored cars scurrying 
back to Moon Island. The 17th Infantry, hurrying 1 in 
from the Taggafer Road, satel the inner bridge- head 
at about 5:00 P.M. and by 7:00 p.m. the Oesel ond of the 
causeway was again in German hands. (Map 8.) 

The 138th Infantry then came up and went into biv- 
ouac on the German right, extending the line from Little 
Sound to the swamps on the west. During the night 
three futile Russian attacks were launched across the dam 
while the light batteries on the opposite shore of Little 
Sound and the heavy guns from Woi and from the Russian 
fleet, kept up an intermittent fire. But their efforts were 
foredoomed; the chance of escape had gone. 

Unknown to the 65th Brigade, with which all com- 
munication had been lost, the 255th Infantry arrived 
squarely in the Russian rear about midnight of October 
14-15 (Map 10), after a march of 32 miles ‘in 24 hours. 

A night attack was clearly not in order. The situation 
was altogether unknown, the terrain unfamiliar and un- 
reconnoitered, and the men of the 255th exhausted. 
Therefore the regimental commander wisely bivouacked 
his command along the road under cover of a march 
outpost. 


Although the circle had closed, neither General von 
Esteroff nor the colonel of the 255th Infantry knew it. 
Indeed, the situation had not even clarified the next 
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morning. Division headquarters was convinc 
Russian division had already made good its 
that only a minor force remained at Orissar. 

On the morning of the 15th confusion wa 
The 65th Brigade was unaware of the pres 
255th Infantry and the 255th was equally i: 
as to the brigade. Fog and the uncoordinated | for 
the Russians to find some avenue of escape he ichtene) 
the obscurity. 

The 255th Infantry had other troubles: its . 
ammunition, unreplenished since Siilieg, was alm 
exhausted. So rapid had been the advance of 
nificent infantry that neither its combat wagons, its 
chine-gun companies, nor its attached artillery had ye 
The 65th Brigade found itself in similar 
Late in the morning a full battery joined ¢ 
brigade, giving it two batteries in all, and a half batter 
seached the 255th. 


caught up. 
straits. 


They came none too soon, for at 11:00 A.M. the 
vision commander ordered the 65th Brigade to attack les: 
the Russians escape by water. Not until this attack 
jumped off did the colonel of the 255th have any idea 
the situation. But with the opening salvos of the bn 
gade’s two batteries he saw the picture as it actually stood 
and at once ordered his regiment to attack. Thus, at 
about 2:00 P.M., the 65th Brigade and the 255th Infantry 
jumped off in simultaneous but watiiialinened attacks 
By 2:30 p.M. white flags were breaking out all along th 
Russian line. By 5:00 ‘o'clock the capitulation was com 
plete; the Russian 107th Division had ceased to exis 
(Map 10 shows the final German movement.) * 

The fall of Ocsel Island marked off part of the Ger 
man mission: there still remained Moon Island and «ts 
and the Russian fleet in the Gulf of Riga. As 
we approach the final chapter of the invasion we 
again return to that part of the fleet operating south of 


Ocsel Island. 


garrison, 


Nava. ACTION IN THE GULF OF Rica 
(Map 11) 

As soon as the seacoast batteries on Sworbe Penin 
sula had been captured, the navy completed sweet 
its channel through the mine fields in Irbe Strait. Th Is 
work progressed so rapidly that during the morning 0! 
October 16 a German squadron entered the Gulf o f Rig ra 
Supply ships, under escort of a cruiser, were dropped of 





*The close reader has probably noted that although the 2d, 4th 
and 5th Cyclist Battalions were duly accounted for, no mentic! 
was made of the Ist Battalion in the fight about Orissar. The 1st 
Cyclists undoubtedly fought the good fight there but the ] 
have been unable to find any record of it. On the night of October 


12-13, four of its six companies held the northern road from 
Arensburg to Orissar while the other two companies tried * 
reach a position from which they could block the southern r 

These two companies were driven out of range of the road on the 
next morning. During the 13th the entire battalion was driven ot 


to the north. By the 14th it became apparent that the grea 
mass of the Arensburg garrison was streaming up the rm 
road and that the 2d Cyclist Battalion was hard pressed 
upon the Ist Cyclists moved eastward with the idea of | 
them but the heavy mud prevented them from getting beyon 
Taggafer. And at Taggafer on the night of October 14-1 
account of the Ist Cyclist Battalion ends. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS AND THE 
INVASION OF MOON ISLAND 
OCTOBER 17-19 
A Net and boom obstruction, covering anchor 

age 


B Bombardment of Russian fleet, 10:30 A.M 
Oct. 17, by two German battleships 


C Russian fleet turns and withdraws northward 
10:30 A. M., to escape (H) 


D_ Russian battleship Slava" beached and blown 
up, but ineffective as obstacle to channel 


E Four other hulks sunk in channel to block Ger- 
man pursuit 


F Destroyers enter Little Sound to assist army 
3 P.M. Oct. 17 


G Mine sweepers interrupt escape of Russian 
troops from Moon Island until driven back 
(Oct. 18) by superior Russian naval forces. | 
(Cruisers and destroyers unable to reach this 
point until October 19 P.M.) 


H_ Escape of Russian fleet 


K  Ferriage of 138th Infantry from Ocsel to 
Moon Island, P. M. October 17 


M sInvasion of Moon Island vie causeway, A. M. 
October 18. 








N Dredged ship channel leading north to Baltic 
Sea and Gulf of Finland 








Map No. 11. 


to establish an advanced naval base at Arensburg and to 
make the necessary preparations for landing the second 
echelon of the expeditionary force. The remainder of 
the squadron continued toward Moon Sound. En route 
the enemy’s submarines struck twice: once, ineffectively, 
at the battleship Konig; and once, effectively, at the 
mine-sweeper Indianola. 

At daybreak, October 17, this squadron, consisting of 
two battleships, two cruisers, and a flotilla of destroyers 
and mine-sweepers, arrived off the southern entrance of 
Moon Sound. Its mission was clear; it would invade 
Moon Sound and attack and destroy the Russian naval 
units there, thus cutting off the escape of the Moon 
Island garrison to the mainland. 

The channel entrance was obstructed by mine fields, 
booms and nets (A). With the chart that had been 
taken from the foundering Russian destroyer in Kassar 
Bay as a guide, mine-sweeping operations were immedi- 
ately undertaken. This was dangerous work, for the 
mine-sweepers were exposed to fire from the Russian sea- 
coast batteries and from the Russian fleet. The Germans 
could do little to oppose this since they were outranged 
by the Russian fleet on the one hand and on the other 
could not close the range until a channel had been swept. 
A smoke screen laid by destroyers afforded some protec- 
tion but by and large the mine-sweeping flotilla was 
forced to conduct its work under the deliberate and unop- 
posed fire of the Russian guns. 

By 10:00 A.M. a path, albeit a hazardous one, had been 
opencd toward the inner sound and Admiral Behnke, 
taking advantage of this, at once moved in with his two 


battleships (B) and at 18,000 yards opened fire on the 
Russian squadron. Within thirty minutes the Russian 
battleship Slava had received eight hits, one of which set 
her on fire, and two other enemy ships had sustained 
damage. Forthwith the Russians fled to the north (C) 
and out of Moon Sound. 

In an effort to block the channel the Russians beached 
the blazing Slava north of Schildau Island but, finding 
this did not completely accomplish their purpose, they 
sank four more hulks (E) across the fairway a little 
further to the north. 

Meanwhile the German pursuit had been delayed by 
the discovery of additional mine fields near the entrance 
to the Sound. While these were being swept Admiral 
Behnke turned his guns on the seacoast batteries at Wot 
(four 10-inch and four 6-inch guns) and at Werder 
Point (four 6-inch guns). The batteries at Woi were 
plainly visible from seaward, and therefore made excel- 
lent targets; the battery at Werder Point was better con- 
cealed, but the fleet was able to establish its position 
from the flashes of its guns. The Russians here soon 
called it a day, destroying and abandoning their guns. 
That afternoon a German landing party occupied Wor. 

On the next day (October 18) the German mine- 
sweepers succeeded in picking their way through the 
partially-swept mine fields, booms and nets across the 
entrance, and reaching a position (G) from which they 
could interdict ferriage of troops between Moon Island 
and the mainland. But not long did these 
little ships enjoy their strategic position for within an 
hour or so an enemy squadron, striking suddenly out 


adventurous 
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of the north, drove the lightly-armed mune-sweepers 
south and out of Moon Sound. 

The next afternoon two German cruisers, escorted by 
several destroyers, succeeded in penetrating the mine- 
infested waters as far as Schildau Island. By the 20th 
even a battleship had ben maneuvered into the former 
Russian anchorage. Thus was German naval superiority 
definitely established in Moon Sound. The Russian fleet 
escaped, however, for so successfully had the channel 
been blocked that not even a tardy pursuit could be 
launched. 


Meanwhile, Moon Island had fallen. 


Tue Caprure of Moon Is_anp 


As soon as the German forces at Orissar learned of the 
success of Admiral Behnke’s attack, they prepared to 
advance to Moon Island. At 4:15 p.m., October 17, 
Commander von Rosenberg’s flotilla of mine-sweepers, 
supported by artillery fire, began to ferry the 138th In- 
fantry across Little Sound to the northwestern shore of 
Moon Island (K). This regiment was directed to oper- 
ate against the rear of the Russian causeway garrison, 
drive them off, and thus open the causeway to the re- 
mainder of the 42d Division. 

The 138th had no fight. As soon as one company 
reached a position on the flank and rear of the causeway 
guard, the Russians fled in dismay, leaving Moon Island 
open to invasion. 

The next morning (October 18) the Germans took up 
the pursuit and by ‘afternoon had penned up the Moon 
Island brigade in the northeastern part of the island. Rus- 
sian transports were seen moving in to shore but these 
were driven off by the gun-fire of Admiral Behnke’s light 
craft, which had run the gauntlet of partially-cle ae 
mine fields to cut off the anion retreat. Seeing their 
transports retiring to the north, the Moon Island forces 
realized that their last hope of escape had gone, and 
surrendered. 

In addition to the original Moon Island brigade the 
German net closed on two battalions of the 470th Infan- 
try, two battalions of the 471st Infantry, two battalions 
of the 1st Esthonian Regiment and a “Death Battalion” 
composed of 600 volunteers. These units had all been 
rushed to Moon Island from the mainland on October 
13 and 14 to reinforce the original garrison. 

Although the original German plans looked only to 
the capture of Oecsel and Moon Island, General von 
Hutier decided on October 14 to extend the occupation 
to Dagé Island. On the evening of October 18 one regi- 
ment of infantry, one cyclist battalion and three batteries 
of field artillery were assembled near Pamerrort and em- 
barked the next morning on four steamers. The passage 
across the Strait and the landing were covered by a naval 
landing party that had occupied the captured Toffri bat- 
tery since October 12 (see Part 1). 

The Russians offered no resistance and by October 21 
the entire island was in German hands. 


TheAesser. islands of Runo and Abro (in the Gulf of 
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Riga) were subsequently garrisoned by a tew 

were ferried to these lonely outposts by nay 

The novelty of the method justifies mention. 
The German fleet returned to ye North , 

42d Division to the mainland. A small garriso whic 

included the cyclist brigade, remained in con 

islands until the Armistice. 


* * * 


In this study the authors have endeavored 
a compact and easily-followed account of a diffic 
tion. In pursuit of that object many minor ad 
and misadventures were necessarily omitted. We 
the term in the sense that taken individyal 
these incidents were unimportant. 


Dresenr 
if oper 


ntur 


“minor” 


If, however 
considered collectively they become important indeed 
The reader will therefore find various data emphasized i1 
these closing paragraphs that did not appear in the na 
rative proper or did not receive adequate emph: ISIS there 

Since a detailed analysis of the entire operation would 
require more space than The JourNAL can convenient) 
spare, the authors have confined their comment to thre: 
vital things: 

‘1) The command set-up; 

(2) Signal communications; and 


(3) Embarkation, overseas transport and debarkation 


THe CoMMAND SET-UP 


In theory the command of the entire expedition fell t 
General von Hutier. But, in fact, his absence from the 
scene of operations resulted in a condition of coéperation 
between General von Kathen, who commanded the army 
contingent, and Admiral Schmidt, who commanded the 
naval component. Although the officers of higher rank 
appear to have worked together with considerable har- 
mony, there was continual friction between the junior 
grades. 
~ Liaison officers were exchanged by the two services in 
an attempt to establish a positive means of fostering clos 
cooperation. That this device failed to produce the re- 
sults expected was probably due to the low rank of the 
officers assigned to this duty, and their consequent lack 
of authority and prestige. 

One of the most interesting features in the command 
establishment was the interpolation of an intermediate 
headquarters between General von Hutier and Gener:l 
von Esteroff, who commanded the 42d Division. As all 
troops employed in this operation were either integral 
parts of the 42d Division or were attached to it, the 
division commander would normally have become the 
expeditionary force commander. But the Germans are 
not disciples of the normal and to that very fact may be 
attributed the major part of their remarkable record in 

war. General von Esteroff landed and stayed with his 
division while General von Kathen, the expeditionan 
force commander, remained with his staff on the flagship 
Moltke in intimate contact with the naval leader 
this advantageous position von Kathen handled al! ar 
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ingen ots for naval cooperation, naval transportation of 
ymy troops, the initial landing, and the delivery of sup- 
che beach. This left General von Esteroff free to 
noht his division without distraction. The success of this 
a ent proved its worth. 


SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The communication difficulues inherent in any jornt 
overseas expedition were heightened in this one. The 
speed with which the army penetrated Oesel Island pre- 
vented any extensive use of telephone lines. Therefore 
the heavy traffic of the army fell largely to the radio. 

The navy encountered a similar situation. Circum- 
stances forced the fleet to operate in small groups scat- 

rered throughout the archipelago instead of in the more 
oul mass of maneuver. Hence, they too were forced to 
rely to an unusual degree on the radio. 

Then there were other loads with which the already 
overburdened radio had to contend: the army, the navy, 
ind the air forces had to be tied in if they were to func- 
tion as a team and, of course, communication with the 
commander in chief at Riga had to be constant. 

It is significant that all these difficulties were foreseen. 
From the very inception of the operation the German 
High Command realized that all radio nets would have 
to a rigidly supervised if any degree of control was to 
be neinneinndl In furtherance of this idea the following 
set-up was adopted. 

All radio communications centered in the flagship 
Moltke from which the following nets were operated: 

1 Army headquarters at Riga. 
1 The base at Libau. 
4 Land stations to be established for the use of the 
army but operated by naval personnel. 
20 Twenty battleships and cruisers. 
7 Seventeen flotilla leaders. 
6 Aircraft (for air-ground use). 
1 Aircraft mother-ship. 
1 Air base, Windan. 
1 Flagship of the transport fleet 


Total 52 


From stations in italics, subsidiary nets were operated 
to lower echelons of the command involved. But even 
with this degree of decentralization, the Moltke sull had 
to work 52 different stations. 

On the morning of October 12 everything was quiet 
until the first troops started ashore and then, as if some 
prearranged signal had been given, every radio in the 
Baltic leapt to life. The army, the navy, the air force, 
hammered at each other and at the bewildered operators 
on the Moltke. Every net was hopelessly jammed. 

The army complained bitterly that the naval radio 
operators ignored all messages originating at the four 
land —— bottle-neck for all army communi- 
cations. General von Hutier was equally wrathful that 
his re from Riga did not get through promptly and 
sometimes never got through at all. This unfortunate 
stay of affairs continued throughout the entire period of 


the operation. In fact, the army never fared any better 
until they built their own stations on Oesel Island at the 
end of the campaign and divorced themselves from the 
navy net. 

Of the unmistakable lessons apparent in this experience 
three merit special emphasis: 


(1) Communication difficulties in a joint operation 
should be provided for in the same manner that a wise 
man provides for his vacation expenses: determine them 
in detail and then multiply the result by two. 

(2) Human nature being what it is, army troops 
should be prepared to erect and operate their own com 
munication system at the earliest possible moment. 

(3) Officers of both services, and of all grades, should 
be taught that the radio is reserved for urgent messages 
and that even then some other channel might be equally 
expeditious. Nor would a few lessons in brevity do any 
damage. 


EMBARKATION, Overseas TRANSPORT AND DeBARKATION 


It will be remembered that the initial loading tables 
received from the Admiralty had to be discarded _™ ause 
they were based on maximum tonnage without regard to 
the priority of unloading troops, m: atériel, and supplies. 
The storm that blew up on September 27 and lasted 
untl October 8 enabled the energetic von Hutier to pre- 
pare new tables that were based on fact rather than 
theory. But even then two errors were made that might 
well have had far- reaching effects on the expedition. 
First, all signal troops were embarked on one ship. Had 
that ship gone down the subsequent operation would 
have been launched under a telling handicap. Second, 
the various medical units were given a ridiculously low 
priority. Not until forty-eight hours after the landing 
had gotten under way did the first medical troops set 
foot on shore. Had the landings been contested, some 
German staff officer would have had many a needlessly 
wasted life on kis conscience. Such small and easily 
overlooked details as these may well determine the ul 
timate issue in that most delicate of all operations— the 
joint army-navy expedition. 

General von Tschischwitz probably had that very 
thought in mind when he offered the following two 
suggestions for organizing beaches in an initial landing: 


(1) Large signs, bearing the identifying number of 
the transport in figures of such size as to be seen clearly 
from the ship esclf. should be sent ashore in the first 
boats and immediately set up. These will serve as guides 
to succeeding tows of small boats as they are nearing the 
shore and thus eliminate a great deal of confusion and 
running back and forth. 


(2) A naval liaison officer with several runners should 
accompany the first boat- load of any army unit. This 
party should be charged with the task of guiding troops 
from succeeding boats to the fighting line, which will 
usually be some distance inland. Unless some such post- 
tive guide method is established the larger tactical units 
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will seldom if ever be assembled. 
a wild collection ot sections and platoons utterly er 
ing in tactical unity and inc: ipable of determined « 
tensive action. 


One serious problem not ‘satist< actorily solved in an 


otherwise successful landing was the task of getting the 
held artillery 


ashore. Despite the specially constructed 


barges referred to in Part I, this part of the plan worked 
poorly. The Germans worked desperately with their 
guns but in spite of all they could do a 
resulted. 


serious delay 
And the repercussions of this delay in landing 
the artillery were apparent throughout the entire opera 
tion. High surf and field artillery on barges present a 
yretty problem for soldier and sailor alike. It is one that 
should be definitely solved and proved before a landing 
opere ation 1s atte mpted. For not often will an inv adet be 
confronted by an enemy who can be handled without 
recourse to the long arm of the artillery. 

One further fact should be noted. The Germans’ pref- 
erence for transports of moderate size was marked. In 
these mine-infested waters the smaller transports mini- 
mized the risk. Not too many eggs in one basket ts a 
motto that can well be applied to other things beside 
finances. 


And so we come to the matter of conclusions. Much 
could be said on this score but we elect to say little. We 
content ourselves with listing the four major items that 
contributed most to this successful operation and four 
more that militated against it. 
we list: 


(1) The Russian lack of vigilance, leadership and 
fighting spirit and their faibese | to employ their naval 
forces, especially their submarines, more aggressively. 

(2) The excellence of the German plans; particularly 
the emphasis placed upon surprise. 

(3) The degree of cooperation attained between the 


German army and navy. 


Under the former head 


our people to be ignored or violated. 





INFANTRY 


Instead there will be 





THERE IS ONE CHOICE we cannur make, we are incapable of making: we will not 
choose the plan of submission and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and 
Wooprow WILson. 
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4) The rapidity of German maneuver. 
LInder the second head we find the follow 


] 
weaknesses: 


(1) Failure of the planned unity of com: 
absence of General von Hutier at Riga brou: ght 
verv condition of enforced * ‘coooperation’ ’ betw 
nd navy which it had been intended to avoid. 

(2) Failure of army-navy communication. 

2) The inability of either service to unde: 
appreciate the problems of the other plus a mu 
trust. 


(4) i onficts ol 


and navy during the embarkation. 


authority between junior « 


] 
the army 


a. S38 
Much has been said of the “Russian enigma thi 
operation; but was there an enigma? The Russia 
: ‘ 


dier was war weary. For three years he had be« 
equipped, poorly fed and poorly led. He had b b 

tibly defeated every trme he had stood against tl 
German military His losses al s stagger 
The Provisional Government had blindly 
struck away his last sustaining prop— 


General Order No. 1. 


order of things was coming into existence. 


machine. 
imagination. 
discipline by 
Behind him a new and strang 
Under the 
bludgeonings of circumstance the Russian soldier of 1914 
had ben beaten to his knees; by the fall of 1917 ¢! 
was little fight left in him, and small wonder. 

What ocemaliy happened in the Russian lines during 
the invasion and capture of the Baltic Islands will prob 
ably never be known, for no Russian accounts wah, eve! 
been written. We do know that leadership was virtually 
non-existent and mutiny rampant. Why seek further for 
an answer?* 


‘For the major part of the factual data in this study the authors 
are indebted to that invaluable source book, Armee und Marine 


bet der Eroberung der Baltischen Inseln, by General von Tschi 
schwitz, who was Chief of Staff of the German Expeditionar 
Force 
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Ry LiaTER RAMADANOFF 
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| EN when umes are good and Army appropria- 
ions comparatively generous, a machine-g -gun 
| ompany seldom has sufficient ammunition for 
oreliminary and record firing. During the recent depres- 
gon, which you may have heard about, bullets became as 
scarce as grease spots on an orderly’s blouse. At such 
ames Necessity always becomes fecund, so it was no sut- 
orise. when The INFANTRY JOURNAL announced in its 
May-June, 1934, issue that Captain C. H. qa of 
che 21st Infantry had sired the flash-sound firer that bears 
»s name. For the benefit of that man dozing in the 
orner, a Hash-sound firer is a gadget so rigged up to a 
nachine gun that (when the trigger is pulled) it flashes 
a light beneh and makes a noise like a man on the tenth 
oor summoning an elevator. Clever, what? 

Now Cornell University has a live R.O.T.C. 
which simply dotes on machine- -gun training. Colonel 
|]. Fulmer is the P.M.S.&T. and Lieutenant Colonel 
|. 1. Muir is the senior infantry instructor. Both had 
seen Captain Coates’ brain child in operation, and 
both liked the idea immensely. They had, however, a 
few criticisms, the principal one being that they wanted 
more and better light. Being a lowly teacher in the 
Flectrical Engineering Department, and carrying the 
sigma of Ph.D. in Physics, the buck was eventually 
passed to me and I had to produce. Professors J. R. Col- 
lins and G, E. Grantham, of the Department of Physics, 
fered me their laboratory facilities for research and test- 
ing, and I went to work. Here is the result: 

| shall call the gadget the D. R. 1 Light Gun, in honor 
f one Dimiter Ramadanoff—the matter of credit to 
thers having been adequately taken care of in the preced- 















unit 



















ing paragraphs. Here are some of the advantages claimed 
for this D. R. 1 


tened 1 it: 





Light Gun, as | have so quaintly chris- 






A New Flash-Sound Firer 









short, 


(1) The optical system 1s simple 
sturdy, and not inferior in accuracy of adjustment and 
stability to the machine gun itself. 

(2) The spot of light, when projected on the target 


at a distance of 1,000”, is round in shape, and can be 
i 


design, 


reduced by simple focusing to 2” in diameter. 

(3) The intensity of the luminous spot is sufficient to 
make it distinctly visible when the target is placed u 
subdued day light. 


tensity can be , warn increased by incre asing the volt age 


For very short bursts of fire this in- 


on the lamp. 

(4) There is a sound system that produces an inter- 
rupted cracking sound of 450 to 500 interruptions per 
minute, thus closely imitating the maximum firing speed 
of the machine gun. 


How rr Works 


The operation of the optical system can be easily un 
derstood by referring to Figure 1. The virtual image (B) 
of an incandescent Tamp eae (A) is projected on a 
target by means of the lens (L). The main purpose of 
the lens (K) is to act as an optical reducer, the amount 
of reduction being determined by the size of the filament 
and the distance (p). 

The use of the lens (K) makes it possible to use a 
source of light with a heavier filament than that used in 

In all preliminary experiments, the 
32-, and 50-candlepower, single-contact 


flashlight bulbs. 
author used 21-, 
automobile bulbs with success, their only disadvantage 
being the V-shaped filament that gives an image on the 
target consisting of two elliptical spots. The filaments of 
these bulbs can be operated at much higher temperatures 
than those of the flashlight bulbs, thus more than com 
pe nsating for the loss of light caused by use of the ne ga- 
tive lens. It is possible to ‘build a filament with a single 
coil such as 1n Figure 2 (B), the projected image of 
which is the desired round spot. 














Figure 1 
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Figure 2 


By using the negative lens the size of the image on the the clamps (M) and (R), one at each end. Both clan 
target can be vested at will by changing the distance (p) are held firmly on the machine-gun water jacket by th 
(Figure 1). This lens also permits the optical system to rings (Q). The screws (N) and (V) act as pivots 
be made very short. bending the clamps horizontally. 

Zeroing i is done by using the screw (OQ) for the ho 


Tue Lice Equiement zontal adjustment, and the screws (T) and (U) f 


The bulb used was especially built for this work. It vertical adjustment. These two clamps hold the optic 
consists of a single-coil filament mounted perpendicular system so firmly in position that it is impossible to throv 
to the base. The filament is made of regular 32-candle- jt out of adjustment with ordinary rough treatment. 


power tungsten wire and is capable of producing more Figure 3 shows the machine gun purposely tilted us 
than 50-candlepower when excited with the proper volt- ward to show the top view of the light gun. In th 
age. Thus this lamp represents the brightest light source photograph the toy transformer with its selector swit< 


obtainable today without resorting to an electric arc. on top, and the loud speaker motor on the left is show: 
The diameter of the filament coil is slightly less than one plainly. In Figure 4 the telescoping tubes have beer 


millimeter. _ pulled out to show the simplicity of the light gun and 
This bulb is mounted in a single-contact automobile the ease with which it can be reassembled. The her 


socket, which is fastened to the plate (D) (Figure 2). zontal and vertical adjustments are clearly shown in bot 
Since this plate can be turned or moved sideways after Figure 3 and Figure 4. 


the screws (C) have been loosened, it is possible to 
center the filament of the bulb with respect to the lens THe Loup SPEAKER 


axis. The construction of the loud speaker is shown in Fig 
[he bulb (B) can be set at various distances from the ure 5. A cylinder (B) is cut axially in saw-tooth fashio 
lens (K) by loosening the screw (G) and adjusting the and faned to the reed (A) which 1s made of hard map! 
position of the tube (E) with respect to the tube (F). 
With this adjustment the size of the light spot on the 
target can be decreased, by increasing the distance be- 
tween the lamp filament and the lens (K). The focusing 
is done by loosening the screw (H) and adjusting the 
position of the tube (F) with respect to the tube (1), 
thus increasing or decreasing the distance between the Te Evecrricat System 
lenses (K) and (L), the net change being seldom more A schematic diagram of connections is shown in Fig 
than one centimeter. ure 6. The electrical source is the 110-volt, 60-cycle « 
The whole optical system was made of aluminum alloy rent available almost everywhere. When the 
which is an ideal metal to provide rigidity and light switch (A) is depressed the current acts on both th 


weight. The two ends of the tube (J) ate fastened to loud speaker motor (B) and the step-down toy trans 


The cylinder is revolved at constant speed by the shaft of 
a Blue Flyer phonograph motor, the speed of which 
about 95 ‘revolutions per minute. The cracking sound 
produced by the reed imitates closely, both in Bach 
frequency, that of the machine gun itself. 





A NEW FLASH-SOUND FIRER 


(C). The transtormer has a rating of 150 watts 


supply on its secondary side voltages from 2 to 


28 volts in steps of 2 volts. By using the sliding switch 


top of the transformer it 1s possible to chang the 


I tage applied on the lamp (L) with ease. The lamp 1S 


rated at 6-8 volts, alchough for an instant 10 volts can be 


sed. The loud speaker can be disconnected if desired 


d the light gun used without it. 


For THE Ric 


By far the greatest part of the cost for making the D. 
| ight Gun goes for labor. The cost of the materi: ils 
ed can be ieniinnitand as follows: 


Double-convex lens, focal length 330.2 mm., diam 
eter 128.1 mm. 

Double-concave lens, fox al length so mm., diam 
eter 40 mm. a 

Special bulb with single- ay Gleme nt 

Lionel toy transformer, rating 150 watts, 110 volts, 
60 cycles, secondary 2-10 and 10-22 volts 

Blue Flyer phonograph motor 

Duralumin 

Miscellaneous, such as screws, tungsten points 
lamp socket, etc 


Total 








Cost of labor and the use of machinery can be esti 
mated at about $150.00. [his expense is not excessive 
when one considers that the light gun as illustrated ts a 
precision instrument which, if buile commercially, would 


easily cost twice that amount. 


For THE Poor 


Don't let those hgures discourage you The light gun 
can be built by the company handy man at a very low 
cost. The materials needed are the two lenses which 
cost $3.40, the special bulb $1.00, a second hand toy 
transformer with a rating of 75 watts, 110 to 8 volts 
$1.00, and a single contact automobile so ket s 22, Or a 
total of $<.62. 

The two lenses and the bulb can be mounted on a 
single board as 1n Figure 7, Of directly on the machine 


gun water jacket The mounting illustr: ited in | igure 7 
1s preferable because it permits the ulting of the optical 
system as a unit tor zeroing without affecting the align 
Also this 


alignment will not be altered either by focussing or whil 


changing the size of the light spot on the target. 


ment of the lamp hlament and the two lense Ss. 


Hard wood mountings should be used for th lenses 


B 


A- TRIGGE? SW/TCH 

8- BLUE FLYER PHONOGRAPH M 
C.-L/ONEL TOY TRANSFORNER 
D-O.R.1 LIGHT GUN 





Figu re € 
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The holders of the bulb (B), and the lenses 


(L), can be strapped directly on the machine-; 
jacket. Such mounting may, however, prove 
awkward because zeroing, and alignment of 
and the filament, will have to be done simult 
With these simple instructions a person at all ha 
tools should be able to construct the D. R. 
for less than $6.00. 

This equipment has been used with complet 
at target distances of 1,000”. The light beam 


has a range of more than 100’, making it equal 


for target training with the 37-mm. gun. Bei: 
with ics very purpose in mind, the mere int 
Figure 7 of the two clamps permits it to be transferred | 
and the bulb. Notice in F igure 7 that the lenses (K) and machine gun to the one- pounder. 
(L) are parallel to each sais. and that their centers are The author will be gl: ad to answer any inquir 
lined up with the lamp filament. This alignment, while the D. R. 1 Light Gun.’ 
not critical, is essential, and should be done with care if 


. ‘He doesn’t realize what this generous offer may let | 
the optical system 1s to operate efficiently. 


If he were an editor he wouldn’t make it—Epb 


SECURITY AGAINST FOREIGN DANGER is one of the primitive objects of civil society. 
It is an avowed and essential object of the American union. . . . How could a 
readiness for war in time of peace be safely prohibited, unless we conld probibit, in 
like manner, the preparations and establishments of ¢ very hostile nation? THE 
MEANS OF SECURITY can be regulated only by the MEANS AND THE DANGER OF AT- 
TACK. They will, in fact, be ever determined by these rules, AND BY NO OTHERS 


James Mapison in the Federalist, No. XLI. 
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Bigger and Better Than Ever 


AuTHOR OF “SHINE ON Me” 
ith apologies to James W hitcomb Riley) 


mory keeps Us company and Causes smiles or 


troop schools that we've gone through, move 
h the mist of years. 
the rooms where they were held on winter after- 


gless floors and folding chairs and battered brass 


) 
ons. 


ill recall some subjects taught or should we say 


point of fact there wasn't much we ever heard un- 


veile a. 
But still we sat there after chow and four hard hours of 


While someone read a book on keeping soldiers in the 
mill 

Or then again we'd listen while in accents loud and 
hard, 

The adjutant would read about the way to mount the 
guard. 

The next bird read on breaking strikes with little use of 
force, 

Or how to sketch some flat terrain or how to shoe a horse. 


Some other things we always beard through two long 
hours of fun, 

Were captains reading training regs on how to shoot a 
gun; 

Or how to do arms for'ard raise or bow to shovel dirt, 

Or how to cut our toe nails straight or wear an OD shirt. 


The hours of pain we spent this way would make a 
Spartan moan, 

And we admit that little ever seeped into our dome. 

Perhaps the others learned a lot, but no, we question that, 

Because we heard one colonel say our heads were too 


damned fat. 


* * . 


(No apologies) 

Any suggestion that all is not well with a particular 
part of our educational system may be looked upon as 
heresy but, even at the risk of an inquisition, we propose 
to nail our thesis on the door of the troop school. 

Ac the outset, let us make it clear that we have no 
quarrel with those few good troop schools which, we 
gladl admit, do exist. They deserve orchids for churn- 
ing butter from what the rest apparently regard as 
skimmed milk. The very reason that a small minority 
are worthy of their keep makes us doubly certain that 


Few officers are military 
Houdinis. 


the remainder have loose screws somewhere in order to 
be such failures. 

Troop schools are the aftermath of the pre-war garrison 
schools, which were de signed to te ach those sadbhects now 
offered ; 


origin al pur pose. 


t Benning. No one can take issue with theit 


They unquestion: ably did much good. 
advent of Benning changed the general 
mission of the troop school. 


First, an 


However, the 


it “has duos jobs. 


all-inclusive gener: il objective 


Todas 
to insure unl 
Second, ; 1 pre P 


a taste tor Georgia corn. 


and coordin: ition of tr: uning. . 
course for those yet to cultivate 
Third, the inoculation of those who already | lave 
tonsils with ‘ 


formity in, 


seared 
‘general military education.’ 

Now, with these objectives 1 in view, take a slant at the 
courses that most regiments give each year in the troop 


schools. Every winter they fiascos, 


‘hold these annual 
covering exactly the same subjects in exactly the same 
way in ‘which they were conducted in the good old days. 
The opening shot in this seasonal cz ampaign for higher 
knowledge is generally in the form of a statement that 
previous attendance at Benning means nothing in the 


young life of the Old Man. 


‘This troop school ts going 
to be the real thing, ” we are 


assured. Follows then a 
mimeographed training memorandum, that annual har- 
binger of an educational Utopia. This poop sheet re- 
minds us of the advertisements expounding the features 
of the coming county fair. It invariably informs the 
gullible public, who are slated to furnish the attendance, 
that the coming event is going to be bigger and better 
than ever. Some or all of the following features are usu- 
si present: 

. The opening day speech by the Governor. All troop 
schools get started on their merry way with an opening 
harangue on “The Psychology of Leadership, ” or a fe- 
lated subject. This tirade will consist of personal remi- 
niscences by the Old Man, in which he relates how he 
handled certain cases, but forgets to tell us how the peo- 
ple on the receiving end felt about the matter. (Dis- 
cussed in more detail in “Off the Record” of the May- 
June INFANTRY JoURNAL for 1935, under the heading of 
“A Worm’s-Eye View.”) 

2. Wild-animal act. The annual performance staged 
by all students at the regimental stables, demonstrating 
the grooming art as applied to Missouri Canaries. This 
is followed by one hour of application by the class. (A 
good time is had by all, mules and students excepted.) 

3. Merry-go- round. The regiment was skinned at its 
last annual inspection because some officers did not ride 
according to Riley. The incidental fact that only a few 
of the officers were mounted doesn’t count. Equitation 
must appear on the schedule. To complete the picture, 
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project it into the tucure a tew weeks when the snow 
starts to ly. Do you see the people who caused the skin, 
out riding in zero weather? Not at all. Their official 
duties require them to function in front of a radiator. 
Meanwhile the company officers (dismounted at the pa- 
rade whe n the skin occurred ) 

4. Patent medicine “st 


carry on. 
Officers reading training 
regulations or some other official publication to an en- 


chealied audience, who are being gypped and know it. 


. Midway skin games. 


[he presentation of ““Certifi 
cates of Proficiency,’ ‘ to those who attended the school. 
These are always disregarded by the next regimental 
commander when he, in turn, starts another ‘‘real edued” 

The absurdity of teaching the same subjects year after 
year to the same general group of students is too apparent 
to merit further ER In adc lition to wasting time 
it iwsa gratuitous insult to the intelligence of use who 
attend, 

Having satished ourselves th: it the av erage troop school 
isa fl: it tire, the question now 1S: W hy? As we see it, 
there are three basic causes for this as far as the regiment 
itself is concerned. We have already mentioned the first 

teaching the same things year after year to the same 
group of ee The ah is that instructors are not 
given the proper amount of time to prepare their sub 
jects. Consequently they generally read something out 
of a book, or copy the hock and then read the paper. 
Third, the instructors for the basic class are usually given 
the subjects in much the same manner as a guard derail. 
All Benning graduates do their tour and, as a result, few 
take any interest in the matter. 

As to subjects that might be taught Benning gradu. 
ates, we submit that the following are preferable to the 
time-worn courses that have been of bane of both stu- 
dents and instructors ever since the war. 

Map Exercises. Maps where future maneuvers are 
to be held could well be used for these. 

Terrain Exercises. Now used to some extent but 
not enough. 

3. Extension Courses from Benning and Leavenworth. 
These have proved a refreshing change when used. Those 
who have done their time in the Kansas holy of holies 
will tell you that the ability to write accurate orders is a 
useful accomplishment where they pay off on S’s and not 
U’s. Since it is hard to teach an old dog new tricks, why 
not get this across while those who may some day 
there can still assimilate it? 

4. Historical Map Problems. If applied to small units, 
these have a place in troop schools. We can leave the 
corps and army stuff for the higher educational institu- 
tions. 

5. Current Events. When used one afternoon a week, 
this has proved a welcome change from the routine 


schedule. It will also be a welcome change to the citizen 


gO 
5 
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soldiers when we go out on a DOL job, and s 
that Regular Army ofhcers can talk intelli: 
something other than the battalion acting as ai 
guard for the regiment. 

Mobilization. We might even take 
from the twilight sessions to study the bigges 
the Army is going to face in a future war. Let 
ing mobilization assignments in a Corps Ar 
Consatnnl find out what the score is prior to 
Let them astonish the rest 
telling us about it at the Troop School. 

The Associated Arms and Services. A \ea: 
head which can be brought down to earth, thr 
relatively simple method of having officers 
branches come in and tell us how they f function. 
supposed to work with them, yet we ‘often fail « 
quainted when we have the opportunity. 


the madhouse starts. 


Our second reason for the failure of the troop s 

was inadequate preparation by the instructors App 
ently the average regimental ‘commander and his stai 
have an idea chat all officers are able to produce an hour 
from 
grace of a magician pulling a rabbit out of a stove-pip. 


h: at. Even though the schedule calling for the effort ma 


conference a mental vacuum with the ease and 


be a model of the mimeographer’ s art, the value derived 
will be in direct proportion to the time spent by 
instructor in preparing his subject. If sufficient time isn’ 
allowed for this, most of the conscript professors will ap 
pear at the appointed hour with an official pub hic AtIO1 
or a typed copy of parts of it. 

Finally, we take issue with the manner in which bas 
courses are conducted on the point that too many officer 
are used as instructors. Young officers should be give: 
the very best instruction that the regiment affords. A 
of us cannot be equally good at this specialized business 
some have a particular enllene. Stop dealing out the sub 
jects to Tom, Dick, and Harry. Pick the best instructors 
and get the youngsters started right. We agree that they 
must be well grounded in basic subjects, hot we don't 
hold to the theory that they can be taught by a reading 
lesson from the musty pages of some pamphlet. They 
need to be shown the application of doctrine to concrete 
cases with an intelligent discussion of the reason why. 

Should the Wis of a box seat have reached this - 
and still be in agreement with us, the rest is easy. He will 
have acknowledged that most of the subjects now taught 
to Benning graduates should be changed; that only the 
best instructors in a regiment should teach the basic 
course; and that few officers are military Houdinis. As 
- his question, carefully held in reserve to knock the 

ts off the entire argument, we can answer it. We can 
ot him how officers can be given the time to prepare 
their subjects. Just salvage the hours they spend in prep 


aration for, and the conduct of, ‘ ‘Shine on Me’”’ contests 
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Warfare in the 18th Century—IV 


By |ieUTENANT Coronet J. M. SCAMMELL 
Infantry, N.G.U.S. 


Tue STAFF AND THE Drvision 


HE seeds of Napoleonic warfare were planted 

long before Napoleon. They were planted in the 

ae of society itself. They were warmed by the 
un of science and watered by the sweat of diligent mili- 
They were fertilized by the brains of the 
dead. The divisional system had begun to put down 
roots before the Corsican was born. The general staff 
had germinated long before Napoleon was yet in his 
mothers womb. The new musket and the Gribeauval 
gun were but tools with which the soil was tilled. They 
made it possible to cultivate ideas already old so that 
visions might flower into reality and bear the fruits of 
victory 

The scientific, commercial, industrial, and cultural de- 

pager in Europe, especially during the latter part of 
the 18th Century, made it possible to raise and maintain 
larger armies and to endow them with an increasingly 
sreater number of guns. The problem arose how best to 
maneuver these great armies.. Weapons were improved 
as regards range, accuracy, and rapidity of fire. Improve- 
ments in road construction and in map making pon 
oe as regards mobility. Intelligent and i 
lustrious officers began to grapple with the sig 
how to maneuver large masses of men in the field, and 
how to take advantage of the characteristics of the new 
arms. One device designed to meet the problem was the 
creation of a corps of skilled assistants for generals.’ A 
second was the practice of subdividing armies into smaller 
groups, each a self-sustaining unit capable of independent 
action. With the fusion of these two developments— 
the staff and the articulation of armies—the divisional 
system bloomed. 


From 1735 to the beginning of the French Revolution 


tary students. 


‘Guibert stressed the need for such assistants, saying, “Today a 
Xanthippus or a Camillus would not be equal to one half of the 
knowledge made necessary by modern military science. The com- 
mander of today is drowned in details, blinded by the complexity 
and confused by the numbers (100,000 men) of a modern army 
whose movements he must codrdinate and whose subsistence he 
must assure. He must, in addition, overcome obstacles imposed 
by our imperfect institutions. An hundred thousand enemies are 
raised up against us within our own ranks. He must frame a plan 
{ campaign embracing several alternatives. He must combine 
these alternatives according to the multiplicity of the objectives 
imposed upon him. So many distractions form a burden beyond 
his powers. His mind becomes fatigued and is overwhelmed by 
them: or, at best, he survives only with difficulty and is forced 
into the réle of a second-rate or even a third-rate general.” 

_A century and a half later we find Foch in his Principes de la 

‘rre (p. 19) citing von der Goltz to the same effect: “Today 
mmander-in-chief can no longer perform all the functions 
! command himself. Even a military genius finds need of as- 


istants, trained in technique and prepared to take initiative. How 
much more may a general who is not to be reckoned among the 
tars of the first magnitude have need of help to extend his powers 
he exercise of command in an army is too complex for a single 
mar 





The French Revolution, by 
cutting the army adrift from 
traditional routine, released 
new sources of power. 


there had been consistent efforts to create a corps of capa- 
ble assistants to simplify the task of army commanders. 
During the same period the army had been evolving 
gradually into a group of semi-inde pendent subdivisions. 
The foundations of these developments had been laid by 
Bourcet, who for the first time worked out the methods 
by which the action of independent columns could be co- 
ordinated. In calculating marches Bourcet took into ac- 
count such factors as information of the enemy and his 
probable intentions, liaison between the elements of the 
army, the military obstacles to be foreseen and overcome, 
and the length of time the enemy might be expected to 
slow up the march by taking up delaying positions. 
Bourcet taught a war of patient, detailed eaicel ations, of 
painstaking combinations, and of ene rgetic execution, 
The practice of subdividing an army into self-reliant 
units developed only gradually. Luxembourg detached 
groups of all arms for particular purposes, such as to seize 
river crossings, and to form bridgeheads. 


Villars and 
Berwick extended this practice. 


The latter defended the 
line of the Alps by creating independent groups in the 
Maurienne, in the region of Briancon, and in the vicinity 
of Tourneaux. Each group was so located that it could 
cooperate in a common scheme of defense. Saxe used 
divisions, albeit intermittently. He joined together two 
brigades of infantry with one of artillery for the duration 
of a campaign Sometimes he combined two infantry 
divisions with one cavalry division to make an army 
corps. In a truly Napoleonic maneuver, by a concentric 
march of his divisions, he threw the enemy back into the 
Meuse River. 

In 1759 Marshal de Broglie definitely adopted the di- 
visional system. He employed the divisions in such a 

way as to threaten or to defend a wider front than could 
have been possible with a massed and unarticulated army, 
Toward the end of 1761 de Broglie divided his army 
into seven or eight corps, each encamped many leagues 
from the other. Thus it was easier to subsist his troops, 
and possible to cover a wide front. When Ferdinand of 
Brunswick tried to surprise him, de Broglie pushed for 
ward one of his divisions to delay the advance of the 
enemy while he called up the others. Ferdinand, his 
army being made up of contingents of all arms from 
Prussia, Holland, Brunswick, Great Britain, 
had in effect a number of divisions; 
them as such. 


and Hesse, 
but he did not use 
De Broglie, on the other hand, used his 
divisions to feel out the enemy, to delay or impair his 
movements, to take up the shock while the other di- 
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visions came up to be used in a decisive maneuver. By 
using these divisions on a wide front de Broglie achieved 
a senntateabele flexibility. Without using special detach- 
ments tor these purposes, he was able to cover his own 
flanks and to menace those of the enemy. 

During the latter part of the 18th Century the idea of 
the divicall system was abroad. It is probably no more 
than a curious coincidence that in 1763-1769 a Jesuit mis- 
sionary brought from China extracts from the works ot 
Amuot 
published a translation, which an anonymous French 


the old Chinese masters of the art of war. Pére 


officer analyzed and commented on in 17 74. One of the 
maxims of Wu was, “So distribute your army that all 
the corps of which it is composed may mutually support 
one another.” 

When General W ashington took command ot 


Colonial troops besieging Boston (July 5, 1775) one ot 


the 


the first things he did was to issue an order organizing 
the army into brigades and divisions (July 22, 1775). 
General Washington was accompanied to Cambridge 
by Charles Lee, a former officer in the British service who 
had seen much fighting in European wars. By 1780 the 
idea of an army as a group of divisions spread out on a 
wide front, often separated from one another by several 
days’ march, but so grouped as to be readily united for 
battle, was the common conception. In 1781 in America, 
Vioménil marched his divisions one day’s march apart. 
By a royal ordinance the King of France in 1788 put the 
divisional system on a territorial basis and made it perma- 
nent in peace as in war. 

The divisional system was now permanently adopted. 
What was needed to control it was a general staff. 

The “dilatory” generals of the early 18th Century and 
their predecessors were not always stupid. They were not 
always ignorant. They were not always incompetent. 
bir were seldom timid. But they had been handi- 

capped by real difficulties. States were poor. Armies 
were small. They were recruited from the dregs of 
society. Their powers were circumscribed by the limi- 
tations of the era. Their weapons and other furniture 
were such that soldiers were of use in battle only after 
long and thorough disciplinary training. Even without 
battles the rate of wastage was high. Battles once joined 
were devastating. The opposing armies stood at point- 
blank range and blasted one another into eternity. Casu- 
alties of almost any description usually became perma- 
nent losses. It was for such reasons that a good general 
refused to engage unless he felt assured of victory; and 
the conditions of war were such that he could decline 
battle at will. Roads were few and often worse than none 
at all. Artiilery and trains were long, cumbersome, ey 
slow. Maps were rare, seldom to accurate scale, and a 
most worthless. Without good maps it was difficult to 
know the character of the terrain.” It was no simple mat- 


*According to Jomini (Tableau analytique des principales com- 
binaisons de la querre, 41): “All the army of Napoleon and that 
great captain himself regarded the interior of Bohemia as a 
mountainous country; whereas there hardly exists in Europe a 
more level plain.” This was as late as 1813. 
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ter, under these conditions, to plan maneuvers 
culate marches. 

Commanders, feeling the need for a knowl 
terrain, at first used engineer officers for top 
because they trained 1 


reconnaissance, were 


maps and had skill in appreciating the militar 


Hence there came to be an 
“Louis XIV at the time of hi 
glory, with 400,000 regular troops, had only 55 


of the terrain.° 

demand for them. 
officers.” By 1789 the number had increased 
to 376. 

Responsibility for reconnaissance and the p! 
operations rested with the Maréchal général d 
Bourcet in a memorandum to the Ministry of \\ 
posed that a staft corps be created to make 1 
sances, to produce maps, and to draw up war p 
1766 Bourcet was placed at the head of a special; 
corps of oficers who were to be trained in topog 
They were 
staff tours of the frontiers, draw up map problen 
pe -rform other general staff duties. Four years later 
was formed; but the following 
(1771) saw it discontinued as a measure of economy. |; 
1777 the Minister of War, St. Germain, suppressed it 
entirely. Six years later, in 1783, Louis XVI reopened th 
staff college i in honor of the young French veterans of the 
War for American Independence, and a general staf 
corps was once again formed. 

Thus at the beginning of the French Revolution 
France had a trained staff. Many trained staff officers, be 
ing royalists, emigrated; but a nucleus remained, so that 
it was possible to make use of the divisional system. 

Bourcet had taught the use of independent little corps 
scattered over a wide front for mountain warfare, and 
had devised methods for coordinating their action. In 
that type of warfare, mountain barriers permitted a great 
degree of dispersion. The new weapons with their hold 
ing power, and the greater mobility of armies made 
possible to adapt Bourcet’s conceptions to open warfare 
These ideas were incorporated in books or in the minds 
of officers who served in the wars of the French Revo- 
‘ution. 

The new ideas of warfare were not the fruits of the 
French Revolution, which actually interrupted a long 
series of developments. Thoughtful officers had long be 
fore sought to make use of conscription, to employ pa 
triotic fervor, to increase the mobility of armies, and to 
shake off the fetters of supply trains and dépots. Thi 
French Revolution, by cutting the army adrift from t: 
ditional routine and from established interests, 
new sources of power; to that extent it more than com 
pensated for the emigration of trained officers. | 

With the coming of the divisional system there could 
be no more “inattackable” positions. No longer wer 
battles considered lost before they were begun becaus: 


and Cc artographical reconnaissance. 


er: al staft COEps 


rele ase d 


*This practice was followed in the United States Army as 
as the war with Mex‘eo. Cf. Donelas Freeman, R. EF. / 
Biography, I, Chapts. xv, xvi, and xvii. 
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1y was superior in numbers. With armies mo- 
ble, able to expand or contract at will, capable 
finite variety of maneuvers, with a wide radius 
, Surprise and movement became more import- 
ant then numbers and position. 
maneuver was at hand. 
Even if isolated, a division of all arms could defend it- 
self for many hours. It could take up a defensive po- 
ation and hold off the enemy until its fellows could ar- 
rive and deploy according to a definite scheme of maneu- 
ver. Under cover of a holding attack by relatively feeble 
units, a commander could maneuver on the battlefield, 
selecting his plan of action based upon a knowledge of 
the enemy ’s dispositions. Colin quotes Bosroger as say- 
ing that “An able general brings on an engagement from 
afar by a series of operations which force the enemy to 
conform to his will and, so to speak, compel him to give 
battle on a field that has been made ready for him in 


The golden age of 


advance.” 

The tacticians of the 18th Century did not conceive of 
an army as being concentrated only when its elements 
were in close physical contact. They did not confuse a co- 
ordinated attack with a simultaneous attack. They were 
not mere mechanics, but artists who understood their 
craft. Technical knowledge and understanding may be 
as far apart as the poles. Some of our modern technicians, 
taught to despise their 18th Century predecessors, are 
like the regimental commander who insisted that all the 
trombones in his band slide back and forth in unison. 
[he tacticians of the 18th Century whose methods gave 
Napoleon success, were content that every unit should 
play its part—and not a standardized part—in the 
orchestra of battle. 

Napoleon has been worshipped as the god of war. 
There was no god but Napoleon, and Clausewitz was 
his prophet. Clausewitz, like another Moses, went up a 
little Sinai and received an imitation revelation from 
his godling. With a jigger of thunder and a dash of 
lightning he received it out of a very thick cloud, to 
which he restored it in book form. The works of Clause- 
witz held all of the authority and all the mystification of 
a pronouncement of the Delphic Oracle. They seem to 
have received reverence in direct ratio to their incompre- 
hensibility. They were systematically misapprehended 
by almost all soldiers who read them, and by all who did 
not. 

Against this mystic cult, in 1913, a prophet lifted up 
his voice in the intellectual wilderness. This prophet was 

Colin, whose study of the education of Napoleon has 
been drawn on for these articles. He published his 


prophecies in a book called Les grandes batailles de 

l'histoire, de lantiquité 4 1913. In his chapter on the 

battle of the future Colin stated: 
Since the Napoleonic Wars strategical operations have cul- 
minated in the battle which has become their natural object 
and crowning achievement. In a future Franco-German war 
the strategy and the battle will be so closely fuzed together 
that it will be almost impossible to analyse them separately. 
Simple minds may be deceived by this superficial appearance 
and will attempt to reduce war in the future to the problem 
of transporting troops by the greatest possible number of 
railways and to rush them straightway into action after they 
have detrained. 


Colin apparently believed that this blunder would be 
too stupid to be made by a trained general staff; for he 
continued: 

We must . . . expect to see the armies of the future, not 
deployed in a line of army corps from Basle to Longwy or 
even as far as the Meuse in Belgium, the very moment they 
detrain; but formed into groups of unequal strength and with 
unequal frontages for the purpose of maneuvering before be- 
ing engaged. 

But in view of the prevailing tendencies in the French 
Army, Colin had his misgivings. He issued a strong 
warning 

An army led with neither art nor prudence, concentrated 

from the first close to the frontier, runs a triple risk: that of 

going into action before it receives its full complement of 
reservists; that of being too feeble to gain the victory at the 
desired point while being needlessly strong at other points 
where the enemy could be held up with weak forces; and, 
finally, the risk of beginning with a half victory, perhaps 
encouraged by the enemy for his own purposes, only to end 
in a complete disaster. These dangers may disappear only if 
the enemy makes the same mistakes, and if the two armies 
confront one another in formations equally linear and homo- 
geneous with no plan of maneuver and no possibility of it. 

Here, in words written the year before 1914, lies the 
explanation of the Battles of the Frontiers, of the Marne, 
and of the subsequent development of trench warfare. 

The soldiers of our time can ill afford to scoff at those 
of the 18th Century. That was an age of great military 
thinkers—Lloyd, Bourcet, Guibert and du Teil. It was 
also an age of great captains. It produced a Frederick the 
Great, nursed a Washington, gave suck to Napoleon, 
and bred his conqueror. Where are their like today? 

As those who travel over an unknown road, they took 
heed not only of the pathway at their feet, but glanced at 
the back trail and at landmarks toward the front. 
saw the scene around them; 


They 


they looked back on the 
soldiers of old times and took counsel with them; they 
fixed their prophetic gaze on the far horizon of the future. 
They saw clearly, interpreted intelligently, and built 
solidly the foundation of a sound theory of war. 








Infantry vs. Tanks 


By SerGeANt Horartius Butt 
Company A, 333d Infantry 
(September, 1938) 


OW does your squad stand now, Heimgem: acht? 
And yours Wobelinski? 


the rear, Desebeo! 


Close ‘em up there in 


I’ve just come from company headquarters, and here's 
the dope. We're laying up here ‘til tomorrow night 
Show-down inspection at 10:00 in the morning, mount 


up at 6:30, and move into the line. 

We're going into a defensive area, backing up the sorst 
on the Lawton sector, about fifty 
They tell me it’s been tough, and the Captain says that 


miles west of here. 


it'll probably get worse in a we ‘ek or so. 

Now I want to tell you monkeys a few things about 
this kind of a job. You think you're old sabdiere, just 
because you've been shot at a few times up in the north 
woods. I think you're still just a scrawny rabble, and | 
get the jitters when I think of going into a hot sector 
with you. 

You've been up against machine guns and gas, and 
they're the most dangerous things you'll ever see. I be- 
lieve you've learned that bombs and artillery can’t do 
much damage if you keep your ears open and lay down 
in time. 

I know you'll do all right on all that straight combat 
scuff, but you haven't seen anything yet. Every place 
you've been, the woods have been too thick for tanks. 
The first time they come over with tanks, you'll prob- 
ably run like rabbits, and they'll get three out of four of 
you. Recruits always do, and it doesn’t seem to do any 
good to tell ‘em that they stand a better chance if they 
stay put. 

Yeah, I know that some of you have the “Death and 
Glory” idea now, but you've been seeing too many E&XR 
movies. Just wait ‘til some cold, wet morning before 
breakfast, when scrap-iron is buzzing by you at the rate 
of fifty pounds a minute. Then you see about three battle 
tanks ‘crashing out of the smoke in your direction, throw- 
ing lead front, rear, and sideways. You'll run all ght! 
But you can’t run twenty miles an hour, and they'll get 
you. 


I ran, myself, the first tume I ever saw one. Then after 
the Medical Corps had put me back together again, I 
took a month’s sick leave, and spent it visiting my 
brother Terry, at the Dayton Tank Training Center. 

While I was there, I learned all about tanks and found 
that they aren't near as dangerous as they look from the 
outside. 

In the first place, they are blind as moles. If a foot 
soldier is laying up in a patch of brush, and has the 
common sense to stay there, nobody in a tank is going to 
see him. If he’s in a woods, he can stand behind a tree, 


When a tank is squirting 
bullets in your direction, he 
probably doesn't see you, 


and couldn't hit you if he 
did. 


and a man looking out of those little glassed 
won t even know he’ Ss the ~ 

It used to be that a tank could take down a good sized 
tree, but that was back in the days of big tanks. Noy 
days, these light, low-slung, sport axndile make 
poor battering rams. Get Gobiad an eight-inch t1 


you re perfectly safe unless he guns you. 


When you shoot a rifle, you are used to hitting son 
where near where you look. 


It’s not like that i: 

I took several combat runs in one of those old ¢ 
ble training tanks, firing a one-pounder cannon 
when that batele cart was rolling along at twenty 
an hour, I couldn’t have hit the ‘ground with an anvil 


I remember the first shell I ever fired exploded acu 
cally in the driver’s lap. I touched off the next one ju 

as we were jumping over a log. I never heard of that 
shell landing anywhere in Ohio or Illinois, so I guess it 
must be going yet. You have to snap at the target as it 
jumps across your sight, and it jumps mighty fast. at hig! 
speeds. Of course, a man gets the knack of it, but even 
then, tank marksmanship is a damned sporting propos: 
tion. 

So just remember, when a tank is squirting bullets i: 
your direction, he probably doesn’t see you, and couldn’: 
hit you if he did. In case you do get hit, just check i 
off as an accident, because in all probability the gunner 
was aiming at your partner, fifteen paces to your right 
rear. 

You'll hear a lot of stories about how a tank will run 
you down and flatten you out to a three- by-ten foot 
corpse, but if you are properly dug in, he can stamp 
around over you all day and never touch you. Make your 


pits deep and a close fit. 


Far as that goes, I’ve seen one of our runners caught 
out in the open one day by a tank that must have had 
its forward guns jammed. He tried to surrender, but 
tankers generally aren’t interested in prisoners, and they 
tried to run him down. The tank was doing thirty on the 
straightaways, and the best he could make was ten, but 
he side- -stepped i it twice like a bull fighter, and reached : 
patch of black-oak without a scratch. 

Now I'll tell you how to take care of yourselves wher 
the attack troops come over with the tanks leading the 
show. Up to now, you've always moved into a cut and 
dried defense system that hadn't moved for six month: 
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Figure 1 


“Defense systems are figured like this for armies; 
it’s no different for sections” 


Ir’s usually been a man-for-man relief, and you probably 
never even wondered why the pits were laid out like they 
were. 

This time we're going to lay out our own system, and 
it’s high time you were learning what it’s all about. It’s 
like this: 

All ground, as far as defense troops are concerned, is 
laid out into “compartments,” with “‘barriers’’ of natural 

obstacles and hard going all around. You may 
Fig. | hear the old timers talk about “‘islands of resist- 
Fig. 2 ance,” but that’s a hangover from the days when 

the foot troops were afraid of tanks. 


A compartment may be big enough for an army, or a 
close fit for a platoon, the idea is just the same. Swamps, 
ravines, streams, and woods are the barriers for 
Fig. 3 tanks, and if you have anything like that near 
you, just forget about tanks from that direction. 

You'll always find ‘ ‘gaps’’ in these barriers where the 
going is easy, like high ground, fords, roads, and open 
fields. The gaps may be so narrow that only one tank 
can come through at a time, or so wide that they can 
drive a company at you, platoons abreast. 

Next to a wooded swamp, about the worst stuff a tank 
can run into is second growth timber. Sure, a tank can 
run right through the young trees like a lawn-mower, but 
the stumps are a different matter. 

Lumbermen usually cut trees about a foot and a half 
from the ground, just right to catch the bottom of a 
galloping tank. A stump will put a tank out of action 
just as sure as a mine. 

The armor on the bottom is generally just heavy 
enough to brace the sides and hold the machinery in line. 

The driver can’t see the stumps on account of the 
grass and brush, and the first thing he knows about a 
stump is when his bus heaves up in the air a couple of 
feet and stops. His control rods are jammed and his 
power train is out of line, on account of the floor 
armor being bent up two or three inches. The tracks 


haven't enough weight on ‘em to pull him off, so he’s 
“bellied” there until another tank gives him a life. 


Our Dig job is to guard the gaps in all compartments 


ense area, so the tanks can’t move anywhere in 
Outside of the barriers 


of the de 
the area without losing heavy. 

















Figure 2 
Island of Resistance, old style 


"Let ’'em come in if they can; and if they do, what of it?” 
Platoon Compartment, new style 
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and your own weapons, you can't depend on anything to When you give your AP man a sector, remember that 
help you. Yes, you have lots of outfits supporting you, there are some places a tank can go, and lots of place 
but don’t ever expect much of them. where it can’t. Put your rifle in where they will m 


You'll have rocket signals to call for artillery concen- likely come, and if there are more places than you 

trations. These concentrations will do fine to cut up the cover from one position, dig another pit so you can shift 

attack infantry that are following the tanks, so call for the gun over to meet ‘em. 

‘em, but by che time the first shell gets there, the tanks Your machine guns go into positions where they c: 

will be looking right down your throats. cover the best approaches for infantry, and the same 
The Regimental Support Company has twelve AP thing about two pits goes for them too. You know the 

machine guns, and you'd like to get one for your section infantry isn't going to ‘barge along across the open spaces 


area. But remember that the Colonel is worrying about so put your guns in accordingly. 



















the bigger gaps in his regimental compartment. He'll Now you put your autos in to guard your guns 

probably hold his guns back on the carriers, all set to with the dozen of you putting out about a thousand 

move out and plug the hole when the tanks start to break rounds a minute, you’re ail set to ruin about si 

through in earnest. Fig. 4 times your weight i in Mungies. That's all th 
Sometimes we may have help from the Engineers, is to section detense tactics. 

with tank traps, railroad irons in concrete, mines and the [ lay out the section defense; then you birds start work 


like. The tank traps are just a lot of hard work for on your individual defense tactics. rll give you a few 
nothing, and the sections of railroad iron are only ex- hints that are important to you if you want to die of ol 
pensive artificial stumps, but those little six-pound mines age. You hear a lot of talk about how a man is going 
are a big — They are big enough to blow the track get hit when his time comes, but I’ve noticed iy: if a 
off a tank, and you bury them dhechethoand fashion, so man is real careful about how he digs in, his time gene: 
they can’t miss. That way you put your “artillery con-_ ally doesn’t come as quick as the average. 

centration” mght where you want it, and it’s always When you are shown your sector of fire, dig in inside 
there, whether you signal or not. They're the answer to of a clump of bushes or behind a good- sized tree. Ee 
the foot soldiers’ prayer, all might, but just figure out roots are hard cutting, but natural growing shrubbery 1s 
how much of that stuff you'd ‘need on a five hundred mighty good life insurance in this game. Even if you are 
mile front, fifty miles deep, and don’t ever hope to get out in open country, you can always find bushes or grass 
‘em. We have our fifty caliber single shot that can reach and only a fool will dig i in out in the open. 


out and get tanks at half a mile so, with that and the Another stunt is to put your pit under a fallen log 

light guns, we can fix ourselves up real comfortable. if there isn’t one handy it will pay you to drop a tree 
The whole trick to any defense is to put your AP gun — where you want your hole. You'll feel more comfort able 

and machine guns where they can watch the gaps in your later on, when they’ re bursting supersensitive stuff in che 


barriers, then put your rilemen where they can protect tree tops, and you hear a chunk the size of your hand 
your support weapon by covering “blind spots.” This slap into that wood over your head. 

section, or maybe the platoon, will probably get the job Don’t ever cut limbs or bushes and stick ‘em around 
of watching one of the gaps in the company compart- your pit. They look good today, but they'll sure get you 
ment. But again, it might be that we'll get a little area killed tomorrow when the leaves start to turn. 

all our own for all around defense. When you're digging, throw the dirt into your ponc! 
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ut a hundred yards or so, and dump it around a 
- looks like a machine gun pit. Tank gunners, 
al snipers are all looking for fresh dirt to shoot 
you can put some out to attract the hardware. 
irse, we'll never put our defense in at the edge 
of a woods, on account of everybody shooting there. In- 
ead of that, we'll pull back inside a ways and make ‘em 


miss. 
After we get our holes dug, we'll string our wire, loop- 
ing it around small trees, so it swings loose from about 
thirty inches to a foot high. If we put it higher 
Fig. 5 the tanks will tear it out, but if it’s low and loose 
they'll push it down, and it'll spring back up 
again ready for the foot troops when they follow in. 
Now we'll take a hint from that second growth idea 
we have the time, and remodel our woods. We'll take 
our tools off the carrier and start dropping trees across the 
most dangerous part of our front, being careful to stagger 
‘em, and leave enough for cover. Then we'll cut the 
small stuff out all around the position, outside of the line 
of wire. We drop some of this brush over the stumps, 
and put the rest hither and yonder in small piles. 
The camouflaged stumps may help take care of some 
tanks, and the logs will slow ‘em up so you can get in 
some good work. 


Another thing, I’ve never seen an attack outfit yet, 
that wouldn’t settle down for a breathing spell just before 
the final rush, if you gave them the slightest excuse. 
Well, when you pile brush and drop logs around your 
position, you are giving every tired Mungie a good 
chance to stop and build up his nerve before he j jumps 
vou. So there they are, at a real convenient range, behind 
every brush pile and log; and an cighteen- inch log 
doesn’t slow a bullet down much. 


Now you’re all situated so the tank will have a hard 
time hurting you. Let’s figure on what we can do to 
make life miserable for the men in the tank. The AP 
rifle can shoot through "em anywhere, so I'll just talk 
about the machine guns and autos. 


Tanks have enough armor around ’em to shed light 
AP, and their observation slots are backed up by “bullet- 
proof” glass. They go too fast for you to hand-bomb or 
wreck ’em, like the Jerries and Riffs used to do years ago. 
Stull, they aren’t near as tough as they look. 

The way those buggies are packed full of men, guns, 
and machinery, you can’t put a bullet through anywhere 
without doing considerable damage. They hang lots of 
armor on the sides, but have to skimp on the top and 
bottom to save weight. Now you have two chances at 
‘em with a light rifle 

When you're on one slope, and a tank is on another 
slope 1 in front of you, you get a good shot at his turret 
and engine- room roof. The best chance is when he dips 
down into a ravine in front of you. Pump ‘em in, auto- 
Matic. 

Again, when the tank is crawling out of a hole, or 
climbing over a log, you can take a crack at his thin belly 
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armor. Change to automatic and hold the trigger down. 
If a tank runs over your pit, it 1s his mistake. Some of 
you remember Corporal Swenson, that misjudged a 9.2 
up in Minnesota. Well, he was handling one of those 
old Browning twenty-shot scatterguns last spring, when 
a herd of Scout tanks galloped into us. I saw one heading 
for Swenson, and figured he was done. 
him, and stopped just clear of his pit. 


It went over 
After the excite- 
ment was all over, Swenson was helping a couple of 
badly crippled tankers out of their shell. He had just 
squatted down in the hole, pointed his muzzle up, and 
had practically sawed that chariot in two, from prow to 
differential. 


When you can’t get a shot at the top or bottom, keep 
sniping twenty or thirty rounds a minute at the peep slots 
and gun mounts, or give a track plate a burst of auto- 
matic. 

The track plates are forged soft steel and you can’t 
crack ’em, but about four of five bullets through one will 
weaken it so that it'll probably pull apart on the next 
strain. 


If you hit a gun mount, you might put one through 
between the jacket and the barrel, or smear the telescope 
with lead splash. If you hit the ball or trunnion, you 
gouge a big burr on the surface, and the gunner can’t 
move it without a crowbar. 

When you fire at the slots you probably won ' hit 'em, 
but every time you land one near, it may “‘star’” or smear 
the glass. That will at least keep the crew busy changing 
glasses, and who knows? You might ring up a bull’s-eye. 
“Bullet-proof” glass isn’t proof against bullets, you know, 
and if you hit a quarter inch from the slot, that slug will 
probably give some tanker a very severe headache. 

Bullet splash? You bet there’s splash in AP bullets. It 
isn’t like it was in the days of lead-filled bullets, but you 
still have enough lead around the AP cores to smear lots 
of glass. 

Well, vou say, a tank can’t see you, shoot you, or run 
you down. What can it do? What it does best is to scare 
recruits like you into an early grave. Keep your head, 
take care of yourself, and work on ’em, and tanks aren't 
a bit more harmful than airplanes. 


What's that, Lopez? Why don’t they cut out tanks 
and use infantry? Well, infantry can carry one-eighth 
inch of half-armor at best, good enough for bombs and 
splinters, but it won't bounce bullets. Tanks carry a half 
inch or better, and they have a chance. 

I'll grant you that the attack job is tough on tanks, 
but, without tanks to soften up the opposition, there 
couldn’t even be an attack. When we get enough tanks 
in this army, we're going to start attacking, but I sure 
hope we don’t ever go over again without ‘em. What I 
means is, you get laid low. It’s cost us half a million or so 
already to learn that machines are cheaper than men. 


Now you heroes get on to your equipment, check it, 
and if you haven't got it, get it before tomorrow morn- 


ing. 





The Machine-Gun Problem 


By Lieutenant Cotonet A. H. Burne, D.S.O. 


British Army 


IKE the poor, the problem of defeating the hostile 

machine gun in the attack 1s always colts us. The 

advent of mechanisation may have scotched the 

snake but it certainly has not killed it. Difficulties of ter- 

rain, shortage of armoured fighting vehicles owing to 

temporary break-downs, lack of petrol, and so on, will 

often force the foot soldier to face and overcome this 
particular foe as he has had to do in the past. 

Occasionally it may be possible to crush the hostile 
machine guns by artillery fire before the infantry assaule, 
but this will be rare. Furthermore, if even a single machine 
gun survives the artillery bombardment, that lone gun 
may be sufficient to hold up the attack. Again, the artil- 
lery may succeed in blinding the enemy with smoke, but 
on a broad front this is not likely to be completely ef- 
fective. In the last resort the infantry must be prepared 
to tackle the problem alone and unaided. They must face 
this unpleasant fact, for if they are led to believe that 
they can never handle the enemy’s machine guns on their 
own, they will lack the necessary élan and wal confidence 
should they eventually be called upon to attempt it. 

In the Great War most of our major offensives on the 
western front were carried out before dawn or received 
little immediate hostile machine-gun fire owing to our 
artillery preparation. But to two of our siistsinee—hie 
Battle of Aubers Ridge and the Battle of the Somme— 
this did not apply. Both opened in daylight and both 
encountered considerable machine-gun opposition. | hap- 
pened to obtain a good view of these fights and ever since 
I have looked for a solution to the ghastly problem they 
presented. 

On each occasion the same features were in evidence. 
Although the Germans had only a few machine- guns in 
action and although they appeared to be hiring on fixed 
lines, it was impossible to locate them. Every time one of 
our men attempted to cross one of these lines or lanes he 

was hit. There were no exceptions. One would almost 
have given one’s eyes to be able to warn men that they 
were approaching the fatal line. T hey appeared to be be- 
mused, and to blunder on in the same tracks followed 
by their comrades of the first line, and with the same re- 
sult. If a man avoided one of these machine- -gun lanes 
he generally managed to reach the hostile trench. The 
problem, therefore, reduced to its simplest terms was— 
and still is—how to evade the machine- “gun lanes. 

So far as I know, the soldier receives no training in peace 
time in the art of avoiding these lanes, probably because 
it is difficult to simulate them. It may, t f IIe surprise 
some readers to hear that the trainer of the British Army 
of fifty years ago did try to inculcate this form of train- 
ing in the army. This is what the great Lord Wolseley 
wrote more than fifty years ago: 


If even a single machine guy 
survives the artillery bon. 
bardment, that lone gun may 
be sufficient to hold up the 
attack. 


A skirmishing line formed here and there by a few { 
only, at other points where a dip in the ground afford 
by several companies, taking advantage of every 
equality of surface in front to push on nearer and : 
the enemy ’s position, will soon find some chink 
enemy's armour, some weak point from which he wi 
and thus enable you, by 
stronger points in flank. 


working in there, to tal 

Does not this method also fit the problem of evad 
machine-gun lanes? The difference is merely in degr 
It is immensely difficult, however, to recognise these | lan 
since they are invisible, and until the enemy opens | 
they are entirely a matter of speculation. There is, in fact 
only one way to locate them and that is by the corpy 
vilum of the skirmishers. This rather 
method, but it is the only one, and if the fact be faced 
it may mean the saving of lives in the long run. 

Now, W olseley speaks of the * ‘skirmishing line.” Sk 
mishers played a big part in ancient battles—a fact that 
is apt to be overlooked nowadays, when we think o1 
of the close-order drill of the olden days. Yet the skir- 
mishers were usually intelligent, highly trained men 
pable of feeling their own way forward without havi ng 
an officer at hand to guide and direct them. We read 

“clouds of skirmishers” being thrown out in front in order 
to clear the ground and feel ‘the enemy’s position. Do we 
not require precisely the same sort of advance when we 
expect to be confronted by machine- -gun fire? The pr 
cise allotment of objectives, boundaries and flanks which 
so militates against the skirmishing spirit is now fortu- 


seems a onm 


nately dying out. But | suggest that we should sull g 
further Ae reintroduce the splendid old word ° 
misher” and the skirmisher’s art. Men would be hand. 
picked for this hazardous position of honour, and given 
some special distinction of pay or privilege. These. skir- 
mishers would always be thrown out in front of the as- 
sault troops with the express object of feeling a wa\ 
through the “chinks in the armour’ to which Lord Wol- 
seley refers. 

The procedure followed would normally be something 
like this: The skirmishers, in loose formation, move 

ward along the whole front while the assault troops in 
formed bodies follow cautiously, keeping the skirmishers 
in sight and conforming to their movements. The skir- 
mishers must face hostile rifle fire, but as soon is the 
“tac-tac’” of the machine guns is heard and a man 


seen to fall, his comrades on each side swerve outw 
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repeating the process whenever necessary unul the hostile 
position 1s reached or until it is seen that there are no 

“chinks in the armour.” Wherever the skirmishers dis- 

cover chinks, towards those points the assaulting troops 
converge, and attempt to cover the last stage in a rush, 
in wha they probably carry the residue of the skir- 
mishers with them. The accompanying sketch attempts 
to depict the procedure in diagrammatic form. 

Three objections may be raised to this proposal. First, 
it can be contended that the offensive spirit would be 
destroyed by this plan because it would give the troops an 
excuse to halt at the first casualty. This contention is not 
sound. The plan actually fosters initiative for it propounds 
the question, “How can I best get to close quarters with 
the enemy?” There is no question of a halt but merely 
a slight deflection in the line of march. 

Second, it may be argued that a well-planned machine- 
gun defense leaves no “chinks.” In that event, any form 
of inf antry attack which is unsupported by the other arms, 
would almost certainly fail. Hence the ‘result would be 
the same, but casualties would, in all probability, be far 
fewer with our plan because the assault troops would halt 
short of the machine- -gun lanes. 

Finally, there is the objection that troops cannot be 
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= M.G. LANE 
Gr——_ SKIRMISHERS ADVANCE 
[>_> _ ASSAULT TROOPS ADVANGE 
trained in this procedure in peace ume. | believe they 
can. Here is one suggested method. Umpires, having de- 
termined the actual machine-gun lanes, will mark them 
with tapes. Pains should be taken to conceal these tapes 
in such manner that they cannot be seen more than a 
few yards away. Every skirmisher who comes across a 
tape becomes a casualty and must fling himself to the 
ground in an unmustak able attitude. There should be no 
difficulty in inducing the average soldier to observe this 
procedure: he enjoys play-acting—even simulating death 
—hbut some umpires should be detailed to supervise and, 
if necessary, enforce this procedure. 

There are obvious difficulties and limitations attached 
to this method. It would seldom pan out as satisfactorily 
in the field as might be hoped, but I submit that it ts 
worth trying. In any event, it is better than ignoring 
the problem altogether. Furthermore, anything that en- 
courages the present- -day soldier to use his wits and to 
cultivate the instincts of the stalker and the ways of the 
hunter is all to the good. Unless something on these lines 
is attempted, it seems probable that the foot soldier in 
the next war will go stumbling into machine-gun fire in 
the same way that his father did in the last. 








Student 


By Mayor Frank J. PEARSON 


Infantry 


LTHOUGH 212 colleges are now offering Senior 

ROTC instruction, it is not likely that any two 
in those identical 
schedules. They may conform to the principles laid down 
in the very elastic War Department directive, but that 1s 
a different matter. 


units schools function under 


Now every unit, regardless of local conditions, has 
certain similar and fundamental problems. The selection 
of well qualified Advanced Course students is one. Un- 
fortunately, some units are required to solicit applications, 
while others are so flooded that careful culling is necessary 
to determine those men best qualified. 

In this regard, the method of selection used by one of 
our large universities on the West Coast has been found 
highly satisfactory in securing excellent officer material. 
At this school, which boasts some 1,300 cadets, the 
authorized Advanced Course enrollment is limited to 
150. The college operates on a two-semester calendar. 
There are six Regular Army officers detailed, including 
the PMS&T. For drill purposes the corps is divided into 
three battalions, each of which has a separate drill period. 
Thus, each company can be supervised by a Regular of- 
ficer who has an excellent opportunity to observe the 
work of each individual. 

After the semester has been under way for about a 
month, a notice is published advising all prospective 
candidates for the Advanced Course to secure and wear 
a small blue button on the flap of the upper left pocket. 
A student is thus identified as an Advanced Course 
candidate and becomes, in effect a “marked” man, realiz- 
ing, moreover, that his every effort and action is being 
observed. 

About a month before the semester ends, these stu- 
dents get an application form from headquarters. This 
form gives the student's military record, including previ- 
ous Junior or other military training, his Basic grades, his 
grade within his company, campus activities, recom- 
mendations of those who know him, and other pertinent 
data that would aid a board of officers to determine his 
fitness for selection. 


Selecting the Advanced Course 









Just prior to the completion of the semeste: 
plicant appears in uniform before a board co: 
the Regular officers with the unit. The recorder ‘ead 
the data on the application form. Each memb:: of 
board, 




















without consultation with the others. 





the student on his military bearing and neatness. on ¢ 
general impression he creates, and on his recommend 
tions. The weight assigned to the military bearing j; , 
possible 15, and his recommendations count 























These ratings, of course, are flexible. All other qi 
cations have set values as follows: 






Previous 55c training, rank of major or above 
rank as captain ....... 
rank as lieutenant .... 
rank as NCO ..... 

Basic grades, average of A 

average of B 
gn 
EP Nncteksavceosesoas.. 

Number of semesters in college, for each semester 

NCO grade within the Corps: sergeant 

corporal 


private, first class 























On this basis ratings are computed and a relative rank 


list is published showing final standings. 





To take care of those who may drop out or those w! 
fail to return from the already enrolled Advanced stu- 
dents, about ten extra applicants take the physical « 
amination. This examination is given before the end o 
the semester so that the new class of those physic aly § fit 
can begin the new semester without delay. When a stu 
dent is found physically unfit, the student next on the 
list moves up. 









This method, permitting a long thorough opportunity 
to observe the work of each individual, has resulted in the 
selection of outstanding men of the unit and campus for 
the Advanced Course. A fair determination of the stu- 
dent’s value is reached, and what is equally desirable, the 
students themselves feel that the final selection is just 
and fair. The method also creates a high interest on the 
campus. Since it has been used there has never been a 
semester in which there have not been twice as many ap 
plicants as could be accepted. 
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Curves and Fast Balls at Leavenworth 


You couldn't have all that 
education poured over you 
and not have some of it stick. 


By } ioR E. D. CooKE 


y 


\PTAIN Bill Busher was nearing forty when he 
received his orders for Leavenworth. Despite a 
chin spot in his hair and a couple of partial den- 
mongst his molars, Bull experienced something of 
lit 1g “of a sme all town play ayer going up for a cry -out 
ve big leagues. 
Ne chat Bill hadn’t expected the call. He and Mrs. 
Busher had scrutinized the names of all students in pre- 
us years and each tume had secretly assured themselves 
vat Bill was as good as any man on the list—and m aybe 
damn sight better. Nevertheless they could not sup- 
press a certain smug s satisfaction over knowing i it was in 


{ 


the b: ig. 

When his contemporaries congratulated Bill on his 

ders, he assumed as modest an air as possible. But he 
was baflled by a puzzled gleam in their eyes until he 
suddenly recognized what would have been his own out- 
look under reverse conditions. His brother officers were 
wondering by what freak of chance Bill Busher had been 
chosen for Leavenworth when they had not. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Busher, in discussing the lack 
of appreciation displayed by their friends, “You'll show 
them w hen you get to school.” 

“Sure,” Bill promised, ‘‘I’m all set to burn up the 
course. 

The School authorities remained calmly unimpressed 
by the arrival in their midst of so potential a ball of fire 
as Captain Bill Busher. While rated as something of a 
crown prince back at the old station, Bill found himself 
of much less importance in the Leavenworth scheme of 
things than the sergeant over in the Book Department. 

% si than a hundred other students were present, rush- 
ing around buying supplies for the coming course. They 
all seemed to have been some “Old Man’s’’ aide, ad- 
jutant, or favorite staff officer, but to the Command and 
General Staff School they were just another class washed 
up on the banks of the Big Muddy. 

— their first few assemblies in Room 240, Bill 
indulged in some mental calculations. From general ap- 
pearances and past associations he adjudged the ability of 
the group and assigned to himself a class standing. He 
didn’t give himself any the worst of it either. 

He compared himself to John Honest in the seat next 
tohim. A good enough guy, but sort of dumb for Leaven- 
worth, Bill thought. And on the other side was Charlie 
Earnest, with a pointed chin and his nose always buried 
ina ay Not much competition there. 

he hardest thing about Leavenworth is getting here,” 
ma informed his wife. “Even the instructors are ad- 
juvant.” 

His later statement was correct. The officers on the plat- 
form were doing all in their power to make things easy 


at first. Like all old-timers they worked the kinks out 
of their pitching arms gradually. They deale gently with 
the new crop of recruits, coaching them in the funda- 
mentals and basic principles put everything right down 
the alley. 

But Bill and his classmates got impatient, They wanted 
“ see a marked problem one of the fast ones they had 
heard so much about. They itched to dig their cleats into 
the sod and knock the old apple right over the fence for 
a homer. 


Bill found 


himself with little appetite for lunch. Giving up as use- 


When the eventful day finally did arrive, 


less the attempt to force Class I supplies through his 
esophagus, he proceeded to the problem room. 

Smoking an endless string of cigarettes, Bill arranged 
his tackle-box, Reference Data and Staff Officers’ Field 
Manual, all according to the approved School method. 
If colored pencils, trick doodads and excess paraphernalia 
could solve problems, Bill had all the answers. 

The first situation and requirement consisted of four 
srinted pages through which Bill read so hurriedly he 
had little idea of what was on them when he had finished. 
He went over it a second time with greater pains. ¢ 
ally the problem took shape before his eyes. 

It appeared quite simple, once the situation was an 


Gradu- 


alyzed. In fact Bill wondered why they made problems 
so easy. All one had to do was go forward to defend on 
the Bonneauville ridge, or heh: up and hold at Littles- 
town. That was all, but which was correct? 

In a similar map exercise the School had defended at 
Bonneauville, but this situation had variants that made 
Littlestown seem more attractive. A direct pars allel of what 
the School had done in the I.P. should —. an “‘S,” 
He wanted an “SX.” 
But he couldn’t be sure that a “U” would not be wait- 
ing for the fellow who withdrew to Littlestown. 

Beads of perspiration sprouted gently on Bill’s forehead 
as the well known ‘ got him firmly in 
its grip. He sat glumly in the utter loneliness of a crowded 
problem room trying to make up his mind. He saw with 
a start that half the period was over and he had not 


reached a decision. 


but Bill was after bigger game. 


‘mental anguish” 


Taking a desperate hold on his courage he finally drew 
in a MLR around Littlestown. Then his nerve departed, 
suddenly, like water from a ruptured paper sack. He 
grabbed his eraser. The line was too far back. It was a 
sure “U.” He rubbed and rubbed, repl: iced his brigade 
on the Bonneauville ridge and located the last est: ib 
ment just before time was up. 
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Down in the assembly room at least fifty students were 
arguing the respective merits of Bonneauville and Littles- 
town. Bill regained some assurance from hearing so many 
in favor of the former. At five o'clock the School solution 

was issued. The overlay showed a defense at Littlestown. 

Mentally, Bill kicked himself all the way home. The 
first time at bat and he had gotten a foul up. He tried to 
appease his pride with the thought that there were more 
problems coming in which he would do better. His self 
solace was negligible in view of the fact that Charlie 
Earnest and many others had hit it nght on the nose. 

The next test proved to be a question of logistics. Bull 
stumbled through a maze of field trains, unit reserves, 
collecting stations and cemeteries. He emerged with a 
headache and the conviction that he must have slept 
through some important conferences, or else had been 
too dumb to understand what they had been talking 
about. 

That week-end the social functions of Fort Leavenworth 
resounded with cries of “what I did.” While the ladies 
sat meekly in corners, their lords and masters formed a 
circle around one pseudo general who expounded earnest- 
ly on his solutions. The others listened with strained ex- 
pressions, not to what he was saying, but for him to 
cease talking so they could begin. 

“Is it always like this?” Mrs. Busher timidly inquired 
of an instructor, “Don’t they pay any attention to all 
these pretty ladies?” 

“For the next six months they wouldn’t look at the 
Queen of Sheba,” he replied, “They want to talk prob- 
lems. Nobody cares what they did but the marking com- 
mittee, and all solutions give them a pain. 

Judging from the wails and moans that arose when the 
first batch of papers were returned to their authors, it was 
evident that the instructors had commuted some part of 
their suffering to the students. Bill was more than satis- 
fied to escape with two skinny “S’s” and a lot of plain 
and fancy red crayon scroll work along the border of his 
papers. 

From then on problems began to come regularly at the 
rate of two and three a week. Between times there were 
conferences that went off with the vociferous vibrations 
of a machine gun, and map exercises which proceeded 
with the stately cadence of a funeral dirge. The instructors 
were beginning to warm up and some of them began 


pitching curves. After each problem there was a formal 
discussion. 


“Why they call a monologue a discussion is more than 
- ” , , 
I can see,” John Honest grumbled after one such séance, 


“And why was that fellow so sure that his solution was 
the only proper one?” 

“Why shouldn’t he be sure?’’ demanded Bill. “He 
could call a strike, even if it went over the back stop. 
He’s not only the pitcher, but the umpire as well.” 

“Then I wish I'd had a pop-bottle to throw instead 
of an argument. Some of his decisions were lousy. 

“Sure,” Charlie Earnest agreed, “But a School solution 
has all the virtues of a textbook——approved before issued.” 
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“But how did that major know he had the ng 
He never commanded a division.” 

“OF course not. But his problem wasn’t « 
was taken from Wilcox’s delay of Sedgwick ai 
A few tanks, airplanes and chem 
thrown in to make it modern. 


lorsville. 
So you see, you 
MOXY from the actual commander.” é 

“Did you figure chat all out in the problen 
Bill demanded. 

“No, unfortunately. | thought it was Jacks 
suit of Banks in the Shenandoah.” 

“Then you are dumber than I am, because 
a lot of books to get a “U” and I just went in and 
on my own hook.” 

“That’s a nice thing about this school,” said John com. 
placently, “They talk hard, but they mark easy 

“If they didn’t, none of us would get to first base 
said Bill. 

With such banter and the interchange of ideas, much 
of the spirit of competition was removed from the mind; 
of most of the students. There was more of golf and less 
of school mentioned at the week-end parties. A few would. 
be Napoleons remained, but they were more pitied than 
scorned. 

For the most part the class was reaching the saturation 
point. They were satiated with knowledge. Their brains 
slowed down like a car forced into low gear on a steep 

trade. And } just when it seemed they were completely 
stalled, the spring v: acation gave them a short respite 
“From now on we're going down hill,” said Bill. 
“Yeah,” John agreed, “I’m afraid I’m going too fast— 
on the toboggan slide.” 

““Nerts,” retorted Charlie, 

enough “U’s’ to shoe a horse.” 


U read 


Fot one 


“You haven't gottet 
“It’s not that. When I first came I expected to graduate 
One in my class. About Christmas I'd have been satistied 
to be in the middle, and now I hope I’m not last.” 
“That goes for all of us,” said Bill, “ 


But pull up your 
socks. We're on the last lap.” 


The last lap was a tough one. The weatherman turned 
on the heat and so did the instructors. In addition to th 
curves there were fast balls, slow balls, and even spit 
balls. Some of the pitchers were ambidextrous and didn't 
let their right hands know what their left hands wer 
doing. 

Bill and his mates were still in there swinging, but the 
began to hope the game would soon be called on accout 
of they were getting a little dizzy. And just when the 
course seemed interminable, when it seemed they would 

nd the rest of their service in the shadows of Sheridan 
Ridge, the last reconnaissance was made, the last G.T.E 
turned in, and Bill and his friends assembled in the club 
tent for a glass of beer. 


“Well,” said Charlie, “There goes one of the most im 
: . et 
portant milestones in our military career. I wonder just 
how much we got out of it?” 
g' 


“I dunno yet,” said John. “My brain has taken o 
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CURVES AND FAST BALLS AT LEAVENWORTH 


ung. I'm too numb to know much, if any, I've 


or dumb, you couldn’t have all that educa- 
1 over you and not have some of it stick,” said 


“But uldn’t a fellow get the same results by doing 
lot of studying for himself?” Charlie wanted to know. 


Maybe you could,” John conceded, “But | know | 


r would.” 


Then you figure you are a better ofhcer for having 


me here 

‘A hell id a lot better. But that doesn’t mean that | 
believe myself to be better than all those other fellows 
chat haven't come here.” 

But you are going to have “graduate .. & GS $.' 
{rer your name 1n the Register,” Bull pointed out, “And 

ther fellows can’t laugh that off.’ 

‘What of it? I've got D.S.C. after my name, too. 
No one ever took exception to that.” 


‘Why should they?” said Charlie, “ 


can get all the heroes you 


Sherman said you 
want for sixteen dollars da 

‘Sure,” agreed Bill, “There's a lot of difference between 
getting cited for bravery and for having brains.’ 

“Yeah? What’s so different about it?” 

‘Well,” Bill finished his beer and stood up, ‘‘If you're 


brave you will drive into your new station, blow cigarette 
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smoke in the ‘Old Man's’ face and-tell him that if he 
needs any help, you have just graduated from Leaven- 
worth. On the other hand, if you have brains, you will 
remove your L eavenworth license tag, go to the adjutant 
and tell him you're re porting in from a tour of D.O.L. 
up in Kansas and would he please give you a job as Post 
Exchange or Police Ofhcer.’ 

“All night, wise guy. and | 


I don’t smoke cigarettes 
haven't graduated—yet.” 


“Unless you play golf on the polo field, or ride a horse 
over the golf greens, the chances are you will graduate,” 
said Bill. 

And he was nght. 


Incased in heavy woolen uniforms they ascended the 
graduation platform, saluted and clutched the hard-earned 
sheepskin i in sweaty hands. They tarried not on their de- 
parture, but took out immediately for the four corners 


of the world. They had been to Leavenworth. 
As Bill steered his car between the cannons on Grant 
Avenue, it gave a great, forward lurch. 
cnied Mrs. Busher. 
“It's all mght, Sweet.” Bill reached over to ruffle the 


skirt on his wife's knee, a gesture he had indulged in 
very seldom of late, 


“What was that?”’ 


“That was just the corps artillery, 
tanks, chemicals and whatnots dropping off from around 


my neck. We're back 1n the bush leagues again.” 


THERE WAS ONE very definite error in the Russian training, and it 1s not too much to 


say that the Russians lost the war with Japan because of it. 


An authorize d Russian 


textbook of 1903 stated that ‘‘in employing the general reserve, the commander in 
chief should in no case use “up his whole reserve before a decision has occurred.” The 
failure to make use of reserves began with the Russian highest commanders and con 


tinued down to battalions and even com panies. 


General Kuropatkin was himself 


responsible to a great extent for this failure to use the reserves. In an order dated 
August 15, 1903, he said, “keeping back more than half the forces in reserve is the 


best guarantee for success 
action, not for constant preservation 


the World's Military History 


’ This is a great error; a reserve is for counter-offensive 


Cotone. W. 
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The Browning Automatic Rifle 
with Bipod and Hinged Shoulder Rest 


j | WHE Department of Expe rimenct has conducted tests 


for a number of years of several types of bipod mounts 
for the Browning automatic rifle. The adoption of the 
bipod shown in "Figure 1 gives the BAR some of the 
characteristics of the light machine gun because it 1s then 
possible to utilize its automatic fire power. 

Figure 2 shows some automatic fire groups fired with 
the BAR with bipod and hinged butt- pl: ite. These are 
random groups pic ked from baoendl thousands fired during 
the tests. Machine gunners, who are used to dime- seid 
groups favored for machine- gun marksmanship, may say 
these groups are too large, but for combat firing and for 
covering an area they are effective. 

Figure 1 shows the prone position with the bipod and 
hinged butt plate. This position has made it possible to 
attain accurate results and has resulted in some remarkabk 
scores. During the past marksmanship season of the 2nd 


Battalion, 2gth Infantry, of the log men who fired: 5 


Figure 1. 


ad 


qualified as expert, 44 as sharpshooter, and only : 


As. AY 


qualify. Contrasted with this, in the 1935 seas 
162 men who fired: 12 made expert, 42 sharps 
marksman, and 17 failed to quality. 

Tests were also ‘anle of a slight modification 


sight leaf of the BAR. 


the modific ation it Was necessary to hol« 1 eight 11K 


This ts shown in F igure 3. Be 


low the black at 200 yards, in order to obtain hit 

b lack. W ith the sight le af all the Ww ay down and lack ] 
place by the siibaed notch cut on the side of the 
leaf, a six o'clock hold gave bull’s-eyes. This simp rhe 
fication will increase accuracy whether or not the we 
is equipped with the bipod mount. 
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Figure 3. 


Figure 4 shows a simple little gadget that will permit 
Gne adjustments to the front sight of the BAR. Present 
regulations state that the front sight of the BAR may be 
eal to the nght or left to zero the weapon. A 25/1,000 
inch movement of the front sight moves the point of strike 
ne inch at 1,000 inches. W sch a hammer it is difficult to 
ap the front sight exactly 25/1,000 of an inch. One half 

urn of the center worm of the gadget moves the front 
st ight exactly 25/ 1,000 of an inch. 

Full scale blue prints of the device may be obtained 
from the Department of Experiment, Fort Benning. Any 
machinist can make these front sight movers for about 
seventy-five cents apiece. 


Blankets 
NDER the supervision of the Department of Ex- 


periment, tests have recently been completed on a 
new type of blanket, known as the “Blanket, Woolen, 
0. D., M-1934.” Four tests were made during a period 
of six months to determine: 

1. Differences in principal specifications between test 
blankets and present standard blankets. 

2. Fastness of color. 

3. Durability. 

4. General suitability for use in garrison and field. 

In the first test the new blankets were found to be all 
virgin wool with a soft, napped finish, weighing three 
and a half pounds. The old blankets consist of virgin 
wool, shoddy wool, and cotton in unknown proportion 
and have a characteristic hard, coarse feel to the touch. 
Comparative weights were unsatisfactory because the 
old bi inkets consist of the three- and four- pound types, 
both of which had. been given intermittent use since the 
War. 

To determine fastness of color one blanket was ex- 
Pose: ro sun, wind, and rain for a period of five months, 
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Figure 4. 


and then laundered. There was slight fading, but the 
character of the cloth had not changed. 

The durability test was made by sewing one of the 
new blankets to the cushion ot a truck in daily use fot 
a period of five months. Another blanket was soiled 
with mud and transmission grease and then washed. 
This was repeated seven times. In the case of the truck 
driver's blanket, some “balling” of the nap was found 
which disappeared after laundering. The other blanket 

was found to have lost one ounce in weight, to have 
shrunk to a negligible extent, but otherwise to be indis- 
tinguishable from the “control” blanket. 


The most important test consisted of issuing eighty 
blankets to each of three companies in the 2gth Infantry 
for use in garrison and field duty. Men were instructed 
to use all new blankets one night, all issue blankets the 
next. Soldiers were enthusiastic in their praise of the new 
blanket. They reported one less required for warmth, 
while the softer nap was superior for comfort. Slightly 
greater bulk was discovered in preparing the pack, but 
not to an objeetionable degree. 

As a result of the tests, the Department of E xpe riment 
reached the conclusion, which was concurred in by the 
Infantry Board, that the new type blanket “‘is suitable 
for infantry use, and superior to the present issue 
blanket.” 


Military Intelligence in Infantry Units 


t appears that the Infantry has sadly neglected intelli- 
gence training. In many units, intelligence personnel 
is used to supplement the orderly section of he adquarters. 
Even in their field exercises when members of the intel- 


ligence section are sent out to gain information by pa 
trolling or from observation posts no arrangements are 
made to get the information back. As a consequence 
these detachments might just as well not exist. 
Intelligence officers generally are assigned another job 
in addition to their intelligence work. As a result the 
commander is never furnished an estimate of the enemy 
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situation. [he only intelligence work that appears gen 
eral 1S the keeping ot the situation map. Obviously atk 
perfunctory intelligence service would be useless in war. 


Tracer Leads for Machine-Gun 
Antiaircraft Fire 
XPERIENCE ar 


the 


The Infantry School indicates that 


machine gunner hiring tracer immunition at 
towed targets sees each tracer tor only about one fitch ot 


a second after it leaves the muzzle of the gun, or up to 


a slant range of about 300 yards. Accordingly, in order to 
300 h 1 


should point his gun so that the tracers appear to him 


hit targets at slant ranges up to about yards, 
to hit the target; for slant ranges greater than 300 yards 
he should point his gun so that the tracers appear to him 
The f lead for 


course and target speed varies ch the ever-changing 


to lead the target. amount o any givel 


slant range and angular height of the target. It decreases 
as the target approaches the position of the | gunner and 
the 


the 


increases as the target recedes from the position of 


gunner. To measure the lead the gunner may use 


target itself ; unit of measure and manipulate the 
gun without lichinn over the sights so that the tracers 
appear to him to ‘sa leading the target by the correct 
Al 
though the appearance of the le ad and the unit of measure 
depend on the angle that the course makes with the 


gunne r s position, 


number of target le ngths or target heights, or both. 


for any given course the correct lead 
in number of target lengths and target heights for the 
maximum eikeciiwe and he minimum slant ranges of the 
course can be computed and taught to the gunner. Also, 
he can be taught to decrease the number of target 
lengths and heights as the target approaches the point 
nearest the gunner and increase the number of target 
lengths and heights as the target recedes from the point 
nearest the gunner. Towed-target firing at The Infantry 
School shows that better vende are produced by the use 
of varying leads as described above than by the use of 
uniform leads. 


Gasoline Supply 
DETACHMENT of forty- -seven enlisted men and 


two officers from the 2gth Infantry received thirty- 
x4 General Motors trucks at Pontiac, Michigan on 
Sey 15, 1936, to drive in convoy to Fort Benning. 


nine 4 


Prior to leaving Benning, 120 five-gallon cans were pur- 
chased for delivery to the detachment at Fort Wayne, 
Michigan. These cans are of 20-gauge sheet metal, dipped 
in aluminum, and have dimensions of 1014” x 13”. They 
are equipped with drop handles which rest out of the way 
on top. To prevent gasoline leakage there is a 4” 
type air vent and screw-type filler-opening cover. The top 
circumference of the can extends about 4” 


screw- 


above the 
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top, so that the containers can be stacked wit! 
the handles, air vents, or filler openings. 

The Ordnance Shop at Fort Be nning made ¢ 
ble empty Ing tubes of two Cy pes. One Was al 
ameter and the other was an inch and a half 
made in two lengths twelve inches and eight 
and designed to screw on the filler opening. A 
inch tube it took fifty-five seconds to empty 
the inch and a half tube required fifty second: 


driy 


The daily run was about 200 miles. It was nec 


The vehicles were new and had to be 


once during the day as the trucks could not 
miles on one - filling. 

The convoy was divided into three sections 
vehicles. One truck in each section was the gas | 
a load of forty cans, which gave a ratio of thr 
Each enaick could have cart 


but there 


truck, with one over. 


lowance of three cans, was uncerta! 
whether the filler cover would prevent gas leaka; 
order to reduce the fire hazard a truck in each 
de signs ated the gas truck. Each section was give! 
tying tubes. , 

Ic was possible to gas the entire column in ten 1 
Using the tank- truck method it would have take: 
and a half, 


late at night to keep on schedule. 


and it also woul { have been necessan 


It 1S helisad th: it the ports able five- gallon gasoline 
tainer is a solution to the gassing prob slem. Wit 
cans per truck there is ae gasoline for 


200-1 


run, or several days’ operations in dhe held. The. cont 


being easily handled and easily stacked, is more suitab 


than the ten-gallon can. Several 1 improvements sho 

made on the present container. The air-vent cover s! 
be made with a wing nut and attached to the top. This 
applies to the filler-opening cover. As the filler-ope: 
cover does not leak ic 1s possible to carry these 


trucks loaded with other supplies or troops. 


Ground-Grip Tires 


LIMITED service test has indicated the superiorit 


of the tread of these tires for traction in mud 
and sand. They have been in successful commercial 
tor some time, and similar treads are noted on the 


of a number of foreign military vehicles. 


The tractive efhciency of most tire treads is greatly | 


duced by certain types of soil which, when wet 


tghtly in the grooves of the tread so that it presents 


relatively snide surface to the ground. The grooves 


the ground stp tread are positively self-cleaning, so that 


the tire retains tractive effect comparable to chat 
ordinary tires when the latter are equipped wi 


chains. To obtain the self-cleaning effect the ground 
grip tires should be installed so a the closed ends 0 


ner 
, 


the grooves strike the ground 1 1 advance of ¢! 


“a 
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000 miles 


—T Mires = 


nsure the breakage of the tank tracks 


unger and shear-pin type with safety featur 
()\* ngineer Corps has developed an experimental ae ety i 


iden ind the impact ot a running y man but detonat nact 
ag mine consisting of a flat metal box about 15 x 


the weight ot a combat vehicle Phe use of two tuzes about 


inches, containing five pounds of explosive and 
nine inches apart is considered desirable Thi mine weig! 
led with tuzes ot Ordn: ince de sign which screw into 

; i] about eighteen pounds 

top the mine and increase its over a lelght to ; : 7 ’ 
p ot - ; . p= 2a Mines should be buried flush with the ground, but sine 
er ches ' : ; 
er hive inche there may not be time to do this minot changes ire Needed 


ol the munes tested were hlled with IN] and to insure functioning when the mines are 


with nitro starch Both types proved adequate to on the surtace of the groun 


simply placed 


WHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT, combat means confusion, intermingled units, loss of 
direction, late orders, misleading informe ation, unforeseen continge ncles of all sorts 
Troops must carry out their orders under conditions of fa atigue hung ger unfavorable 
weather conditions, and the devastating psycl hological and physic al effect of the fire 
of modern weapons. Not to take into account the se grim realities in formulating a 
plan of action ts fatal. To attempt elaborate and complicated maneuvers requiring 
perfect coordination between many leaders and many units, is to invite di 
and defeat. 

In war the simplest way is usually the best way. Direct, simple plans, clear, con 
cise orders, formations that facilitate control, and routes that are unmistakably 
fined will smooth the way for subordinate elements, minimize the confusion of com 
bat, and definitely increase the chances of success 

In brief, simplicity is the sword with which the capable leader may cut the Gordian 
knot of many a baffling situation.—INFANTRY IN Batti 
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A Practical Mess Kit 


By Mayor E. A. KiInpEeRVATER 
Quartermaster Corps 


O the soldier in the field the mess kit 1s an indis 
pensable piece of equipment. The company com 
mander may worry about shortages in other items 
but he need hever Worry about a shortage in mess kits; it 
is one thing that 1S never lost misplaced, or lett behind. 
But in spite of this beautiful attachment, no other article 


of issue 1S so thoroughly and universally damned. 


There are reasons. Watch Jobn Dough boy in the mess 


line. His ap petite 1S keen, and the ae smells good. 


There he stands with both hands full. Then the great 
balancing act begins. Beans are slapped In the kit, 
and promptly crowned with a slice of beef and a liberal 
portion of potatoes. All three immediately get chummy. 
Gravy completes the mixture. The other items go on the 
thumb-held lid 
The 


glomeration and, unless the juge rlet 1S really skillful, this 


bread, butter, rice pudc ling, tomatoes, 


corn, jam. butter at once slides under this con 


By the 
time the hungry man reaches the cozy nook he has se 


fine lubricant will launch the whole business. 


lected to enjoy this feast, he finds a most unappetizing 


and unsavory mixture, Only the coftec remains as issued 


A. A. (Wally Wallgren, in the American Legion Monthly 


by permission. 


in fact it remains that way so long that th 


falling in for the next move before the alumi: 
cool enough to drink trom. 


Now. Army 


lifting we might well eradicate 


since the is undergoing a get 
a few wrinkles 
And this is exactly what Mr. D 


of the Dunson Manufacturing Company ot Da 


ancient mess kit. 


Texas, proposes to do. His 1936 streamlined mod 
hydraulic brakes and built-in radio is shown in Figo 


A and B. 


model. 


Figure shows a variation of the Dur 
Both ot the types illustrated here have the dimer 
of the present kit and both will fit into the pack carrier 
Neither one presents any manufacturing difficulties. Su 
vital items as cost and weight can be considered 
The main thing is this: we need a more nee al me 
kit. The two types illustrated here may not be t i 
word in the matter but certainly they 


ina long, long time. 


Figure A 





are the first word 
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liana Range 


BERS of The Intantry Team that shot in the 
ana State Rifle Association Matches on July 
) speak highly of the Frankfort range, the ef- 
with which the matches were run off, and the 
ind quartering accommodations for the com 
[ heir spokesman who sent in the account com- 


eloquently on the beautiful camp site with its 


d gentle breezes, the up-to-date range with its 


equipment, and the expert handling of the events 
xecutive, Lieutenant Colonel Basil Middleton of 
Indiana National Guard, under the direction of The 
tant General of the state. Indeed, our correspondent 
1a good press agent for the range and the hospi 
treatment of the visiting hremen by the Hoosier 
iardsmen that he almost neglected to mention that his 
g circus of Infantry experts did rather well in the 
And so did the Indiana shooters, led by Captain 
D. Snyder, 152d Infantry. The Regulars who 
rred were Captains Sidney R. Hinds and Lynn E. 
idy; Lieutenant John L. Throckmorton and Sergeant 
ence Umberger. Dr. P. H. Makielski led for the 
lian competitors. 
Since this issue of The JourNaAL (the first in which this 
vent could be included) will not come out until after 
National Matches are over, we shall not attempt 
report the details of the Indiana Matches. This has 


Figure B. 


been recorded tn service publications that issue more tre 
quently than we and is available for thos: interested 
The significant thing from the point of view of a bi 
monthly professional publication that cannot aspire to the 
role of a military news-magazine is that Indiana has a fin 
rifle range and capable officers to operate tt That makes 
tor good shooting Hoosier Infantry in the next war and 


that 1S Important 
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Food Growler* 


Floyd E. 


has conducted a series of tests 


Infantry Captain 


Py riascad E, 27th 
A Dunn commanding, 
aluminum food contain 


to determine the PR es of 


ers for held use, and the use of aluminium compartment 
plates tor service of food in the field 


Phe 


pots, 


containers consist of two sets of hve aluminum 


each set fitted with a light frame with handles so 


that one man can carry both sets. Ea about 


ch set weighs 
fourteen pounds when empty. The « apacity ol each pot 
s about one gallon. The carrying « apacity ol the two 


sets 1s about nine and one-half gallons. 


Any number of pots up to ten may be used at one time 
as the fasteners which hold the lid on the top pot are 
movable. If desired, a single pot can be held securely in 


the frame. 


In a recent experiment, a total of fifty men were served 


hot food, 


which had left the kitchen two hours earlier 


There were two hot vegetables In addition to the meat, 
potatoes and gravy. This food was divided into pots as 
follows 


Boiled beef 


Potatoes, 


(sliced), with gravy 


mashed 


ae: a 


One man carrying food for fifty. 
*A pre-prohibition word. 
old-time sergeant with 


For a precise definition consult any 
handle-bar mustaches. 
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Ne pte mi 


Cabbage 
Beans 


| otal 


The use of the aluminum compartment pla 


facilitated the serving of the food. Fifty men Ww 


in five minutes and ten seconds—only 


SIX SE 
man. These plates are light in weight, have t 


partments, and are twelve inches in diameter 


fifty of them stand eight inches high, and we 
teen pounds. 
Food cools quickly after the pots are open 


addition to the advantage of keeping various 


food separ: ated, the pl: ites help in speeding up tl 


The containers are especially adapted for 
] 


rough ground, trails, and through gulches, wi 


dificult for two men to travel abreast with rhe 


issuc boile rs. 


A 


A Rambling Wrecker* 


HEN it comes to servicing 61 vehicles in ¢l 
The Service ¢ 
pany, 26th Infantry, just prior to the First Army 


you have the w.k. prob »lem. 


vers had such a problem. Its regiment: il motor Ape 
sisted of thirty-seven 14-ton Dodge trucks, ter 
wagon Chevrolets, and fourteen motorcycle S. 
The company commander knew that in just 
situations there would be jobs of towing, unditcl 
repair, greasing, and maintenance of tire pressure. 
A wrecker was planned, and like most plans, whet 
finished job emerged only one piece of —. 
spotlight) was in the position originally intended { 
The wrecker was improvised from one of the t 
The maintenance crew made all the installations 
The pictures tell the story. 


Tools and spare parts 
carried 


in the drawers. A movable light with a long 
extension cord is fastened to a tip-up cover over a wi 
in the work bench. In the well are long gaskets, fan belts 


radiator hose, and the other mvysteri 


battery water, 
umpedimenta which keep a motor vehicle going. 

Spare Dodge and Chevrolet axles are strapped tot 
work bench. A spare oil pan of each ty pe is bolted 
a metal support above the rear cab window. Shovels 
axe, crowbar, and rigid tow bar are in front of and und 
the compressor. In the left front corner are a bag of rag 
and a transmission grease pump. The air- operated ch 
lubricant equipment is shown in its traveling positio' 
under the crane, together with spare springs bolt 
An obsolete GMC ambulance frame was cut 
for the crane, 
the same vehicle. 

A metal box was placed under the left side of the tru 
body to hold tow chains, blocks and tackle, 
wheel puller with its adapters. 


down. 


and the seat cushions were obtained If 


and a 


*This revised description of an 
duced through the courtesy of 


army wrecking tr 
Automohile Digest 
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Two views of the wrecker of the Service Company 26th 


he CoO 


During the maneuver period there was occasion to use simple trouble shooting. At the end of ¢ 
ost of the equipment. The time the job really paid was a thorough test 


was when a wrecked Chevrolet was towed seventy-five g 7 y, 
les with its front end off the ground. : y: 
7 seh ate The Higher Military Pedagogy 


7 NSTRUCTIC YN in the duties of a sentinel oftttimes 
Traffic Note has been less a preparation tor those duties than an 


effort to insure correct me morzing of the general orders 
Fort Benning 1s making its contribution to the lessening for sentinels on post. 


f sudden death. A junior motorists’ school primarily for Here we have an aid to the lagging memory and the 
indidates for driver's permits was recently concluded a stumbling tongue of the recruit. as used at the Fort 
iC post. Niagara CM’ Ic last summer. Lieutenant Holt, who de 
At this school, boys and girls old enough to drive signed the sketch and used it 1m his instruction, claims 
car, were given a brief non- cechnic al course. It included = that it produces the desired results without inducing 


1g, the eels of the road, post trafic regulations, and memorizing headaches 
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Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military thought. 
can declaim with equal authority. 


box from which general and lieutenant 
a dependable safety valve ... let her blow! 


Cerebrations should not exceed four or five hundred words. The 


Here is a soap 
Here, in short, ts 


JouRNAL will pay from 


three to five dollars for those it prints. In fixing the price for contributions submitted, the 
editors will consider both subject matter and the form in which it ts presented. 


Cerebrations will not be acknowledged or returned. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be 


it in due course. 


addressed to the janitor. 


A Gauge of Battle Leadership 


Memorie de lla Monte- 


N his great work, Guerra, 
cuculli says: 

Whatever may happen, a general-in-chief should remain 
firm he should 
in victory and dejection in adversity; for 7 war, 
defeat follow closely on on« make 


ebb and flow. 


and resolute in his designs; avoid arrogance 


success ana 


another and a continual 


To discover such le: iders 1S the reat peace- -time con- 


o 
L 
cern of all armies. In our own we try to do 1 it through 
the medium of efhciency reports but if the universal dis- 
satisfaction with that system is any criterion we should 
not be too hopeful of its results. Meanwhile we are over- 
looking the most accurate peace-time gauge of character 
at our disposal. Let me explain. 

An ofhcer’s behavior at our service schools marks 
him forever. Here he is subjected to a mental pressure 
that is a worthy equivalent of that which he must endure 
And like the acid of war, 
ficialities of character leaving only the fundame ntal moral 
structure intact. In a matter of weeks, the student stands 
revealed for what he really is; bold, 
anced, confident, truthful; or timid, uncertain, irrational, 


fearful, mendacious. 


In war. it eats away super- 


decisive, well bal- 


It ts impossible for even the most skillful dissembler 
to conceal his character for long in these military test 


True, 


1 far more important group that he can never deceive 


tubes. he may hoodwink ‘the faculty but there is 

his class. When marked problems take on incteas- 
ing weight, and tired brains race sprinting clock-hands, 
and occasional U's begin turning up in the boxes, the 
class discovers those men who can be depended upon to 
maintain their sense of values in success and in failure. 


And 


jected, the boastful, 


also discovers the others: the panicky, the de- 
Seldom does the 
faculty see these things for they deal with the student 


But 


and the whiners. 


through the formal modinie of the written word. 

the class sees and the class knows! 
Now I think we should take full 

peculiarly intimate knowle -dge. 


advantage of this 
If we required each of- 
ficer to render a written opinion on every member of his 
class, the resulting consensus should be at once the fairest 
and the most accurate evaluation of the individual that is 
possible in peace and one that should certainly justify 


itself in war.—MeErcuTIO 


If they ring the bell, you will know 


How to Avoid Class B 
RECENTLY conducted a formal investigati 


case of a young lieutenant who, having dot 


things which he should not have done, needed 


thing more than a Fy " reprimand. The evide 


conclusive and | found accordingly. 


The lieutenant accepted the findings, waived | , 
to trial under the roqgth Article of War and stated 1 
he would accept the punishment. I thereupon infor 
him that he would prepare a thesis of not to exceed 
“How to Avoid C! 
B.’ ” Possibly the case might | nave been throw Nn out or 


thousand words, on the subject 


grounds that the penalty violated the constitutional 
vision against cruel and unusual punishments, but 
culprit did not elect to appeal. 

In due course the thesis was produced and accepted 
adequate penance for the offense. As a literary effor 
apparently fell short of The INFANTRY JOURNAL standa 
(the hardboiled editors rejected it for publication) 
the psychological effect of writing it was highly bet 
ficial. It gave the young officer a new viewpoint. It se 
to have cured him of the ills that Ci aused him to bec 
an author. Both his performance of duty and his attit 
toward it have shown marked improvement. 


A second officer has similarly become an author wi 
excellent results. A third offender, on the point of 
coming an author by order, was even more easily cu 
What happe ned in that instance reminds me of the stot 
of the welfare worker who handled the case of a wid 
whose son had a rash on his body. The welfare worket 
suggested a bath. Returning a week later she noted « 
“See what a good bath did for hin 
she remarked. “Why, lady, hin 
bath,” replied the widow. “ 


one and the rash all went away.” 


Fag cade was gone. 
| didn't have to give 
I only threatened him wit 


The hero of this story has given me _permissio! 
write it up anonymously and send it to The Journ 
If the JouRNAI prints it, the check in payment gore t 
the conscript author of ““How to Avoid Class B.” 


not disclose his identity, however. That will remain 


cealed unless he chooses to express his passion tor 


portance by telling his friends that he earns honest do! 
by giving his edlonel something to think about 


A. CoLonet. 


Ww rite about. 





formed 
xceed a 
1d Class 


on the 


val pre 


pted as 
Fort it 
‘andard 
n) but 


; ber € 


- Seems 


yecome 


ctituce 


cured 
eC Story 
widow 
worker 
d that 
him?’ 


hin ] 


physical defects and formed them into 
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Stupid’ 1es 


cupidity of the military” is a common phrase. 

e generally maintained that professional soldiers 

re e stupid than the members of any other pro- 

(my second line of defense) that, if they are, 
greater reasons to be. I “point with pride” t 

sque antics of the lawyers, the blunders of a 

of AEsculapuus, the misguided activities of the 

d, and so on. Or, if that fail, I say that soldiers 

conservative because they deal with the fate of 

ions and the fortunes of generations yet unborn. They 
re not venture too far afield with untried theories. 


But when it comes to certain practises, I confess to 
wgivings. Let us take, for example, our physical stand- 
< for enlistment. 

In the day when battle lines confronted one another 
ace to face, the moral effect was important. It must have 
een extremely 1 impressive to an enemy to see long ranks 

tall fellows approaching with stately tread, sale to do 
xecution. In order that they might appear more formid- 
ble, they had high bearskin or shiny varnished bonnets 

their heads. But in the Year of Our Lord 1936, when 

bullets are spewed out of machine guns by the ton and 
the secret of longevity on the battlefield lies in being a 
small target, what is the sense of having only tall sol- 
tiers? The little fellows are more agile, they present 

maller targets, they can take advantage of cover where 

larger man would be exposed and they can shoot as 
well. Yet our qualifications as to height still stand. It is 
nly by accident or chicanery that we did not lose the 
services of an able and distinguished major general by 
such tomfoolery—and a grand little bandy-legged cav- 
iryman who has risen to ‘the highest rank that his arm 
in be stow. 


In the days when armies moved on their own feet or by 
the feet of horses and mules, there may have been some 
justification for rejecting men who had flat feet: they 

might break down on the march, Then put them in the 

avalry or the horse artillery? No such thing: a soldier 
must be eligible to transfer. Why, I do not know. But 

there it was. It is understandable that men with defective 
vision—especially the color-blind—must not be in the 
Signal Corps or any combatant arm. But why would they 

jot make good Quartermasters, or clerks, or the like? 

During the World War women were enlisted in the 
Signal Corps. They stood by their switchboards under 
hre. There was no question of their transfer to the In- 
fantry. And, despite the theory that any officer in the 
Army must be able to fill any position, I have never 
heard of a single infantry officer being detailed to take 
charge of an operating ward in a hospital and to perform 
in appendectomy. And we actually enlisted men with 


“Development 


Battalions” —which disposes of the gross superstition that 
we colist only the physically perfect to protect our 
d taxpayers against pension rolls. 


In short, there is not a single reason why we could not 
enlist men with flat feet, 
toot, varicose veins 


false teeth, strabysmus, athlete's 
as long as the exist- 
ence of the defect is set forth plainly in the record, and 
the defective soldier is classified for limited types of duty 
only. 


even hernia 


Either the mulitary are stupid, or I am, and I'd like to 
find out which before | worry my self to death about it. 
Oulrit! 
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Educate the NCO’s 


HE contemplated reorganization of the Army, with 

its smaller units and greatly increased fire-power, 
will force more tactical re sponsibility upon the noncom- 
missioned officers of smaller units. Sergeants and cor 
porals, for example, will have to understand the mean 
ing of this increased fire-power; they will necessarily have 
to be familiar with the use of terrain; they will have to 
develop greater flexibility and adaptability under the new 
maneuver conditions; and they will be forced to make 
certain tactical decisions themselves under trying con- 
ditions. Unfortunately many Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard NCO’s do not know how to read a mz ap or 
how to orient themselves on the ground with map and 
compass. 

It is true that there are corre spondence school courses 
and that some commanders insist upon post schools ™ 
NCO's. But the training of the noncommissioned officers 
in map reading, orientation, scouting and patrolling, 
squad, section, and pl itoon tactics shoul | become a part 
of a unit’s training program. This work, supplemented 
by a required course in the corre spondence school plus an 
occasional applicatory problem in the field, would ma 
terially increase the efficiency of the NCO. 

Further, it is not merely a matter of the increased ef- 
ficiency per se. The enlisted soldier has an insatiable curi 
osity. “Theirs not to reason why” does not go down well 
with the modern high-school boy who enters the Army 
His training in school has aroused a healthy curiosity and 
that curiosity is not satisfied by blindly accepting an 
order. He wants to know all about it. Why is it neces- 
sary? What is its purpose? What will be achieved by it? 
If he isn’t given the answers, he loses interest; he be- 
comes just another “‘dog- face.’ 

We are building a new army. We should keep our 
NCO’s abreast of Attan D. McNen 
DEML (NG). 


Sergeant 


What Can a Tank Do? 


T has occurred to me more and more often lately that 
practically no one who has tackled the problems of 
tanks and mechanization in the service magazines, knows 
just what a tank can do. Nay, I will enend my accusa- 
tion to include 99°%/ of the tank exponents throughout 
the world. 
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One writer may know the mechanical workings to the 
last detail of every armored track-laying vehicle the 
world has yet seen. Another may have written a text 
book on tank tactics. A third may be an expert at con 
cocting map problems that involve great, hard-hitting 
mechanized forces. But still, I say, 
takes the tank at its true value. 


not one in a hundred 


On a recent trip of several thousand miles through the 
states along the Atlantic coast, | whiled away many an 
hour noting the possibilities of the country for fast, cross- 
country tank action. My observations were not continu- 
ous but they must have covered well over a thousand 
miles of ground along two main, north-and-south high- 
ways. Not once did I see a stretch of ground as long as 
one mile over which fast tanks could speed at the cross- 
country rates that are commonly claimed for them. There 
were too many trees, wall fences, boulders, gullies, rail- 
road embankments, steep-banked small streams, drainage 
ditches, tall crops, and other hindrances. All these, re- 
member, were existing man-made or natural obstacles. 


.-: year | wnched a demonstration of new fast tanks 
t The Infantry They attack 


an area of fairly rough ground for a distance of about a 


School. made an over 
thousand yards. The ground itself was rolling with a few 
shallow gullies and a considerable number es stumps and 
felled trees. Parts of it were more open. As the tanks at- 
tacked they had to pick their way with considerable care 
through the worst areas, and most of them came to a 
stop several times to change course in order to avoid ob- 
structions. 

The average speed of the attack was seven and a half 
an hour. There were no constructed antitank ob- 
stacles on the course of the attack. And what is more, all 
tanks were driven with the front doors open so that the 
drivers could see nearly as well as you can see driving the 
family car. (This had to be done for safety, since hun- 
dreds of students and visitors were w atching the demon- 
stration. ) 


miles 


I do not believe that four miles an hour is an unfair 
estimate of what the average speed would have been owe 
drivers looking through their slots. | want to make 1 
plain before concluding that I am not denying in any 
way the tremendous value and desirability of mechani- 
zation. But I do wish to emphasize again that enthusi- 
astic estimates of tank cross-country speeds are leading us 
into vicious pipe-dreams, and getting us all set for a ter- 
rible disillusionment. 

The remedy is fairly simple. Let us stop announcing 
false cross-country speeds, and think of each new tank 
model in something like the following terms: 


Maximum running speed on primary roads 60 m.p-h. 


Practicable sustained speed on primary roads 45 m.p.h. 


Maximum running speed on secondary 
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Maximum running speed across country 
over good ground free of obstacles . 
Practicable sustained speed across country 
over good ground free of obstacles 
Practicable average speed over moderately 


rough ground 


average speed over very rough 


Practicable 
ground, or good ground with many 


obstacles 


Let us begin to look at different pieces of ¢: 
learn to estimate their possibilities within + 
short, let us learn what a tank can do. G.\ 


The Little Corporals 
HE eye of the Exchange Officer glistens. Ther 


boom in chevrons. In this current fiscal Year of 
Grace the Infantry will make 


There will be 


1,400 sergeants, and 100 individuals to Sport the ton-ana 


3,500 new non-comm« 
sioned officers. 2,000 additional corporals 
a-half size stripes. The exchange business will be matched 
only by the liquid goods business for the wetting down 
parties. 
How will these new noncoms be made? Or rather 
how will the corporals, the men who are to develop int 
future sergeants, be chosen? . 
Carabineers, they'll be made f 
smartness of appearance will outweig! 


In the g4th from th 
orderly buckers- 
smartness of bean. The company commanders and top- 
kickers of the 83rd Halberdiers will hold long and head 
conferences, to wind up by pointing the finger at th 
senior privé ate first class. A school will be started by « 
79th Heavy Foot, in the hope of weeding out the du 
There will be variety- —plenty of it 


noncoms will result. 


ond a variety 
There ought to be a law . a system, if you will, { 
selecting nencemmenined officers, which will prescribe 
minimum standards of knowledge for corporals and ser 
geants of Infantry. This system should net be too rigid 
but it should hopefully state the least allowable know! 
edge of the trade of the doughboy, plus a reasonable 
ability to understand simple written orders. 

A criticism: This places a premium on book larni 
and the grizzled Sergeant Mulcahey of song and ston 
will go into an eclipse. Perhaps. But our British cousin 
do it, and as foot troops go, their regular infantry does 
well enough. We even adenix: magnanimously, that the 
have a fair infantry. 

Our Services have a system of NCO promotion based 
on examinations, years of service, and past performan 
It seems to work for them. When you transact he 1€8 
with a Quartermaster, Ordnance, or Finance sergeant, he 
generally knows the answers. Are you certain of thi 
when you talk to a strange sergeant of Infantry? Y° 


know the answer to that one. TOUCHSTONE. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


is no more terrible word in the military lexi- 

an panic nor is there one so universally ig- 

he reason for this strange conspiracy of silence 

fact that the compilers of official histories ap- 

sarently confuse panic with cowardice; national pride 

does the rest. Therefore the little factual evidence avail- 

able on this alin is almost entirely limited to unof- 
fal and not particularly trustworthy sources. 

In our own army I have seen or heard this subject 
dealt with but four times in five years; twice in lectures 

1 The Infantry School and twice in The Infantry School 
Va iling List. Inquiry among friends in the other arms 

indicates that no other school or publication has even 
naiieeel the matter. 

Indeed, with our smug Anglo-Saxon complacency, we 
are inclined to think that panic is confined to other peo- 
ples. We think of the Italians at Adowa in 1896 and at 
Caporetto in 1917; we think of the French in 1871. Some 
f us mav even think of the magnificently sail Ger- 
man XVII Corps at Gumbinnen in 1914. Of course, 
those green-troop affairs at Bladensburg and Bull Run are 
well remembered. But how about our Missionary Ridge, 
to name but one first-class instance of panic in trained 
troops? And how about a little private investigation for 
examples of American units panicking in the World 
War? If we tried it sometime, we might be surprised. 

We delude ourselves. We are no more immune to this 
mass madness than any other people. No unit, no matter 
how thoroughly trained in peace or hardened in war, 1s 
panic-proof. Even Napoleon heard the terrible cry of 

auve qui peut go up from his Old Guard at Waterloo. 
And yet, in our service schools, we choose to ignore this 
wild-fire contagion. 


Tomorrow we may pay heavily for our reluctance to 
bring it out in the open and examine its causes and its 
cures. Indeed, those who are best qualified to speak 
believe that the next great conflict will be characterized 
by wholesale panic on both sides . . . thanks to the ter- 
ror-breeding tank and its various offspring. Certainly 
those leaders who have been taught to know the symp- 
toms, the preventives, and the cures of this mass disease 
will be better equipped to handle it than those who 
think of panic only as an unmilitary and shameful word. 

Mercutio. 


Simplified Drill 


HAT the Infantry needs more than anything else 

is a simplified close-order drill. 1 am making this 
plea from the viewpoint of an officer in a National Guard 
machine-gun company. We have only one and a half 
hours of drill once a week. And anyone who knows any- 
thing at all about machine guns knows what a tremend- 
ous amount of machine gunnery must be taught to make 
man even a mediocre gunner. Yet machine-gun com- 
panics must make room in their overcrowded schedules 
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for a dozen other subjects including the inevitable close- 
order drill. 

In our present drill there are some thirty movements 
to be taught. Each must be executed just mght or else 
the result is a mess. The mess applies not only to the 
platoon but also to the lieutenant afver the held ofhcers 
have spoken. Yet what real difference does it make 
whether or not a machine-gun company 
snappy 


an execute a 
“squads nght’’ as long as it can tikes overhead 
hire accurately and safely? The answer comes right back, 


look ragged.” Will 


gun ps rsonally when 


“They need more close-order: they 
the company commander lay every 
his company goes into action? 

I have no great antipathy for close-order drill. | enjoy 
teaching it to recruits, and enjoy putting a well-trained 
platoon through its paces. But, war is the main game, 
and anything that distracts from that goal should be 
eliminated. It is true that close -order develops te amwork, 
but it 1s also true that a snappy gun drill will do more to 
develop a combat team than all the close order in the 
world. 

In the Regular Army, where men are soldiers twenty- 
four hours a day, you may be able to spend considerable 
time on parade drills. In the National Guard, however, 
the hour and a half 


is not enough to make 
man both a capable machine gunner and an exhibitionist 


a weck 


at close-order drill. 

Let us by all means have a simpler drill, something 
just a step removed from extended-order (1 have in 
mind the Tentative Infantry Drill Regulations of a few 
years ago). If the Regular Army wishes to retain the 
present drill let it do so, but we should not fritter away 
the time of the Guard by requiring proficiency in an 


outmoded ceremonial. Lieutenant M. G. Co. 


7 y 7 


What Day of the Month Is It? 
At of us—-except those who sit in offices where a 


clock- like clerk tears off the calendar on the dot 
ask that question occasionally. In reply we hear, “‘the 
24th,” which, of course, 1s short for “the 24th of August,” 
or whatever the month may be. 


In written letters, reports, and other documents, how- 
“August 24, 1936; 
the style shown in the United States Government Print- 
ing Office Style Manual. Furthermore, this notation 1s 
used more than any other in the world of business and 


ever, we commonly use and this is 


commerce. 

In brief military memoranda we parallel this common 
usage by writing “8/24/36” to indicate August 24, 1936, 
just as the grocery clerk does at the top of an order slip. 

But foe some source (probably British or French) a 
bastard date notation has crept in. And in the problems 
of our schools we find that “24 August 1936’ is the ap- 
proved style. It is true that this way of writing dates is 
logical, since the order is day, month, and year, but 
nevertheless, it is unnatural. It is worth obse rving that 
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the abbreviated 
24/8/36" because up to the 12th of the month 
there may be confusion 


we abandon this logic when we 


write 
form 
as to which numeral stands for 
month and which for day. Thus, “8 7/36" may signify 
“July 8, 1936” to British or eee Army officer, 
but toa hundred odd million 


gust 7, 1936." 


any 


Americans it means “Au 


And there we strike the important reason for sticking 
to the customary way. In order to avoid confusion in the 
minds of 300,000 possible war-time officers and several 
million possible war-time enlisted men, let us abandon 
“24 August 1936” “August 24, 1936" 
and “8/24/36.” JosepH I. Greene, Captain, Infantry 


and adhere to 


7 y y 


Trivialities and the 201 File 
OLONEL R. P. Lemly touches upon an extremely 


important point in his article, 
Bust,” 


“Leavenworth or 
in the January-February number. He recommends 
that only the last half of an officer’s efficiency reports be 
considered in m aking the annual Le avenworth selections. 
We 
not men who were good. 
I have comm: salen several Regular Army regiments 

in battle and in the more difficult routine ms peace. It 
seemed to me my mission was to train a young officer, 
rather than discipline him. Therefore, when using the 
rogth A.W., 
cies and received no written explanations. Accusations, 
explanations and decisions were quietly made at officers’ 
call. There were no papers or documents about the young 
man to forward with the efficiency reports for permanent 
file in government archives 
a young officer. 


This ts sound psychology, need officers who are 


good and progre ssing 


I wrote no letters about minor delinquen- 


a cruel thing in the case of 


In campaign when a young officer blundered in his 
first battle my practice was similar. A few days sen the 
fight I would take him aside and explain his error. At the 
same time I assured him that no record would be made of 
it and that I would not mention it again. This procedure 
was vindicated by the subsequent conduct of the several 
young officers who had made grave mistakes in their 


first Searles. They developed into capable leaders with 


high courage, initiative, and forward- going power in com- 
ber. I remember ple ading orally wus more than one 
Chief of Staff at W ashington to alter the regulations in 


such manner as to prevent a young man’s record from 
being cluttered up with trivialities. W.C.R., Major 
General, Retired. 


No Kidding 
PROPOS of “Don’t Kid the Shock Troops, ” in the 


July- August number, I think the real question comes 
down to this: What kind of infantry have you? 
poor, 


Good or 
I agree with Major Skinner and The Infantry 
School in so far as the attack of well-organized positions 
is concerned. But, if the infantry is really good (I don’t 
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mean just simple- -minded, well- meaning, W 
then I think Major ieee 


fantry School are wrong about what it can do 


and obedient) 


an enemy in the open. 

By good infantry I mean men who know h 
and use the bayonet; who a are able to go « 
and at, det 


are able to deliver at le ast te! 


field of battle quietly, calmly, 
who once the re, 
intelligently directed shots per minute; and y 
to operate in a squad without Se or 
gles,” simply by having had plenty of f pract 
battle as members of lee comb: it team. 

The real error we make is in assuming that 
attack when and where we meet the enemy. \\ 
concession to the fact that he may be in posi ' 
wire in, ranges determined, and teady ; 
But why attack when he wants us 


It is criminal to storm a position six hours old if the; 


trenches dug, 
meet us. 


It seems to n 
th at too many of our people construe the principk 
offensive that we emphasize in our textbooks to mea 
we must make a tactical attack. This is faulty reasoning 
Sherman’s advance on Atlanta is an excellent example 
the offensive, 
attack, and that a failure and unnecessary. 
So instead of executing 


room for maneuver, and there usually is. 


and yet he made only one serious tact 


“all those Indian —' wi 
believe that a rifleman can fight his way forwar 
means of his trusty musket,” I ‘ais ance the more modest 
proposal that we deprive of command in the next » 
all those who favor the World War practice of thr 
troops headlong against prepared positions. Sasa 
the “Indian fighters.” They will be useful to clinch th 
success of an up-to-date commander who by killi 
maneuver will compel the enemy to take the main b 
on ground that he has not had time to organize 
Having so cavalierly disposed of the death-and-g 
boys, let's take two more steps, and change the present 
organization of the Army 
slough off the old, 


and its training texts L t 
hard, foreign skin of siege w: 
and emerge a freer, simpler, and more mobile ‘a 
army.—RicHarp Wetueritt, Colonel, Infantry 


“a aa 
Infantry Caterpillar Club 


E were mildly startled when we read about 
and a half ago of the descent of — 
fully pont parachute jumpers behind the enem 
in Soviet maneuvers. Apparently the idea isn’t as wi 
it first appeared, for we now learn that the conser 
French are to have two parachute companies. - 
the Russians, they are encouraging parachute jum| 
a civilian sport. 

Is it just a novelty, a new toy for war games 
there suitable missions that individual and group pa! 
chute jumpers can accomplish? The World War t 
with examples of intrepid individuals who cart 


hazardous missions behind the enemy lines. Bot! 
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‘ies a1 the Central Powers sent envoys by air to blow 
ition dumps, airdromes, and factories. These 

a“ set down by planes i in the vicinity of their 
aves and did their dirty work alone, or in collabo- 

) spies operating in the district. If still alive 
picked up and flown back to friendly territory 
vs later. This was the modus operandi when 
viation was passing through the diaper stage. 
Today such methods seem naive when compared with 
issia'S craimed battalions of parachute jumpers. These 
Gchters, whose missions will be hazardous enough, are not 
going to float gently earthward and afford the enemy 
ome fine target practice in the process; instead, they are 
going to fall Tike hailstones. Red Army parachute jump- 
ers are trained to drop from great heights with parachutes 
dod until the ground gets dangerously close. Thus 

‘form poor targets, are not over-dispersed by the 
wind. and can rally quickly after landing to accomplish 
surprise missions. It is said that the Red Army already 
boasts several thousand parachute jumpers. 

The French plan is to have one company of parachut- 
ists in Algiers and the other tn France. If the scheme 
proves successful, there will probably be one company 
for every “air region’ ’ of France. 

"ke the February issue of the French Revue d’Infanterie 
Lieutenant Colonel Desré discusses the future of these 
two companies. In war they will have two primary mis- 
sions—covering and destruction. 

A suitable covering mission might involve the seizure 
of an important crossroads or defile for a mechanized 
force making a stab at a distant objective. They might 
also be used to distract attention from a wide envelop- 
ment, or to cover the descent of a large force by air 
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transport. 
Among rear-area destruction tasks we have bridges, 
factories, dumps, nerve centers—the list is endless. 







It would seem that the parachutist must be first of all 
a ground soldier, a Doughboy; next he should revel in 
demolitions and have an abiding love for TNT blocks; 
and lastly he needs enough flying and j jumping with de- 
layed action on the cord for it to become routine business 
for him. Infantryman, engineer, parachutist, he is really 
a hybrid trooper, but one, however, that could easily be 
produced from Doughboy stock. With the incentive of 










1 50°/, increase for flying pay there would be no short- 
ige of applicants for the 7oth Infantry (Light Para- 
chutes). W.G]]. 








worth of the soldier is everything. 
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HE WHO RECKONS SOLELY by the visible in war is reckoning falsely. The inherent 
HINDENBURG. 





How Bada Jam Are We In? 


HAVE looked in vain for enlightenment on one sub 
ject. I want to know, first, whether it is as _— as 
many signal and communications people think it ts to 
jam the air so that radio won't work at all. And aad 
I am curious as to whether specific and practicable al- 
ternatives for radio communication are being considered 
whenever radio 1s thought of as adjunct to a new 
development. 
“Sure, they will work,” said one officer recently in dis 
cussing an elaborate use of radio sets within the regiment. 
“We - borrowed the sets from the Signal C OTps and 
actually used them in the field. They work like a charm.’ 
But what of the regiments on the nght and left? 
What of higher units from brigade on up and their uses 
of radio? And what of the enemy's use of radio, not to 
mention his possible efforts at JAaMMing the air or out 
own? 


| suggest that we are getting so used t 


> 


couple of dials and getting Cc zecho- Slo akta on the air 


to turning a 


most any pleasant eevanen. that we are in immediate 
danger of forgetting what may happen in war. For in 
war, we may not even be able to get through to a neigh- 
boring unit whose headquarters ts just over the next hill. 

Of course there are plenty of old fellows who have no 
use whatever for new gadgets and say forcefully, “Hell! 
The next war will be like the last. Communications will 
narrow down in battle to runners, with maybe some 
motorcycles and scout cars going back to higher units. 
Your wires will be out and your radio jammed. So why 
spend time fooling with them?” 

That's 
Radio is as thoroughly a part of our ‘Gviiastion as auto- 
mobiles; and we hod not give up the attempt to make 


the most of it until we have exhausted every technical 


a wrong-headed, Indian- fighter attitude, too. 


resource trying to find an answer to the difficulties and 
limitations that still obtain. 

But in the meantime, all of our minds would be 
cleared of pseudo-technical rumor and conjecture, if 
someone would write an unprejudiced statement of the 
present prospects for and against radio. Radio, saving its 
limitations, can be used in every part of modern warfare. 
But if there is a real chance that it won’t work at all, we 
ought to know it now, and not a month or two after the 
Blues and the Reds have become living, 


Paut Revert 


active modern 


armies. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 


MAJOR GENERAL 


EDWARD CROFT 


Executive 


COLONEL 


Personnel Section 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL OSCAR W. GRISWOLD 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAYMOND W. HARDENBERGH 
MAJOR CHARLES L. MULLINS 


JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH 


Training Section 
COLONEL ARTHUR W. LANE 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN F. 
MAJOR WILLIAM G. LIVESAY 
MAJOR LEVEN C. ALLEN 


HARDING 


Arms, Equipment and Finance Section 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAPP BRUSH 
MAJOR CLARENCE R. HUEBNER 


Emmert W. Savage 


N August 18, for the second time within the year, 
death struck in the Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonel Emmert W. Savage, who died on 
that date, came to Washington in June, 1935, as a mem- 
ber of the Personnel Section. In November he became 
the head of the important committee whose business it is 
to fit some 3,600 Infantry officers into a like number of 
jobs of varying degrees of desirability from the viewpoint 
of the individual. Only those who are in a position to 
know something of the conflicting factors that focus at 
the desk of the Chief of the Personnel Section can appre- 
ciate the problems that it was his daily task to solve. 
Infantry officers who have had occasion to confer or 
correspond with Colonel Savage concerning their assign- 
ments will testify that they always found him ready to 
listen to their problems and to do all in his power to 
harmonize their desires with the exigencies of the service. 
True, he could not always say “‘yes””—no man can—but 
whenever he could, he did. He was friendly, sympathetic, 
understanding, helpful—a powerful combination that 


made for good will toward the office he held. 


No Application Necessary 


F the many personnel problems that the Office of 

the Chief of Infantry has to solve, the preparation 
of the War College and Leavenworth lists involves the 
most grief. Much of this is unwittingly caused by earn- 
est and ambitious aspirants for higher education who 
either don’t know or refuse to believe that the coveted 
school assignments are made solely on the record. The 


word has gone forth to every station in the Army, bur 
the long-held theory that it takes influence and wir 
pulling to get the detail won't die. Formal applicatio 
and personal letters continue to pour in. Influential 
friends call on the Chief to intercede for their protege: 
Sometimes officers even forward bulky files of letters of 
commendation for examination. In short, every known 
device for furthering the laudable ambition of the candi- 
date is brought into play. And all to no avail. The Wa 
Department s directive calling on chiefs of branches t 
designate ‘ 
ment records indicate that they are the best fitted” leave 
no loopholes. . 

It is recognized that the yardsticks rating officers ux 
are not the same, 
cepted as recorded. A moment's reflection will convince 


‘those officers whose complete War 8 


but the measurements must be «- 


even those most adversely affected that it cannot be other 
wise. No equitable means could be devised to compen 
sate for the varied standards of rating officers. Over the 
desk of the chief of the Personnel Section is a placard 
bearing a well-known verse of the well-known Tent 
maker: 

The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 

Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

Trite, perhaps, but apt and, saddest of all, true. And 
the written record is what counts and it is the only thing 
that counts. 


As for making official application, don’t bother. It « 


assumed that all officers want the schools and al! who 
are eligible are considered for them. The formal 


tion serves no purpose. 
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1936 EDITORIALS 


= The United States [b* 


In‘antry Association 


“The olviect of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
4 the Incantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
hy codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 


other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
tnowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such 
smowledye, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 


modern war. 
PRESIDENT 
GENERAL EDWARD CROFT, Chief of Infantryt 


Vice-PRESIDENT 
RIGADIER GENERAL ASA L. SINGLETON 


\WAJOR 


. Infantry* 


SECRETARY- TREASURER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN F. HARDING, Infantry 
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Editorial 


What Object Instruction? 
A magian appeared . . . above their heads, and spoke 


for a long time about virtue and vice. This magian di- 
vided under several heads what had no need of division; 

he proved methodically what was perfectly clear, and 
taught what everybody knew already. He coolly worked 
himself into a passion, and went away perspiring and out 
of bresth. Then all the congregation awoke and thought 
that t) ey had been listening to an edifying discourse. 


—VOLTAIRE. 
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the tume this issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
reaches its audience, the open season on student 
officers will be a month old. At the great institutions on 
the Upatoi, the Missouri and the Potomac, instructors 
will be bombarding eager aspirants for military education 
with heavy charges of instructional ammunition. Un- 
fortun ately, not all of it will take effect. Indeed, we fear 
that, in some instances, the g 


through the pattern. 

Having been exposed to the barrage at the three insti- 
tutions, and helped fire it at one of them, we have formu- 
lated a tew ideas on the subject of military instruction. 
We shall touch on only one. It is this: It isn’t what the 


instructor puts out that counts but what the student 
carries away. 


game will escs ape unsc athed 


If we apply this test to the platform instruction given 
at Benning, Leavenworth and the War College, how 
much of it would stand? A great deal, surely, but we 
must concede that some could be omitted and no one be 
any the less ignorant except the man who prepared it. 
In this latter class would fall all chat is intricate and in- 
volved, all that depends upon charts that contain more 
detail than can be re: adily assimilated at a glance, all that 
is not an artful lead- up to one or two or, at most, three 
important points that the instructor has selected for 
emphasis. Above all, the truly shotgun type of presenta- 
tion that tries to cover in thirty minutes or an hour the 
whole of a subject on which voluminous treatises have 
been or could be written should go into the discard. 

Too many instructors seem to think that their mission 
is to prove to the student body and eavesdropping chiefs 
of sections that they have thoroughly investigated their 
subject. They are the apostles of the shotgun presentation. 
They touch on everything and accomplish nothing. 

To avoid this error it is only necessary to remember 
that it is impossible to tell it all. Having accepted that 
fundamental axiom, it becomes easy and natural to con- 
centrate on one or two important points and leave the 
rest for another day or another instructor. This simple 
device is guaranteed to produce the type of presentation 
that will stand the test we have prescribed. 

Those instructors who will not or cannot adapt them- 
selves to methods that will result in the transfer of perti- 
nent bits of their acquired knowledge to the receptive 
minds of those who sit at their feet, should be relieved 
without prejudice from a duty for which they are con- 
stitutionally unsuited. It would not be necessary or de- 
sirable to put them in Class B. They may be excellent 
battalion or regimental commanders, post exchange ofh- 
cers, aides, adjutants—or even editors. 


7 7 7 
Lost Leaders 


INCE our last issue the Army has lost two staunch 

advocates. Both were strong men, high in the coun- 
cils of the State and intimately 
problems of national defense. 


concerned with the 
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The Honorable John J. McSwain was a fighting cham- 
pion of an adequate army. Himself a soldier and a student 
of military science, his long career in Congress was 
not: ible for the useful Army legisl: 1t1i0n th: it he sponsored 
and carried through to enactment. All branches of the 
army did not always see eye to eye with Mr. McSwain 
in regard to the details of the measures he urged but 
even those who held to different views recognized him as 
an able leader whose objective was their own. He strove 
for a modern army and did much to create one. In a 
sense his work was comple ted but his death was none the 
less a real loss to the nation. There is a continuing need 
in Congress for such knowelge and ability as he pos- 
sessed. 

Secretary of War George H. Dern came to his high 
office a stranger to the Army, but from the first we 
sensed him for a friend. The skeptics doubted he would 
be a “strong” secretary, but we liked him. And the liking 
grew and was reciprocated. It was amazing how quickly 
he came to understand us—our traditions, our ideals, 
our little peculiarities. And on our side there developed 
an increasing appreciation of the fact that this friendly, 
understanding, tolerant head of the War Department 
possessed marked talent for the high position he had been 
summoned to fill. He was quick to see what there was to 
do and prompt to set about doing it. The strides made 
by the Army under his administration attest the sound- 
ness of his measures and the effectiveness of his methods. 

With wars and rumors of wars on all sides, we can ill 
spare these two statesmen who made it their business to 
study the problems of national defense and do something 
about them. 


7 sf 7 


Infantry Association Boosters 


We have a new Number One subscription rustler, 
Captain Milton A. Hill. Early last spring, Cap- 
tain Hill started sending in subscriptions. They came in 
twos and threes but not a week went by without at least 
one of his characteristic letters of transmittal bearing the 
laconic message, “More to come.” They kept coming. 
Also, the size of the consignments increased as this active 
agent got into his stride. It became obvious that Captain 
Hill was out to set a new high for individual achievement 
in the subscription field. Finally, in late June, the Mc- 
Cafferty high-water mark, that had stood for more than 
a year, was passed and still the letters of transmittal said, 
“More to come.” And they came and are still coming. 
As we go to press Captain Hill’s score is 210. Accord- 
ingly he gets the citation for the month and with it the 
crown that Major McCafferty has worn so becomingly 
since July, 1935. 

Here, gentlemen, is an example of what can be done. 
Here is a man who has sent in to the Infantry Association 
over $600 in paid subscriptions. All he gets out of it is 
this word of editorial praise and he didn’t know he was 
going to get that. Incidentally, he doesn’t know the edi- 
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Se ptem 


tor pe rsonally and therefore had not the ince; 
sonal friends ship to spur him on. He simply 
of doing a service to the Infantry by furtheri: 
important enterprises. 

Hill has no monopoly on this idea of se: 
Infantry Association. McCafferty has it. T| 
on the list that Hill now tops, all have it. A: 
twice as many more whose contributions of { 
fourteen subscriptions fall short of our requit 

a position on the published list who also h ave 
lane so many who are willing to go to no st 
to help create a strong Aaecatinn should 


pride to every lakeniey man and an inspiratior 


do likewise. 


Here they are—the men who have done thx 


give The INFANTRY JOURNAI the greatest citculatior 


has ever had in time of peace. 


Captain Milton A. Hill, Ixfantry 

Major Grattan McCafferty, Infantry 

Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry . 

Lt. Col. Robert W. Davis, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry 

Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry (solo)..... 
Major John C. Newton, Infantry 

Major George S. Clarke, Infantry . 

Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, N. GUS.. 
Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry. 

Major Claudius M. Easley, Infantry 
Colonel Preston Ayers, Infantry, N.G.US.. a 
Captain John P. Derham, Jr., Infantry, N. GUS. j 
Colonel Charles C. Robison, Infantry, N.G.U.S. | 
Captain John F. Quensen, Infantry 

Captain John F. Quensen, Infantry (solo) 
Major Roger Hilsman, Infantry sal 
Lt. Col. Millard F. Waltz, Jr., ~campehene 
Major James P. Murphy, Infantry 

Colonel Thomas G. Aston, Infantry, N.G.U.S 

Major Edwin D. Patrick, Infantry 

Colonel Willard H. Donner, Infantry, 

Major George W. Teachout, Infantry. 

Major George W. Teachout, Infantry (solo) 
Major Sidney C. Fergason, Infantry 

Major Fred S. Doll, Infantry 

Major Marvin R. Baer, Infantry 
Colonel Wayne R. Allen, Infantry, N.G.U.S... 

Lt. Col. James N. Peale, Infantry 

Major William Hones, Infantry... .. 

Captain Louis D. Cooper, Infantry Reserve. . 
Major Lloyd D. Brown, Infantry. .. 

Captain Philip D. Ginder, Infantry 

Major Lawrence A. Quinn, Infantry 

Major Russell Baker, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Emil F. Reinhardt, Infantry 

Major Oliver A. Hess, Infantry 

Major Sterling A. Wood, Infantry 

Captain Charles W. Hanna, Infantry 

Captain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve...... 
Major Sevier R. Tupper, Infantry ¥ 
Major John V. Stark, Infantry 

Major John W. Henson, Infantry 

Captain Ernest W. Gruhn, Infantry. . 

Captain Fred E. Gaillard, Infantry 

Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Infantry 

Major Floyd C. Harding, Infantry... basal a 
Lieut. Leonard P. Daniels, Infantry Reserve...... 
Lt. Col. Ford Richardson, Infantry 

Captain Clarence E. Jackson, Infantry 

Major Everett M. Yon, Infantry 

Major Thomas G. Jenkins, Infantry 

Major George S. McCullough, Infantry 

Major Edward P. Wadden, Infantry. . TE 
Major John D. Kenderdine, Infantry Reserve. 
Major Charles L. Culin, Jr., Infantry 

Captain James E. Moore, Infaniry 

Captain Norman C. Caum, Infantry x 
Captain Fred F. Koops, Infantry Reserve....... 
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Cast Your Vote 8. Principles of War (Foch) Slee 7.00 
- : g. Battle Studies (Ardant du Picq) I 2.50 
[SC LES of Demos inveigh against the voter who 10. Officer's Guide ............ : 2.75 
is ‘00 indifferent to exercise his right of suffrage. 
if we fol. owed this practice in regard to the members of Seconp List 
be Infarcey Association who do not vote in the annual ' — E — in the World War 
Late of hould risk offend ° (Pershing ) 2 2-95 
election © i isn doe Gf ere — ng /e cae 2. The American Army in France (Harbord) I 5.00 
subscriber ot one in ty Dothers to send in his ba 3. History of the W orld War (Liddell Hart) 1 4.00 
lot. The cotal number received last year was 108! That 4. The Infantry Battalion in War (Wheeler) 1 3.00 
aan scarcely be said to represent a fair cross-section of our —_ 5. Liaison, 1914 (Spears) ............ 000055 1 6.50 
* 000 arey 6. Ls o ts ys os ees (Tyng) 1 3-75, 
in pag we publish a list of the candid f 7. Cannz (von Schheffen) ........... ~~ 2 3.00 
On page 477 7 ar foe hs gab tone Peseta sapere “a4 8. The Ghost of Napoleon (Liddell Hart) ; 2.50 
he vice presi ency 3 € seven vacancies in the g. Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American (Liddell 
Sails Council. Most of them are well known in the Hart) ¥ : 5.00 
Infantry. They are all good men and true, but you 10. The Conduct of War (von der Goltz) , I 4-25 


must have your preferences and we urge you to express 
them. 
7 5 A 5 A 


Announcement of Annual Meeting 


HE Annual Meeting of the United States Infantry 
Association will be held at the Infantry Building, 
115 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., on Mon- 


y, January 25, 1937. 


Books 
Te editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL have long 


been confronted with this poser from the junior of- 
fcer: “I am planning to start a military library. What 
books do you recommend? Please keep the list small and 
the price down.” 

Now although we had our own ideas on this question, 
we were not tate enough to believe that they rep- 
resented the consensus. Therefore we cudgeled our 
brains to evoke the names of those contemporary 
Jominis whose military erudition has been at once our 
joy and our despair. Twenty names resulted. To the 
owner of each went a letter requesting two lists of ten 
books (in order of preference) that he would recommend 
for a young officer's personal library. It was stipulated 
that the first list should contain the titles that the hypo- 
thetical lieutenant should acquire in the very first years 
of his service. 

Before we could say Przemysl back came the replies. 
After that the editors had only to make a few arith- 
metical calculations to determine the winners. Here they 
are, in the proper order. 


First List 
Title and Author Volumes Price 
6. Celene BIE basin snkinp abv a nes cocsn 1 $ 3.00 
2. a Campaigns (Steele) ........... 2 10.00 
3. Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
W OF EE Bb cu scectdbesaces ces I 5.00 
4. History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) . I 5.00 
5. Miltary Policy of the United States (Upton) 1 75 
6. Deiense of Duffer’s Drift (Swinton) . 1 75 
7 Oucines of the World’s Military History 
MEERA d tun ot dddewsacalebese es 1 3.00 





We specifically recommend these twenty volumes as 
a nucleus about which the junior officer may build his 
military library. At the same time we have the temerity 
to suggest that many officers who are not junior know 
these works only by title and by reputation. Being edi- 
tors we are too politic to endorse the statement that “‘the 
military man who does not read and reread these volumes 
is deliberately neglecting his professional education.” 
Nevertheless that pronouncement is worth chewing on 
for a while and so we pass it on to you for whatever 
value it may have. 

As an interesting side-light it should be mentioned 
that Infantry in Battle was ranked first on most of the 
lists submitted. Only one officer failed to include 
When asked how come, he replied that he thought every 
intelligent Infantryman already owned a copy. 


7 5 y 


The Marines Have Landed and 
ee making up The JourNAL we reserved this space for 


comment on the result of the National Matches. Frank- 
ly, it was our fond hope to fill it with a paan in celebration 
of the triumph of The Infantry Team. Instead, we shall 
devote it to a congratulatory tribute to our ancient rivals, 
the Marines, before whose shooting prowess our ablest 
Infantry riflemen bowed in defeat. 

There is no question about it; those Leathernecks can 
shoot. If evidence other than their long custodianship of 
the celebrated Dogs of War trophy were needed, their de- 
cisive victory over this year’s Infantry Team supplied it. 
For the Infantry was well represented at Camp Perry. The 
team we put on the firing line was a credit to the best 
shooting tradition of our arm. That the Marines outshot 
it and held it to the rdle of runner-up justifies our un- 
restrained admiration for their marksmen and their system. 

The INFANTRY JoURNAL heartily congratulates the vic- 
tors but in doing so takes occasion to recall the remark 
of Peter the Great following his defeat at Narva: “These 
Swedes will teach us how to beat them yet.” After Narva 
came Pultowa. 
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Concerning “Soldier” Read Your Journal 
bhi original Dickson drawing for the an E have reasons to believe that The FANTR) 
in this issue now hangs framed in the study of JourNaL can now boast a fairly large a: steadily 
nig T. Lanham, who wrote the poem that inspired growing number of cover-to-cover readers, bi we st 
. Frankly, we wanted it but we lacked the gall to take bump into disconcerting indications that son of oy; 
it. We subscribe heartily to the scriptural authorization valued subscribers don’t read it at all. On a rex sit 
for petty workshop g graft, to wit, “Thou shale not muzzle an important office 1n Washington we had S108 
the ox when he treadeth out the com” (Deut. 25:4.), refer to a certain article that had appeared in a recent issy 


but even an editor has a conscience. Ours wouldn't per- 
mit us to rank our associate out of so clear a tribute to his 
genius. This noble self-denying decision may be rewarded 
in heaven but the poet has the picture. 

Perhaps we estimate the verses and the drawing too 
highly, but we suspect that there will be others to whom 
the joint effort of Lanham and Dickson will appeal as 
strongly as it does to us. If there are fifty such, we can 
all have a copy for the modest sum of one dollar apiece. 
The copies will be printed from a copper plate on art 
board. The dimensions will be approximé ately 24” x 16” 
Suitably framed, the print should go well on the wall 
of an officer's study, company recreation room, or muli- 
tary library. Please send in your orders promptly. We 
must have at least fifty or all bets are off. In the latter 
event, orders will be cancelled and money refunded. 
Order on the blank form printed on page 477 or by 
letter. 

Nore: This ts not a commercial project. It is just an 
ingenious scheme to enable the editor to acquire some- 
thing he wants.—Ep 

P.S.: The author of “Soldier” will autograph the pic- 
ture if the purchaser so desires. No extra charge. 

a ae 
Every Private His Own General 
S a footnote to “Don’t Kid the Shock Troops” and 
to the Cerebration of Colonel Richard Wetherill, 
we offer some observations on American infantry by 
John Burgoyne, Lieutenant General of His Majesty’s 
Forces in the Colonies: 

“Composed as the American Army is, together with 
the strength of their country, full of woods, swamps, 
stone walls, and other enclosures and hiding places, it 
may be said of it that every private man will in action 
be his own general, who will curn every tree and bush 
into a kind of temporary fortress, from whence, when he 
hath fired his shot with all the deliberation, coolness, and 
certainty which hidden safety inspires, he will skip as it 
were to the next, and so on for a long ume till dislodged 
either by cannon or by a resolute attack of light infantry. 
In this view of the American militia, rebels as they are, 
they will be found to be respectable even in flight.” 

There is something to be said for an infantry that is 
“respectable even in flight.” 


An accommodating Infantryman promptly 


umbe 
for a vear back. They still wore their original mailir 


envelopes and were in a remarkably fine state of presen, 
There wasn’t a thumb mark on the . 


from the bottom drawer of his desk all of the 


tion. 7 ruc 
subscriber might have read some brother officer's Journ, 
in order to keep his unsullied for binding, but t 
thought is a little far-fetched. The episode was too remin 
cent of bygone days when busy Doughboys, and son 
not so busy, were wont to consign their [NFANtR 
JouRNALS to the limbo of their indefinite future file 
There are other indications that we still have a few 
non-reading subscribers. For instance, our ostensibly 1: 
nocent query, “How did you like Jim Debunker’s blea: 
on Musketry?” sometimes develops the fact that our 
officer visitor or cocktail-party contact didn’t know tha 
Jim had become an author. And then there is the candi 
Doughboy who makes a parade of his loyalty to the |i 
fantry by proclaiming that he is a continuous subscriber 
even if he doesn’t read the magazine. By his manner | 
speaking it is evident that he believes he has acquired 
merit by budgeting the price of his subscription as a con 
tribution rather than as an expenditure for value received 
He is the pet aversion of the editors. We are tolerant 
the subscriber who apologizes for not having read some 
particular issue or article. He knows that he has neglected 
an opportunity to improve himself professionally and 
properly repentant. But the blasé non-reader who boas 
that he is not interested in our wares should have a fir 
built under him. He doesn’t know what he is missing 










We look on The INFANTRY JOURNAL as an important 
medium for raising the professional qualifications of In 
fantry officers and noncommissioned officers, and we want 
to see it fulfill that mission. It can do so only if it is widel) 
and thoughtfully read. Of course, it is up to the editors t 
select good material and present it in interest-attracting 
and interest-holding form. We have enough testimon\ 
from discriminating readers to satisfy us that this 1s bein E 
done. Ergo, our magazine deserves to be read, not onl) 
by the more avid readers of military literature, but )) 
all for whose edification and enlighte: nment it exists 

At this point those who have read thus far may we 
ask, “How can the non-reader be induced to sample t 
100-proof stuff The JourNAL is putting out?” Here 1s 
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dea. L:: colonels occasionally enter into discussions with 
heir majors on the merits or demerits of certain articles. 
tet the majors do likewise with their captains and the 
with their lieutenants. That leaves only the 
enor Held officers to be checked on. This could be ‘easily 
andled by the goat second lieutenants by some such 
umpl formula as: “Colonel, there are some technical 
points 1 that article on machine-gun firing in the _ 
sue of The Journat that I don’t fully understand, 

‘wonder if you would be good enough to explain in 


” 
to me, sir? 


captail 


ads oe 
Tales of the Old Army 


OMEBODY should write them up—the tales of the 

Old Army—before the tongues of those who tell 
chem so well have ceased to wag. For want of a better 
manuensis we shall try our hand at one or two for a 
carter. We do this in the hope that some of our master 
~aconteurs will submit their classics in writing for publi- 
-ation in this column. If they do, the filling of these Off 
the Record pages will cease to be one of the editor's chief 
minor worries. As an incentive to the mercenary, we offer 
payment for the stories accepted. The rate will vary in- 
ersely with the amount of editing required. 

The Old Army has a changing connotation. To many 
once meant the army of pre- Spanish War days. Today it 
refers to the Army prior to the World War. But go back 
s far as you like. The statute of limitations doesn’t apply. 

Our sample narrative follows: 


Qualified 


PON graduation from the Military Academy in 

1883 Lieutenant John Heard, Cavalry, was assigned 
to a western station. It was an active sector, for the gov- 
ermment was determined to break up the practice of 
grazing privately owned sheep on the public domain. 
Then, as now, the dirty work was the unalienable pre- 
rogative of the second lieutenants. Shortly after report- 
ing young Heard was sent forth to clear a certain govern- 
ment reservation of sheep and sheep owners. 

Lieutenant Heard took his job seriously and did 
thoroughly. Needless to say, he was not popular with 
the citizenry. There were mutterings and even threats of 
violence. One man in particular talked openly of putting 
the young shavetail on the mid-Victorian equivalent of 
the spot. This hot-head had a double grievance for Lieu- 
tenant Heard had not only run his sheep off the range, 
but had cut him out with his best girl. 

Perhaps the lieutenant should have taken precautions 
but the record doesn’t show that he did. True, he kept 
up his revolver practice, but that was just a hobby. He was 
remarkably good at it, too, which may have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that his would-be assassin ap- 
peared to be in no hurry about making good his threat. 

There came a day, however, when the young guardian 
of the public domain had to leave town for some purpose 
or other. He was unarmed, a circumstance of which the 


host:'« G-2 service was undoubtedly aware. At any rate, 


Private Enemy No. 1 followed Lieutenant Heard aboard 
the train and opened fire. 

Fortunately a gun-toting citizen was present whose 
frontier ethics revolted at the thought of an unarmed man 
being shot down in cold blood. The business was none of 
his but he believed in fair play. So, before taking cover, 
he passed his six-shooter to the lieutenant. While this 
transaction was taking place the rancher scored two musses. 
When it was complete the lieutenant fired once. 

Ac the trial Lieutenant Heard pleaded self-defense and 
was promptly acquitted. Meanwhile the friends of the 
slain rancher had collected outside the court-room and 
there was talk of lynching. The sheriff was disturbed. He 
had no wish to see an innocent man strung up but at the 
same time he was reluctant to shoot down his constituents 
in defense of an outlander. He solved the problem by 
giving Lieutenant Heard his revolver and notifying the 
embryo mob that he had done so. Evidently the lieu- 
tenant's recent one-shot demonstration had made a lasting 
impression ; he was permitted to pass unmolested. 

Obviously it was not in the interest of the public peace 
to leave Lieutenant Heard in the midst of hostile two- 
gun men who were looking for revenge. Accordingly, he 
was transferred to another regiment at a distant station. 

In due course he reported to the adjutant of his new 
outht. The adjutant, who knew nothing of this second 
lieutenant’s adventure among the sheep ranchers, took 
stock of his slight build and rather difident mien and 
cleared his throat. Here was a youngster to be instructed 
in the regimental traditions, characteristics and customs. 

“Mr. Heard,” he intoned impressively, “ you are fortu- 
nate in being assigned to a regiment like this. You will 
find us a hard-riding, hard-fighting outfit. A high sense 
of duty is traditional with us. I must confess, however, that 
most of our officers drink, swear and gamble. Do you by 

any chance indulge in these vices?” 

“In mod-mod-mod-eration,”’ re plied Lieutenant Heard, 
who stuttered slightly at all times and a good deal when 
excited. 

“T am afraid that few of our best officers could say the 
same,” said the adjutant almost mournfully. “Most of 
them drink too much. They pride themselves on it. But 
mind you,” he continued sternly, “they are real soldiers 

_true Cavalrymen, bred in the best traditions of the 
service and the regiment.” 

“Y-yes, sir,” acquiesced the lieutenant. 

“Another unusual characteristic of our officers,” con- 
tinued the adjutant, “is that most of us have been tried 
by court-martial. Strange as it may seem to you, a young 
officer just joining, we take pride in this too. me look 
upon it as just another indication that we 1 hard, 
tough Cavalry outfit. We even concede a aie Prensa 
to those who have been tried for the more serious offenses. 
You, of course, have not had this experience.” 

“Y-yes, sir,” replied Lieutenant Heard, 

The adjutant raised his eyebrows. 
mieht I ask for what?” 

“For m-m-m-murder,” 


“T ha-have.” 


“You have? And 


stammered the lieutenant. 
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FRANCE 


THE FOREIGN LEGION. By General Pretelat et al. 
(La Revue d’Infanterie, May, 1936.) 


The centenary of the French Foreign Legion in June 
served as the occasion for an unusual tribute to that ex- 
traordinary command by the Revue d'Infanterie, and it 
well deserved the honor. C lompose -d of soldiers of fortune, 
derelicts, and adventurers of all nations, it became one 
of the most redoubtable military organizations of mod- 
ern times. It built a colonial empire for France second in 
importance only to that of the British and in the process 
covered itself with honor and glory. Its fidelity and acts 
of valor will long stand as shining examples of military 
virtue. 

Throughout the century of its existence the Foreign 
Legion has fought in every part of the world. Algiers, 
Spain, the Crimea, Italy, Mexico, the Franco- Prussian 
war, Tonkin, Dahomey, Madagascar, the World War, 
and more recently the conquest of Morocco and the 
Syrian campaign are but incidents in the anabasis of the 
Legion. 

This interesting number of the Revue d’Infanterie may 
well be regarded as history of the 
Foreign Legion. 


Nous félicitons 4 nos braves comrades d'armes de la 


an outline French 


Légion E trangere. 


ECUADOR 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION. By 
Colonel Carlos Villacreces Garcés. 
February-March, 1936.) 


The infantry battalion that seeks to increase its fire 
power by means of an inordinate increase in its auto- 
matic weapons will sacrifice much of its mobility and 
maneuverability, and thus lose materially in combat 
value. 

Even a superficial consideration of the ammunition re- 
quirements of automatic weapons will emphasize the 
shortsightedness of this procedure. At Liao-Yang, for in- 
stance, one Russian machine-gun battalion armed with 
eight Maxims expended 6,000 rounds in one and one- 
half minutes of firing. This represents a rate of fire of 


Lieutenant 


(Revista Militar, 





° 


soo rounds per minute for each gun in action. Durin 
the same campaign a Japanese company armed with six 
Hotchkiss guns expended 6,766 rounds per gun each 


day. During the World War, pu leslians calculated the 


daily requirements of a machine gun at 4,000 rounds. At 
Messines even second-line machine guns on a barragy 
mission fired 13,000 rounds. : 

Taking the Italian figure as a basis for his calculations 
the author finds, that a machine- gun battalic 
with 64 guns would require 256,000 rounds daily repre 
senting a dead weight of 7,300 kilograms. A standard 
train (Ecuadorian) would barely be able to transport: a 
three days’ supply for one of these battalions. To hau! 
this load a distance of 300 kilometers would keep ten 1! 
ton trucks on a constant move. In terms of men and a: 
mals it would take 100 pack mules and 200 men to move 
it 15 kilometers. The cost of the ammunition plus the 
cost of transport mounts to formidable figures. And to 
this must be added the cost of repairs and probable re 
placements considering the limited life of barrels and 
other parts of the gun. Thus, the author concludes, it 
would cost $21, 600, ooo to keep one of these m achi im 
gun battalions in action for one year. This does not in 
dete cost of clothing, equipment, shelter, rations, and 
pay of personnel. 

The efficient functioning of a machine- gun battalion cd 
pends largely upon the perfection of the service of its an 
munition supply. Failure in this reduces the battalion to 
impotence. Effective maintenance demands: 

(1) Proximity of munitions plants to the zone of opera 

tions; 

(2) An adequate, safe, and homogeneous road net: 

(3) Varied and plentiful means of transportation; 

(4) Ample stores of reserve ammunition; 

(5) Perfect codrdination of all transportation; 


(6) Adequate economic capacity of the country 
GERMANY 
ENDURANCE RIDE OF A MACHINE-GUN 


COMPANY. By F. (Militar-Wochenblatt, Aj 
1936. ) 


Endurance rides staged by cavalry officers have become 


commonplace. It is something new, however, age?" 


run-of-the-mine machine- -gun company undertakes a rm 
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' ort for purposes of training animals and men. 
That »s just what the 4th Machine-Gun Company of the 
Germs Schweidnitz Regiment did when it essayed a 
yo-kilometer (about 280 miles) jaunt. One officer and 
xo men participated in this ride undertaken to harden 
recently received remounts. Each rider carried full pack 
ncluding steel helmet. The group completed the march 
n ten days. Daily distances varied from 35 to 6g kil- 
ometers. In spite of the trying heat, riders and mounts 
completed the test in excellent condition. 


AIR MANEUVERS OF 1935. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Dr. Nuber. (Wissen und Webr, June, 1936.) 


The British air maneuvers of 1935 included offensive 
and defensive problems. In the first exercise, July 22-25, 
Northland, on the defensive, had an air force of 15 pur- 
suit squadrons, one observation squadron (total planes 
ig2) and antiaircraft artillery consisting of a searchlight 
battalion, one territorial A.A. brigade, and A.A. signal 
ervice. Southland, on the offensive, had 16 bombard- 
ment squadrons of 176 ships. Weather conditions gen- 
erally favored the attacker. Bombardment planes equip- 
oed with mufflers flew at altitudes above 6,500 meters and 
could not be detected by the listening apparatus of the 
defending A.A. artillery. This forced the defense to de- 
pend entirely on its pursuit aviation. Air-ground radio 
communication functioned satisfactorily, but the at- 
tackers nevertheless accomplished several of their mis- 
sions. 


The second exercise, executed near Portsmouth in 
September, was drawn up to test the efficiency of search- 
lights and listening devices. The searchlights had great 
difficulty i in picking up hostile airplanes, and in most 
cases the bombers executed their mission without inter- 
ference by the defense. The listening apparatus also 
proved inadequate. In addition to the difficulties oc- 
casioned by the use of mufflers, it was found that the 
speed of sound as compared to the speed of the modern 
urplanes was so slow that the listening devices were 
practically useless. The A.A. guns likewise failed on 
numerous occasions. 

Soviet Russia did not conduct separate air maneuvers 
in 1935, but its aviation did participate extensively in the 
general army maneuvers in the Caucasus, and in the dis- 
trict of Kiev. The Blue force, consisting of four infantry 
divisions, two cavalry divisions, one motorized-mechan- 
zed brigade, and one air brigade, took advantage of the 
theoretical unpreparedness of Red to seize Kiev. The Red 
force consisted of two infantry divisions, one cavalry 
division, one moto-mechanized brigade, and one air 
brigade, all in the process of concentrating for the de- 
tense of Kiev. Each air brigade consisted of 130-140 air- 
planes. In addition, the Red air force included a number 
of four-motored transport planes carrying a 3-company 
battalion of parachute jumpers. Two additional infantry 
divisions became available to Red in the later phase of 





this maneuver. In the decisive phase of the exercise the 
par. achute jumpers carrying machine guns, landed in rear 
of the Blue cavalry corps. This force is variously estimated 
from 300 to 1,200 men. There is actually little known 
about this experiment notwithstanding fantastic news 
paper reports. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Soviet service regulations regard the employ ment of para 
chute jumpers condos actual wa attle conditions as impracti- 
cable. It cert ainly would not be Tape in densely 
populated areas, nor in the proximity of alert troops. 
Nevertheless we must reckon with the possibility. It 1s 
noteworthy that France now contemplates organizing two 
companies of parachute jumpers on the Soviet model. 


THE NEW SERVICE REGULATIONS OF THE 
SOVIET INFANTRY. By 40. 


The new service regulations of the Soviet infantry 
shows some marked departures from the older version. 
The new texts consist of three parts: 


(1) Garrison training of small units including the school 
of the soldier, the squad, platoon, company, battalion 
and regiment. 


(2) Field training of small units: (a) the platoon, com 
pany, battalion, and regiment; (b) the mfle squad and 
grenadier squad. 


(3) Heavy machine-gun units 


The new rifle squad consists of a squad leader and 
eight men and includes one light machine gun. The rifle 
platoon consists of three rifle squads and a grenadier 
squad. The grenadier squad is seven men strong: a 
leader and six men, three of whom are carriers. 


The company is made up of four platoons, a heavy 
machine-gun section (two guns) and three combat ve 
hicles. Its organization and fire power will materially 
reduce the company’s dependence upon higher echelons 


for supporting fire. 


The new regulations recognize four different steps: 
the drill step, the route step, the parade step, and double 
tume. The drill step serves to develop the marching 
power of the infantryman. It is used in all movements 
about the barracks and on marches not exceeding five 
kilometers. The route step is the drill step in practical 
application. The parade step is the drill step of shortened 
pace and quickened cadence; the feet are planted with 
greater firmness and bodies are carried with a slight in- 
clination backwards. 


The extended order drill includes a new wedge for 
mation with 4-5 paces distance and interval between men. 


AIR CASUALTIES IN JAPAN. General information. 


According to Krasnaya Svyezda the Japanese military 
and naval air forces lose annually 200 to 255 airplanes 
and 300 flyers as a result of accidents. The casualty list 
of the naval air force so far this year includes so killed and 
40 injured. Damage to matériel is correspondingly high 
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MACHINE-GUN BATTALIONS. 
Wochenblatt, June 18, 1936.) 


This article is a translation of Major J. R. Menden 
h all’ s account of the operations of the 7th Machine- Gun 
as pub 


By 8s. (Militar 


Battalion at Chateau-Thierry 1 : fone, 1918, 
lished in the January-February bis om of The INFANTRY 
JourNnaL. In conclusion, the translator of this interesting 
narrative observes that a - account of the action 1s 
contained in Monograph 33, Schlac hten des Weltkrieges, 


published under the suspices of the German “cre 


INFANTRY 


JOURNAL Septem! 


HUNGARY 


THE FRENCH DIVISIONAL REC 
SANCE GROUP. By Captain Francis 
(Magyar Katonai Szemle, March, 1936. ) 


The divisional reconnaissance group of ¢ 
army consists of one cavalry troop, one cyclist 
motorized machine-rifle section (four guns) 
motorcyclists. The cavalry troop consists of fo. 


of two rifle squads and one machine-rifle sq 


This monograph covers the operations of the German cyclist troop consists of four sections (15 cyclist 


231S¢ Division which opposed the 7th M achine-Gun Bat 
talion in the action reported. 


which is armed with machine rifles. The grou 
manded by a field officer. In adc lition to he di 
each infantry 


connaissance regiment 


pl toon of cavalry (1 officer, 25 men). Its n 


group, 


MEXICO 


PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS. Official announce- 
ment. (Revista del Ejercito, April, 1936.) 


reconnaissance and security. It is interesting to 1 
French cavalry regulations generally follow the lines 
our pre-war cav alry drill regulations and field ser 


Circular No. 21 promulgated by the Mexican War regulations. One important difference is fhe neither 


Department on March 21, 1936, standardizes the method 
of promotion for officers of the Mexican army. In gen- 
eral, it prescribes five years of service in grade, a good 
record of conduct both military and civil, and qualifica- 
tion for the next higher grade to be determined by oral 
and written examinations testing theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Examin ations are to be conducted under the 


mounted men nor cyclists are ever used as messengers | 
the rear. This duty 1s performed by motorcy rclists, ( 
coéperation with the air force plays an important par 
I he closing phases of the World War clearly dep 
strated the value of cavalry. The French, capitalizing 
this experience, retained six of their ten pre-war cavalr 
divisions. Other European powers are following 


general auspices of the Commission on Military Studies. French lead in this respect. 








Time and space do not permit one to dwell sufficiently on the advantages of this volume to an 
Infantry officer. Familiarity with its contents is bound to give one a more practical knowledge 
of all aspects of infantry troop leading —The CavaLry JOURNAI 


The Infantry Battalion in War 


By LieurENANT CoLoneL WALTER R. WHEELER, Infantry 


OT a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of 

the battlefield, but a book that, after describing the tactical functions of the 
organic and attached units of the infantry battalion and of the supporting arms, takes 
the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes the spe- 
cial missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of at- 
tack and defense. Every phase of the battalion’s activity is illustrated by one or more 
of some 225 battlefield situations, derived from years of research into the combat ex- 
periences of American, British, French, and German battalion commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the “what,” 


“why,” “‘when,” ““where,” and ‘ ‘how” of the infantry battalion. They will find it 


within the covers of this book which is a new departure i in military literature. 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 


356 Pages Substantially Bound 6 Diagrams 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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eytenant Colonel ALFRED H. BURNE, D.S.O 
Roval Artillery, British Army, is assistant editor of that 
worthy British publication—The Fighting Forces. Colo- 
nel Burne’s fine historical studies that appear in almost 
very issue are in themselves well worth the 3s. 6d. for 
which the individual copies sell. 

Colonel Burne served on the Western Front through 
che World War. He received the D.S.O. at the Battle 
f the Marne, September 8, 1914, and a bar to the D.S.O. 

the March Retreat of 1918. He finished the war in 
the staff. Since the war he has had various jobs, including 
Territorial, staff and training assignments. His last com- 
nand was that of a brigade of coast defense artillery at 
Singapore. 

He is the author of Talks on Leadership Addressed to 
Young Officers; The Royal Artillery Mess, Woolwich; 
ind The Liao- Yang Campaign. The first-named has 
been translated into Egyptian for use in the Egyptian 
Army. The Liao-Y ang Campaign is reviewed in the cur- 
ent issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Mayor ELLIOT D. COOKE (pronounced by his friends 
with accent on the “‘e’’) was born on Staten Island, 
New York. He early abandoned a prearranged career 
f stock broker for the more wandering vocation of 
mining engineering, which took him over most of 
North, South and Central America. He never quite got 
round to completing the formal requirements of his 
idopted profession; so many interesting events taking 
place around the world seemed to require his personal 
attention. The outbreak of the World War brought him 
into the Army on the ground floor. He waited two years 
for the United States to enter the conflict, during which 
time he progressed from a recruit to first sergeant—a 
greater accomplishment, Cooke believes, than returning 
from France as a major; because, says he, anyone in the 
2d Division who stayed in the front line and out of the 
division cemetery got promoted. Major Cooke claims the 
listinction of being the only Army officer to put in his 
war service with the 5th Marines. He returned 

the oth Infantry, went out on a National Guard 
took the Company Officers’ Course at Benning, 

ned to a DOL job with the ROTC and then served 
years with the 7th Infantry. He recently graduated 

the two-year fs iss at Leavenworth. He hee cashed 


in on some of his past experiences via the “pulps” and 


now offers a humble student's reactions to the C&GSS. 


Although born in Ohio, Lieutenant Colonel VERNON 
G. OLSMITH claims Oklahoma as his native state. To 
the latter state, then a territory, he ts indebted tor his 
early education and love of open spaces. Enlisting in the 
26th Infantry in 1906, he won his commission in 1g09. 

California, the Philip pines, and the Mexican Border were 
the fields of his early military development. Much hiking 
in the mountains of Mindanao and the command of a 
mule train in Mexico during the Punitive Expedition pro- 
vided him with a sturdy physique and a comprehensive 
and picturesque vocabulary. 

During the World War Colonel Olsmith successively 
commanded a company of the 6th Infantry in a French 
training area, rustled horses from the French for the 
American Expeditionary Force as comm under of the 16th 
Region: il Re mount Detachment, and served as ope rations 
officer of the 64th Infantry Brigade, 
August, 1918, to April, 191g. 

He is a graduate of The Infantry School ( 
Command & General Staff School ( 
War College (1931). From 1926 to 1930 he was an in 


structor at the Command & General Staff School. From 


32d Division, from 


(1925), the 
(1926) and the Army 


1931 to 1935 he served as infantry instructor at the Air 
Corps Tactical School. 

At present Colonel Olsmith is executive officer of the 
2gth Infantry. 


Major FRANK J. PEARSON, 


service in 1917 as a Provisional, entering from Madison 


Infanery, crashed the 
Barracks, New York. He went overseas with the 4gth 
Infantry. Later he put in a hitch as aide to General Jno 
B. Bennet. a little 
knowledge 
fantry 


first-hand 
7th In 
School. He 
appare ntly m< ide his mark there asa student if a subse 


Following this he gained 
Mexican Border 
nd then hied him to The 


of the with the 


Infantry 


quent four- year assignment as instructor be any criterion 
Then came C ‘hina ol two years at the editorial helm of 
The Sentinel. U pon his return to the states he was as- 
After 
duty with 
the University of California at Los Angeles. He begins 


signed to the 12th Infantry at Fort Washington. 
three years there he moved west for ROTC 


his novitiate asa big corps-and-army man with the 1936- 


37 class at The Command & General Staff School 
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Major Pearson is the author of Modern Military Map 
Reading and Sketching (1924). Four articles by him 


have appeared in The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


DIMITER RAMADANOFF was born in Bulgaria in 
1900. His childhood and high- school days were saliiehed 
by the two Balkan Wars ond the World War. He came 
to this country after the Armistice, part of his trip having 
been made by Italian troopship. He may therefore be 
said to have had some military experience. 

His Americanization was rapid, In quick succession 
he acquired the degree of Bachelor of Science in Electri- 
cal Engineering from the University of Illinois, a job as 
reseeocls physicist at the same university, an American 
girl for wife, and a flivver. Since 1926 he has been on the 
elecesies il enginee ring teaching staff of Cornell. He is a 
member of Sigma Xi and Phi Kappa Phi. In 1932 he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in applied 
electricity, physics, and mathematics. He has wide ex- 
perience in designing scientific equipment in many fields, 
and has contributed articles to several scientific publica- 
tions. 

Dr. Ramadanoft’s hobbies are playing the violin and 
viola (that’s the oversize violin), 1 
horseback riding 


5 


mountain climbing, 
and swimming. 


JOSEPH M. SCAMMELL, In- 


has been featured in this section so 


Lieutenant Colonel 
fantry, N.G.U.S., 
often that we refuse to allow him more than these twen- 
ty-eight words and five initials. 


It is high time we disclosed the identity of the officer 
whose enlightening articles have been appearing under 
the pseudonyms of “Major 
Knutson Boltz” and “Sergeant 
Terry Bull.”” The moment ts at 
hand. We take great pleasure in 
presenting Captain WILLIAM 
S. TRIPLET, Infantry. 

Captain Triplet uttered his first 
lusty cries in that State where 
they have to be shown. He was 
liberally endowed with Mis- 
souri’s alleged characteristic for 
in April, 1917, at the tender age 
of seventeen, he enlisted in Com- 
pany D of the 6th Missouri Infantry to find out if any- 
thing really was going on in France. He must have inves- 
tigated the situation pretty thoroughly, for he fought at 
St. Mihiel, in the Meuse- Argonne, and in three defensive 
sectors. However, his curiosity was still keen for in his 
own words he “stuck his head up once too often and woke 
up with a headache,” and we might add, a Purple Heart. 

He was discharged as a sergeant from Company D, 
goth Infantry (old 6th Missouri Infantry), in May, 
1919, and a year later tumbled to the lowly estate of a 
plebe at West Point. He graduated in 1924 and wisely 
elected to serve the Queen of Battles. 


He graduated in 1930 from The Tank School at Fort 


AIG 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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Septembe, ct 
Meade and in 1933 from the Company Officers’ oy, 


The Infantry School. At the present time he is 
“mechanical officer” (we've got to keep up wich re 
advanced nomenclature—at first we thought a ‘ 
cal officer” was a “‘robot’’) with the 67th Infar 
dium Tanks). 

Captain Triplet has written several articles which ha 
been published in THE INFANTRY JOURNAL. Amo. o th, 
are “Bayonet Combat Training,”’ “Evolution of t!\¢ Tap) 
Wheel,” “Development of Talk Tactics 1937-39,” , 

‘Reorganization of the Army.” 

His hobby, so he says, is “figuring out the easiest way.’ 
We believe it—he passed the job of writing this biogra 
phy to us. ; 


Major ALDEN H. WAITT, C.W5S., 


to the readers of the JouRNAL for his series of art 


IS Wel 


chemical security. His biography appeared in our Jul 
August, 1935 issue. He has recently completed the course 
at the Command and General Staff School and is now x 


tending the Air Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field 


Major EDWIN E. SCHWIEN’S article in this issue ; 
chapter of his book Combat Intelligence, which the |x 
FANTRY JouRNAL will bring out in November. A } 
ography of the author appe: sed in the May-June, 193: 
issue of The JourNAL. Recently Major Schwien trans. 
ferred from the Infantry to the Cavalry. We hasten t 
sure prospective purchasers of his book that this should 
not be taken as a reflection on his qualifications for writing 
on combat intelligence. 


The author of “The Day Before Cantigny” is we 
EDWARD S. JOHNSTON. 


line complex. He objects to having his name at the head of 


Major Johnston has a by 


and since he is one of our better authors, » 
humor him. He, in turn, concedes us the privilege of dis 
closing his identity and saying pretty much what we please 
about him in our authors’ section. 


his articles, 


It seems a bit sill 
but we are tolerant of the eccentricities of genius. Anyor 
who produces a story like “The Day Before Cantigny 
can dictate his terms. 

Major Johnston, under the pseudonym Signifer, crack: 
The Journat in early 1935 with his celebrated 
“Reunion on the Styx,” which attracted the attention of 
military critics in two hemispheres. His biography ap 
peared in the May-June, 1935, issue, which carried the 
last instalment. His “Portrait of a Soldier” appeared in the 
following number. Since we last wrote him up he has 
graduated from the Naval War College and enter 
upon a tour of duty with the War Department Genera 
Staff. Perhaps it should be mentioned in passing that he 
commanded a company of the 28th Infantry at Cantign 

ogi 

The author of “Bigger and Better than Ever” als 
a by-line complex but his is inspired solely by 
siderations of security. He must maintain his incognit 
lest his lot be cast with the heroes of the historical © 
amples used in “Shine on Me” 


and in his latest off 
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THE COMMAND OF THE HOWE BROTHERS 
DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 
Troyer S. Anderson. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. $3.50. 


“The border-land that lies between military and politi- 
cal history” is an almost unknown country where soldiers 
and civilians should meet—and practically never do. 
Dr. Anderson has explored this region with care and un- 
usual sagacity. Military men, immersed in their studies 
of tactics, strategy, and logistics, have long been accus- 
romed to denouncing the evils of political “interference” 
in pure strategy. Such preachments are futile; for po- 
litical considerations do and must form an indispensable 
and vital part of their craft. 

Dr. Anderson concludes that the conduct of the War 
of the American Revolution by the British high com- 
mand was highly creditable to the Howe brothers in the 
light of the limitations imposed by the military practices 
of the time as understood by the best professional soldiers. 
Sir William Howe was in his day “‘the very pattern of a 
modern major-general.” Had he been presented with the 
problem of a conventional type of war there is every 
reason to believe that he i! d have acquitted himself 
with great distinction. It was his misfortune to be opposed 
to an enemy who did not follow the set rules and who 
were led by a general who didn’t belong to the Reg-u- 
lars but was “‘only a volunteer.” If General Washington 
had been trained in a conventional school of arms, Sir 
William Howe might have gone down in history as the 
hero who preserved the British Empire, and today we 
would be singing God Save the King instead of America. 

In addition to this handicap of inflexible formality, he 
was further limited by his dual mission, which was ‘both 
military and political. Sir William went off to the wars 
with an olive branch in his right hand, and the thunder- 
bolts of Jove in his left. This explains 1 in part why he was 
unable to use his thunderbolts dextrously, and why the 
olive branch proved so sinister a business. Finally, Howe 
carried only standard equipment: he had the regulation 
two-handed sword of the Crusader; whereas what he re- 
quired to cut a yielding object was the sword of Saladin. 
This last is a point not fully developed by Dr. Anderson, 
probably because he does not appear to be familiar with 
the criticisms of General Lloyd—which is no shame to 
s that work is exceedingly rare. 





‘rranlag 


« 


The author has done a fine piece of work, and has 
displayed a soundness of judgment that does him great 


credit. J.M.S. 


THE LIAO-YANG CAMPAIGN. By Lieutenant 
Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.O. London: William 
Clowes & Sons, 1936. 125 Pages; 12 Maps. $2.00. 


Colonel Burne has made liberal use 
of the Russian official history and as a result we are given 


In this fine study 


an unusually clear picture of the complicated relations 
existing in the Russtan high command. This book, like 
all its predecessors, labors ‘under a considerable handicap 
owing to the lack of Japanese sources. Because the Japa- 
nese generals and admirals have not elected to record their 
stories for posterity, Colonel Burne has been forced to 
judge and explain many of their decisions by guesswork. 

Points well brought out are: the failure of the Russians 
to use their reserves with any degree of success; the fail- 
ure of the Japanese to pursue; the early commitment of 
the entire Japanese reserve; and the excellence of the 
Japanese intelligence service in contrast to the Russian. 

For those who wish a broad account of this campaign, 
with strategy emphasized and tactical details eliminated, 
Colonel Burne’s volume has this reviewer's unqua alified 
indorsement. F.S.R. 


LE MARECHAL DE LUXEMBOURG. By General 
Hubert Camon. Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault, 1936. 
228 Pages; 16 Maps; Index. $3.00. 


With the single exception of the great Condé, Lux- 
embourg is recognized as the most brilliant French gen- 
eral of the pre- -Napoleoni era 
martial 


But in spite of this his 
General 
Camon undertakes to correct this in his latest volume and 
if that book is read as widely 


prowe ss h: is almost been forgotten. 
as it deserves to be his 
undertaking will certainly prove successful. 

With his customary hae and brevity, he 


sets forth the dramatic life of the great Frenchman in 


prec ision, 


vivid detail. He follows his meteoric rise from Count of 
Bouteville to Duke Marshal of 


France. In a day when siege w arfare represe nted the be 


of Luxembourg and 
ginning and the end of strategy, he shows how Luxem- 
bourg with the true vision of genius advocated a war- 
fare of movement with the object of de sstroying the 


enemy, not merely defeating him. 
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At Steinkerque and at Neerwinden, Luxembourg 
reached his full military stature. And, as General Camon 
points out, those two battles might well be studied to- 
day for their brilliant conception and execution. 

When Luxembourg compromised himself in the 
Fronde it appeared that his services to Louis XIV were 
definitely at an end. True he never regained the favor 
of the Sun King but in such high estate did that monarch 
hold his marshal’s military genius that he continued to 
confide his armies to him. Seldom has higher tribute 
been paid any soldier. 

It 1s curious to learn that this great French captain 
was born with a twisted body and a humped back. And 
yet there are some armies well known to most of us that 
would not unbend before a Bonaparte if he had flat feet. 

oy pe 


KRIEG OHNE HEER. By General Eduard Fischer 
Vienna: Militarwissenschaftlicher Verlag, 1936. 212 
Pages. 10.50 Schillings. 


The world knows little about the handful of Austrian 
gends irmes, customs gus ards, and pe asant volunteers who 
For more than a year “successfully defended the Bucovina 
against greatly superior Russian forces. Krieg ohne Heer 
(War Without an Army), is a moving tale of sacrifice, 
valor, patriotism, and brilliant tactics. 

In 1914, Eduard Fischer, then a major of gendarmes, 
organized the defense of a province that had been stripped 
of regular troops. With an improvised force, that never 
exceeded 6,000 men, he won incredible and repeated 
victories over Russian forces twenty times as large. Again 
and again we read of noncommissioned officers leading 
small gendarme detachments to victory over whole Rus- 
sian regiments. We read of the fine intelligence work of 
Fischer's men in discovering a great Russian concentra- 
tion shaping up on Conrad’s right fank—a piece of in- 
telligence, incidentally, that was not believed at Austrian 
headquarters. We read of a Russian mobilization order 
found in Russian villages that antedated the Austrian and 
German mobilization by many days. We read about the 
posters that General Evreinow circulated in the Bucovina 
promising 50,000 rubles for the murder of Fischer and 
100,000 rubles if he were brought in alive. The Russians 
found no traitors and Fischer lived to tell the tale. 

We follow Fischer to an audience with the aged em- 
peror at Vienna. There old Franz Josef thanked the ma- 
jor of gendarmes for his astounding victories and by way 
of reward promoted him to the grade of colonel. 

Krieg obne Heer fills one of the many existing gaps in 
the whole story of the World War—a bit of i important 
detail rescued from oblivion. Brpa von BercHEM. 


TOGO AND THE RISE OF JAPANESE SEA 
POWER. By Edwin A. Falk. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1936. 508 Pages; 4 Illustrations. 


-OO. 


“Within the span of Togo’s life his nation passed from 


Perry to parity.” It is with this miraculous growth of the 
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S ept emb 


Japanese Navy and with the life of that navy 
hero that this work deals. So intertwined are : 
of the Japanese Navy and the life of the late Admir, 
Togo that no other treatment would be ade jar, 
either than that adopted by the author in pl 
within the covers of one book. 

In a foreword Rear Admiral Bradley A. F; I] « 
Navy, Retired, points out that Admiral Togo, |) his ¢, 
emplification of the qualities of modesty, gent! ess 
loyalty, most resembles our own Gene ral Grant 
Fiske believes this work may inspire Americans to return 
to the “doctrine of ‘plain living and high thinking 
without which no nation can 


and 
\dmira 


“long maintain in the wor 
a place of respect or power.” 

This book affords av aluable insight 1 into the moderr 
history of Japan and will do much toward clarifying 
many ph: ses of the tangled international situati n of t 


G.C.W. 


day ° 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS: THE ROLE OF TH 
NATIONAL GUARD IN THE GREAT PENN 
SYLVANIA FLOOD. By A. Norman Gage. Harn 
burg: The Telegraph Press, 1936. $1.00. 


It was a war against the forces of Nature, including 
disease, and against human panic, fears, greed, and ig 
norance; but it was none the less a real war; and as suc 


should be studied by all soldiers for its lessons. 


How was the Pennsylvania National Guard able 
mobilize so swiftly (in some instances only two or thre 
hours were needed), and how was it able to coordinate t 
movements of some 6,000 troops over an area as large as 
the entire state of Massachusetts, with all normal mea 
of communication gone? In most cases there was no con 
mercial and no military equipment able to functio 
However, there were a number of radio bugs in th 
Guard who, at their own expense or at the expense of 
their units, had improvised short-wave sets. Almost over 
night these were tied into an improvised communicatior 
system for the transmission of orders and information 
The author cites the first lesson of the war as the need f 

“the development of a permanent short-wave radio com 
munication system as a standard feature of the Guard 
program.” 

For the second lesson he points out that ‘Nationa 
Guard officers have an implied duty of keeping the civil 
authorities and the civilian population aware of the 
ability and readiness to serve the civil authorities.” 

This great emergency was a thorough test of the Peni 
sylvania National Guard. Its achievements, reflecting th 
best in military ethics, are an inspiration. They were 
made possible by the solid nucleus of experienced |c aders 
by the sound methods of training adopted by the Wa: 
Department, and by the long and honorable tradition: 
the Guard. 

The author, an admiring newspaper man, dedicates 
his book “to the citizen-soldiers of Pennsylvania, wh« 
stand ready at all times as a disciplined organization ' 
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rotect lives and property of our people, in ume of —=—= 
ce, w.', and disaster.” The Pennsylvania Guardsmen 
ate t iu J.M.S. BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
sAVAC: SQUADRONS. By Captain Serge: Kour- Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the 


nakoft. Boston: Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1936. Illus- 
trated. $2.75. 


Bas, | Kournakoff draws an interesting and some- 

mes humorous picture of the romantic boy who went 

& to fight a chivalrous war and came back a disillusioned 
man to suffer through the years of bitter civil war and 
revolution. 

The author's vivid account of the exploits of the Cos- 
ack cavalry treats of the events described in a way that 
uses the reader to forget, at times, that he is listening to 
the reminiscences of a modern warrior and not those of a 
Crusader or a Kmight of the Round Table. The book 
adds little to the history of war, but it is as entertaining 
asa lively musical comedy in a season of heavy dramas. 


L.].S. 


HE MOTOR VEHICLE MANUAL. By Captain C. 
rv Duell, Field Artillery, M.E., M.S.M.E., Sc.D. 
Published by the Author, 1936. 499 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index. $2.00 paper; $2.50 cloth. 


A thoroughly up-to-date work that is more than a 
manual or Ronde. In it, the author has skillfully 
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U. S. Infantry Association” and mail to: The 
Secretary, U. S. Infantry Association, a 
17th Street, N.W., Washington, Bs. Sins 
reach him not later than December 1, et 
when the ballots are opened. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
( Vote for One) 
(_} Colonel Richard Wetherill, Infantry 
_] Colonel James B. Woolnough, Infantry 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCII 
( Vote for Five) 
[] Colonel William E. Persons, Infantry 
(_] Colonel Rowan P. Lemly, Infantry 
] Lt. Colonel William H. Simpson, Infantry 
[_] Lt. Colonel Russell P. Hartle, Infantry 
[_] Lt. Colonel Walter M. Robertson, Infantry 
[_] Lt. Colonel Henry P. Perrine, Infantry 
(] Major Stephen G. Henry, Infantry 
[_} Major Charles L. Mullins, Infantry 
[_] Major Stonewall Jackson. Infantry 
(_] Captain Richard P. Ovenshine, Infantry 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCII 
(Vote for One) 
([] Lt. Colonel Gerald B. O'Grady, Infantry, NGUS 
[_] Major Joe Starnes, Infantry, NGUS 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[[] Colonel Lemuel Bolles, Infantry Reserve 
[_] Lt. Colonel Albert L. Barrows, Infantry Reserve 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations) 

The consolidated vote of the members of the 
= ee Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of 
the Executive Council is the number of votes 
for individuals shown above. 


Date - 


(Name) 


(Rank and Organization) 


Branch 


a 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations ) 


[Cast mv ballot as marked above 
Date 


(Rank and Organization) 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


Cre 
Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) paper.... $1.25 
cloth... 1.50 
Company Administration (Virtue) paper............ 1.25 
CO Bh cacerceseee 1.75 
Basic Field Manual, Vol. II (IDR) paper......... 1.25 
Clothe reece 1.60 
leatherette 1.80 
ST I ah 2.75 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photographs, 
ERIE ccnatenmiamncsedennssignendnartnumvannevetinimnes 1.00 
ONS PTR IE ae ae eRe TS EN iaisaii 1.25 
AEE EEE ERA eee cee ene oe o> aes 1.50 
Training Guides (Elarth) paper ........ccccccecceerseee 1.00 
EEE sidisclitvctsiancionien 1.50 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic .............. 4.00 
Advanced wee 5.75 
Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al) .......... 2.50 
SE TIONED TEU i scscsccodduenbecctousitinonsnisientwense 2.00 
Reserve Officer’s EExamiter® «.....ccscccoccccsecccscssoscsecece 1.50 
Field Service Regulations, 1923  ........ccccccccccsccesees 40 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 
Manual of Administration for the CCC ............ 15 
Outlines of World’s Military History (Mitchell) 
NW ERRRE re SNE 3.00 
7 SS EEO ane 3.75 
6M RG ae 2.50 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes ........ 10.00 
German Doctor at the Front (His) ...........::sss00 2.50 
_.. 2 Pei eemnreerenes 60 
National Defense (Reference Data) ...........c.c0000 75 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) ............c000 3.00 
POMNRREON GE Frans, CGT) mccescecsncccsseverssiecesesces 1.50 
Flags of America (Waldron)  .............c.ccccssesee 50 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) ........... 3.50 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin). ............ 2.00 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps ............... 1.00 
Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Waldron) cloth 1.00 
leatherette 1.50 
Drills & Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) 1.50 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft)  ............. 3.00 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley)  .0.......cccccccseee 2.00 
Infantry in Offensive Combat (S. T. 266) ...  .70 


Infantry in Defensive Combat (S. T. 265)... 50 
Tactics & Technique of Associated Arms in 


Support of Infantry (S. T. 16) wc. AS 
Infantry Antiaircraft Defense (S. T. 267) ........ AS 
Machine-Gun Battery Drill (S. T. 3-45) ........ 15 
Combat Intelligence for Infantry Units (R. T. 

RSD REESE aos cc ee 15 
Supply of Infantry Units in Campaign (S. T. 

RS ate a eS 20 
Infantry Signal Communications (S. T. 268) .... .90 
Command, Staff and Logistics for Infantry (S. 

py Ble OMRON BS 30 
Battle Leadership (von Schell) .0.........ccccccssesesesess 1.00 
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briefed the essentials of modern automotiv: 
practice and science, and presented them in 
language for the interest and understandin 
reader. 

The private life of the automobile engin 
from infancy to maturity. This intimate st 





















neering changes and mechanical developme , ial 
told and excellently illustrated (468 plates) . naais 7 
larly valuable to those who are seeking a basic <nowled 





of motors, or who are looking for a modern 
ing text on the subject. R.B.M. 







MEMORIES OF PEACE AND WAR. By May 
General Beaumont B. Buck, U. S. Army, Retired (, 
Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 
pages; Illustrated. $3.00. 




















































General Buck, writing for ple: asure and pastime, tal 
the story of his life from childhood to ies ent ing 
simple and direct style. His experiences were intere sting 
and varied and he writes of them entertainingl 
cluded in the volume are a number of public addresses 

Although the book is not a treatise on campaigns, the 
professional soldier will be interested in the author 
technique for the crossing of marching columns, hi 
method of quickly getting a platoon of infantry over 
barbed wire, and the description of his personal parti. 
pation in the operations of Cantigny and Soissons. 

General Buck has no axe to grind, no case to make 
His book is free from recriminations and personal ani 
mosities. Those who know the author will be especially 


interested. —F.L.W. 








New Books 


DAS NACHTGEFECHT (Night Operations). General A 
Boltze. The training of infantry for fighting in the dark » 
open warfare. $2.00 

HANNIBAL, Prof. G. P. Baker. To meet a continual é& 
mand, the most successful of the author’s many biographies s 
being reissued at a reduced price. $3.00. 


CROMWELL, Hilaire Belloc. Cheaper edition. $2.50 
SEAS OF ADVENTURE, Admiral E. K. Chatterton. The 


operations of the British navy in the Mediterranean exclusive 
of the Dardanelles Campaign. $6.00. 

AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH MILITARY HISTORY 
1660-1936, Majors Cole and Priestley. British Army histor 
summarized. $4.50. 

NO PEACE WITH NAPOLEON, General de Caulan 
court. Concluding the memoirs of General de Caulain 
Volume I was published under the utle of With Napoleon 
Russia. $3.00. 

WELLINGTON, C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. 
of the Iron Duke. $1.60 

HAIG, Duff Cooper. 
mander of the B.E.F., 


volumes, $4.00 each. 


BY GUESS AND BY GOD, Admiral W. G. ¢ 


A new biography 


A definitive biography of th 


now published in America In tw 
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sritish submarines in the World War. Cheaper 
)UIRER, M. Coryn. A life of William the Con 


SURGEON'S JOURNAL, Dr. H. Cushing. A 
ranscribed directly from notes made at the end 
t active service. $5.00. 


JUMBER THIRTEEN, Admiral G. Campbell. An auto 


New and cheaper edition. $3.00. 


EFENCI AGAINST GAS. A British official manual. 


\NADA’'S FIGHTING AIRMEN, Col. G. A. Drew. A 


f Canada’s air heroes of the War. $3.50. 


ENDLESS STORY, Com. H. T. Dorling. 


7 


The work of 
destroyers, Mlotilla leaders, torpedo boats and patrol boats 
W rid War. $3. oo. 


20M BOX KITES TO BOMBERS, G. Fyfe. The author 
s the tragic farce of aerial warfare and makes really 
structive suggestions for the saner development of air power. 


FIGHTER PILOT, by McScotch. Descriptions of air fight 
no tactics in the World War. $4.00. 


SECRET SERVICE, 
n. 32.50. 
THE STORY OF THE CONFEDERACY, Col R. S 


A new edition of this excellent history of the Civil 


Gen. G. G. Aston. New and cheaper 


r Goce 
\ 2.50 


LORD KITCHENER, A. Hodges. A biography of the 
ogest figure in British history since Wellington. $5.00. 
[HE RED ARMY, A. Just. Helps to lift the veil of secrecy 
h shrouds the Soviet Army. $1.50. 
\ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, Ad- 
ID W. Knox. A comprehensive and lucid story of our 
ym its birth in the days of the Revolution to the Lon- 
Nava Treaty of 1936. $5.00. 
[THE WAR IN OUTLINE, Captain Liddell Hart. The best 
sible introduction to more detailed study. It provides read- 
*s who have no time for close reading with a clear grasp of 
he general course of the war. $2.50. 
i914: LE REDRESSEMENT INITIAL, General de Larde- 
A commentary on the opening operations of the French 
Army (Lanrezac) with details as regards those of the | 
orps (Franchet d’Esperey). $3.00. 
SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, Colonel T. E. Lawrence. 
w available at $3.00. 


MOUNTAIN WARFARE ON THE SAND MODEL, 


fajor D. B. Mackenzie. With 8 sand-table exercises and over 


40 problems and solutions, questions and answers. $2.00. 


A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN FRONT, R. H. Mot- 


ram. A tour of the battlefields of France and Flanders. $3.00. 


GENERAL SMUTS, S. G. Millin. An authoritative and 


xcellent life of the illustrious general and statesman. In two 


mes, $3.50 each. 
THE AUSTRALIAN VICTORIES IN FRANCE IN 1918, 
eneral |. Monash. A history of the accomplishments of the 


Anzacs, written by their commander. $3.00. 


LES tORTES DE MOULAINVILLE ET DE DOUAU- 
IONT. Lieut. R. Menager. A study of the power of artil- 
ts effect on permanent fortifications, gunners and sap- 


> War. $4.00. 
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SPECIAL OFFER | 
GROUP I 
Principles of Command ............ $1.00 | 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ .75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ....... arte .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle .. + “a 
Retail Price ...... $2.40 
Clearance Price.... 1.00 
GROUP II 
Terrain Exercises ....... $1.50 
Principles of Command .... ieéaer 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ 75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ........... .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price... ... $3.90 
Clearance Price.... 2.00 
GROUP III 
Thirty-Minute Talks ....... iveds San 
‘Zee Meetme BEMOCHO 2... 2 ec cect veces 1.00 
Principles of Command .............. 1.00 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ 75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ........... .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price. ..... $4.90 
Clearance Price.... 3.00 
GROUP IV | 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner ......... $1.50 
Thirty-Minute Talks ............ . 10 
The Marne Miracle ............-. . 1.00 
Principles of Command ..... ee: 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ .75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ........... .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price ...... $6.40 
Clearance Price.... 4.00 
GROUP V 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner .. .... $1.50 
Terrain Exercises .......... eee 
Thirty-Minute Talks ............... 1.50 
The Marne Miracle ............. .. 1,00 
Principles of Command ............ 1.00 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs ............ 75 
Defense of Duffer’s Drift ......... ’ .50 
Infantry Score Book for Rifle ....... 15 
Retail Price ...... $7.90 
Clearance Price.... 5.00 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Infantry in Battle ................ ; .. $3.00 


The Infantry Battalion in War (Wheel- 
3.00 


2.50 


——— 


$8.50 
7.50 


Battle Studies (Ardant du Picq) 


Retail Price 


Combination Price 


On orders for two of the books listed 
above a special reduction of 75c from 
the total cost of both books. 


Battle Leadership (von Schell) 
This book may be included in the above 
combination order at a price of 85c. 


All orders will be sent postage prepatd 


MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD 
WAR 


BY GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
Commander in Chief, A.E.F. 


$2.95 plus postage 
(Averages 25c per set) 


This is not a Reprint 


It is the original two-volume edition that 
formerly sold for $10.00 


The special prices quoted above are net. However, 
members of the Infantry Association (and subscrib- 
ers to The Infantry Journal) may deduct the mem- 
bership discount of 5% when remittance accompanies 
order. 
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DER MANN DER TANNENBERG VERL( 
Who Lost Tannenberg), General Noskov. The 
sonov 's deteat trom the point ot view of the I 
staft )2.00 

TSUSHIMA, A. Novikoft. A vivid descripti y 
st naval action of modern times, when the Japa 


ilmost the entire Russian Fleet. $5.00. 


THE FIRST THREE MONTHS, Capt. E. J. } 
true, unvarnished account of a British battalion’s s 
of the marching, discomfort and fighting during 
from Mons, the Battle of the Aisne and First Y; 


LES TCHECOSLOV AQUES DANS LES CO 
LA IV ARMEE SUR L’AISNE, OCTOBRE 19:18 


nger 


Retreat 
$ 2 50 
\TS DE 
|. Prein. 
t served 


An account of the Czech infantry brigadk 
$2.00 

FALSEHOOD IN WAR-TIME, A. Ponsonby 
ing collection of carefully documented lies circulat: 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the United St 
the World War. Reduced to $1.00 

LA GUERRE DE FORTRESSE, 1914-18, Col. J. Rébold. A 
most useful compendium of the réle played by fortresses in the 
War. $6.00 

LE CHEMIN DES DAMES, 1917, General Roquerol An 
excellent summary of the Nivelle Offensive from the French 
side $4.00 

UN CENTRE DE GUERRE SECRETE, P. L. Riviere The 
German secret service in Spain during the World War. $3.00 

COMMANDO, D. Reitz 
22.50 
CANADA AND THE BRITISH ARMY, 1846-71, C. P 
Stacey 
$4.00 

FEAR AND BE SLAIN, Lord Mottistone (General Jack 
Seely ) 


S22. 
. 2.50 


with the French Army 


\n amaz- 
n Great 
s during 


A Boer journal of the Boer War 
A study in the practice of responsible government. 


Adventures by land, sea and air. Cheaper edition 


SMOKE ON THE HORIZON, Admiral C. V. Usborne 
Mediterranean fighting, 1914-18. Cheaper edition. $2.50. 

THE WAR OF THE GUNS, A. Wade. 
signaller’s experiences on the Western Front. $3.00 

WOODEN TITAN, J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
in twenty years of German history, 1914-34. $5.00. 

OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS, S. E. Wi: 
mot. An account of the principal operations in which the 


British Navy has been engaged from King Alfred to the pres- 
ent day. $1.75. 


GENERAL JOHN T. WILDER, S. C. Willams 


the commander of the Lightning Brigade. $1.50. 


FOOTSTEPS OF WARFARE, R. L. Worrall. 


the origin and development of war. $3.00. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA, M. Yeo. The life story of the 
greatest romantic hero and one of the greatest fighting men 
in history. Cheaper edition. $1.75. 


An artillery 


Hindenburg 


A life of 


A study of 


THIS, OUR ARMY, Capt. J. R. Kennedy, editor of Army 
Navy and Air Force Gazette. Recently published in England, 
this book handles the problem of national defense in the British 
Empire in a two-fisted, fearless attack on some of the reaction 
ary policies which, in his opinion, permeate the British Wat 
Office. The practical fighting man refuses to consider any one 
service except in its relation to the other services and the prob- 
lem of defense as a whole. Now available in America. $2.50 
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